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PREFACE. 



The author is well aware that the popularity of 
the preface is of the past, but feels so keenly the 
necessity of explaining her presence here, that she 
ventures backward over the threshold of the present, 
and joins the illustrious ranks of the writers of a 
generation past, whose preliminary greetings predis- 
posed one to favor that which was to come. 

Spending the summer months on the romantic 
coast of Normandy, roaming briskly over the breezy 
cliffs, strolling through the narrow streets of the 
quaint little town, or loitering on the pebbly beach, 
one becomes so imbued with the romance of the 
place, and so invigorated by the life-giving air, that 
physically and intellectually he feels himself a verita- 
ble " Colossus." Without doubt he is deceived, but 
he attempts with confidence an undertaking there 
which would seem overwhelming elsewhere. 

It was under these influences that the author be- 
gan this book, among the places and people which it 
attempts to describe. The scenery is presented as 
true to nature as her feeble pen could portray it. 
Some of the characters are drawn from life, and 
many of the incidents are actual occurrences. This, 
then, is the author's explanatory apology, who also 
appends this proposition : " All things being equal," 
would not the " gentle reader *' subject to these same 
conditions have been guilty of a like offence ? 



THE SARDONYX SEAL. 



CHAPTER I. 

HELP ! 

All things in life are relative ; 
Weakness to strength aid oft doth give ; 
Strength to forced conditions must succumb ; 
Weakness untrammelled may to her succor come. 

A GLORIOUS midsummer afternoon on the Nor- 
man coast. A rollicking breeze running riot through 
the grass and grain on the cliffs. At their base two 
hundred feet below, the ocean, lazily lapping the 
shore and spreading like a sheet of molten silver to 
the far horizon. 

How harmless and peaceful it looks, but trust it 
not. Look at its savage ravages on these grim old 
cliffs. No wonder they frown in sullen majesty 
down on their remorseless enemy, who has for count- 
less ages hollowed cruel wounds in their flinty hearts 
and cut grim gateways through their chalky sides, — 
arches wide and high through which roar and tumble 
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his mighty tides. Behold those lofty pillars cut off 
from their parent cliffs. The trembling arch has fal- 
len and left them like faithful sentinels petrified and 
helpless at their post. 

If seaward these giant cliffs present a frowning 
front, landward it is pleasant to see how graciously 
they slope their graceful shoulders down to the smil- 
ing valley, inviting mankind to closer intimacy, and 
mankind accepts the invitation too. 

On one lofty headland stands a venerable church ; 
gray even in its youth, and hoary now with age, it 
forms a most picturesque effect outlined against the 
sky. It is a votive offering to the Virgin, erected in 
gratitude for the preservation of a crew of Norman 
fishermen shipwrecked on the coast many years ago. 

On a neighboring height is perched an ancient 
Norman tower. Then on the green hill-sides below 
are chdteaux and villas stretching down to the 
humble cottages of the little town. 

On a lower headland standing out into the sea are 
the ruins of a small old fort ; ridiculous in its weak 
simplicity of brick and mortar, considering the age of 
great guns in which we live. However, this fortifica- 
tion was not built in the great-gun age, nor was it in- 
tended to protect the land from vast invading armies, 
but from the swarms of smugglers which then infested 
the coast. 

Although the cliffs are supposed to be inaccessible 
from the sea, many and mysterious are the subterra- 
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nean caverns and stairways through which contra- 
band goods found their way to land. The sea itself 
has been an active agent in forming these mysterious 
caverns ; the stairways are the work of man. 

Beneath, or rather in the side of, this very cliff may 
be seen at low tide the entrance to one of these un- 
canny caverns. It is said that its rugged stairway 
had its exit beneath the old fort, that indeed its 
corner-stone was laid directly over the spot. This 
report is only legendary and is not supported by 
reliable modern authority. 

On this day of grace in the year i88 — the silence 
of this lonely, neglected place was broken by the 
screaming of two gigantic gray eagles as they soared 
and circled around the lofty cliffs, vainly seeking 
prey and angry at finding none. This startling 
clamor made one immediately aware that there was 
still other life in this apparent solitude. 

At the first screech of the eagles a sharp feminine 
cry followed and a wide-spread umbrella was waved 
wildly about, finally settling over a small, pinkish- 
white spot that a moment before had been shining in 
the sunlight. Then a laughing girlish voice ex- 
claimed : 

" There, Uncle John, thank your preserver ! I 
have just saved you from the claws of those fierce 
eagles. They were making right for your bald spot. 
Now reward me by telling a nice story about those 
fascinating smugglers who used to congregate here, 
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instead of lecturing about the formation of these 
stupid old cliffs ! " 

" Oh, child, can*t you be sensible for a few minutes 
and learn something that is worth knowing? For 
ages these cliffs, which rear their heads so grandly 
now, were forming beneath the sea. They are com- 
posed, for the most part, by the shells of a little 
animal called globigerina, which lives on the surface 
of the sea. As they die off their shells sink to 
the bottom and become cemented together by the 
organic action of *' 

" Oh, yes, yes, uncle dear, but how came they to 
rear their great ugly heads away up here so far above 
the water?" 

" Well, my child, the world was once like a baked 
apple steaming hot from the oven. As it began to 
cool the skin began to wrinkle, and the hills and the 
valleys you see are the wrinkles, and the water is the 
juice that settles all around, forming the seas and 
lakes and rivers.** 

" Yes, but the cliffs, Uncle John " 

" Oh, the cliffs ! Well, they were part of the ap- 
ple that did n't get well baked, and so they stood up 
stiffer and sterner than the rest of it.*' 

" Oh, you dear old thing ! How delightful, and 
so easy to understand. Why don't you always ex- 
plain things to me in this nice way, instead of using 
those long, choke-me-to-death words? But you 
might have been more kindergartenish still, and 
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have the nice juicy baked apple to illustrate with. 
My, but it makes me hungry just to think of it ! 
Suppose, Uncle John, we open the lunch-basket again. 
There *s plenty of bread and wine left, and cold 
chicken and jelly too. You know Aunt Fanny put 
up the lunch, and we might camp out three days 
without exhausting it.'* 

" Now, look here, little gourmande^ it is not an 
hour since you disposed of as much food as ought 
scientifically and sanitarially to be quantum sufficit 
for a small person Hke you for the remainder of the 
day ; now on strictly scientific principles *' 

" Oh, please don't say any thing more ! I won't 
look at the basket again this afternoon." 

" Agreed then ; I will now continue my lecture on 
geology." 

" Very well, uncle ; I am all ears." 

And the umbrella was drawn closely over the little 
head, completely hiding the petite figure from her 
companion's view, and then a hand went slyly into 
her ulster pocket, drew forth a volume, and in a mo- 
ment the reader was absorbed in its contents and 
oblivious to all else. Meanwhile, Uncle John, 
steadily contemplating the cliffs, discoursed most 
learnedly on stratas of chalk, flint, and silicon, with 
a pleasing consciousness of filling the young mind 
by his side with a fund of useful knowledge. 

Suddenly their satisfactory quiet was broken in 
upon by a faint human cry — faint, but not far away. 
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The figure under the umbrella sprclng quickly to her 
feet, dropping her book and staring about with wide 
open eyes of affiright. The Professor moved un- 
easily, and then went steadily on with his lecture. 
The sound had not yet reached his inner conscious- 
ness. Again another cry, louder and more pro- 
nounced — the Saxon cry for help. 

In an instant the girl was flying toward the old 
fort, only a few yards away. Entering, she glanced 
hastily around. 

All was exposed to the bright sunlight, for the 
roof had long since disappeared, and nothing re- 
mained save the ruined outer walls and heaps of 
debris within. Listening for a moment, but hearing 
no sound, she was proceeding to a far corner where 
lay a ruinous mound, when she was again startled by 
the same cry, right at her very feet, and looking 
down she beheld an object that turned her sick with 
horror. It was a human hand, reaching up from be- 
neath the earth. It was blood-stained, but alive, — 
very much alive, from the eager way in which it was 
gesticulating. Even then, in all her horror and fright, 
she noticed on one finger a large seal ring. Some- 
how the sight of it reassured her, and, without even 
the feminine scream that might have been pardoned 
her then, she stooped down and examined the unusual 
phenomenon. It was a masculine hand, strong but 
supple ; a hand unused to labor, but now bruised and 
bleeding. Evidently the hand of a gentleman. 
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She quickly made her deductions. This hand is 
alive, consequently it must have a living body at- 
tached to it. This hand is a gentleman's hand, ergo 
— a gentleman belongs to it. This hand, with its 
quivering, blood*stained fingers, reaches forth for 
aid. 

Meanwhile, the Professor had awakened to the 
fact that something unusual was happening, and 
made his way slowly to the fort. Just as the young 
girl raised herself from her hasty examination he 
appeared at the entrance. She was white and cold 
as marble, but she spoke vigorously : 

" Come, help me quick, quick ! Here is something 
more astounding than all your smuggling stories ! ** 



CHAPTER 11. 

SHIPWRECKED. 

Roaring surf and dancing spray ; 
Naiads shouting at their play. 
Seeking mortal man to snare 
In their mesh of floating hair. 

A CHARMING villa by the sea, with a sweet-scented 
rose garden at its back, and fronting on a green, 
sloping lawn. Then a pebbly beach, then the sea. 
And now, the sea lashing itself into wild fury, the 
angry surf encroaching on the fair, fresh lawn. 

A tiny sail dashing among the breakers, seemingly 
unmanned, and threatening to go to pieces every 
instant. The surf is bringing it nearer and nearer 
the shore, and that means its destruction ; but 
safety mayhap for its occupant, if there be one, 
for kindly eyes are watching and strong hands are 
waiting if perchance they may aid a fellow-man. 

On the balcony of the villa two feminine figures 
are gazing anxiously out into the storm, the younger 
using a field-glass. 

" Oh, auntie, I am sure there is some one in the 
boat!*' came from her white lips. "And see, see; 

s 
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it is tossing nearer and nearer. There ! There, it is 
upset and rolling in on our beach ! Oh, let us go 
down ! " 

Without a word the elder woman seized a long 
cloak and, enveloping herself in it, in an instant 
more was speeding over the lawn. The other fol- 
lowed her example, and, breathless, they reached 
the shore just as an enormous wave came breaking 
in, bringing on its crest— what ? 

Was it the living or the dead ? 

Two men, inmates of the villa, watching by, sprang 
breast-deep into the angry wave, and snatched away 
its victim. White and unconscious he was laid be- 
yond the reach of the breakers, safe on the pebbly 
shore. 

The two pale-faced women stooped for a moment 
over him. The elder felt for his heart-beats. 

" He lives," she said. " Quick, men, bring him up 
to the villa. Follow me.*' And away she sped, to 
prepare for the reception of her unexpected guest ; — 
the younger woman waiting until the two strong 
men had lifted their still unconscious burden safely 
in their arms, and then following in a dazed kind of 
way, as in a dream. At the entrance of the villa 
this strange procession was met by its vigorous, 
quick-witted, warm-hearted mistress, with brandy 
and blankets ready for use. 

" Lay him on this couch," said she ; and placing 
the blanket on it, she rolled it carefully about him. 
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" Now, John, raise his head a little," and she pro- 
ceeded to pour some brandy between his purple 
lips. In a moment his eyes partially opened, then 
closed again. " There, now I think we shall save 
him ; he does not seem so nearly drowned as stunned, 
but he must be taken out of these wet clothes. Now 
lift him gently and bring him up the stairs. He will 
need to be well lodged and cared for, for some time 
to come, or I deceive myself greatly.*' 

She took them into a pleasant, airy room, all pink 
and white, with a large bay-window overlooking the 
rose garden, with its bright coloring and sweet 
perfumes. 

" Now get off those dripping clothes immediately, 

and " she stopped, perplexed. " Well, wrap him 

in a dry blanket, and lay him here,** and she deftly 
opened the dainty, soft white bed as she spoke. 
" Be sure you handle him carefully, — poor fellow, he 
may be bruised or injured. I am going now to send 
for a doctor, and will be back soon.'* In a moment 
there was a knock at the door, and she reached in a 
long white garment much beruffled and laced. " Here, 
dress him in this,** said she. " Necessity knows no 
law, and misfortune spares no sex,** she murmured 
to herself. 

As she turned away from the door of the pink 
room, she found herself face to face with a breath- 
less, fierce-looking little man, who exclaimed between 
his gasps : 
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" Pardon, — tnadame^ mais oU est le fnalade ? Mad- 
emoiselle has me made dipicher, Je suis le tfUdecin'' 

" I am very glad you have come so soon, monsieur 
le docteur^' said she, surprised. " Will you please 
enter and send me your orders by one of my men.** 
Then descending the staircase she saw just entering 
the outer door, her young companion, pale, trem- 
bling, and dripping with rain. 

"Angela, Angela, where have you been?** asked 
she, excitedly. 

" Only for the doctor. Aunt Bloom. You know he 
lives down in the valley just beyond the nearest cliff.** 

"Ah, that accounts for his speedy coming, for 
which I am very thankful, but I hope this will not 
prove a disastrous day for you, my darling. How 
cold and pale you look. You are ill.** 

" No ! No ! It is not that ; but, dear, I dreamed 
all this last night, and it seems so uncanny,** and a 
slight shiver passed over the delicate form. 

" Now don*t talk about those wonderful dreams of 
yours here in your dripping clothes. Run right up 
to your room, my dear, — no, not to your room — 
that is occupied. I put that pale young Apollo in 
there. Go into my room and slip on a thick, warm 
peignoir while I make some nice hot tea. To think 
that this day of all days I should have given Marie 
and Betty both an outing. Well, there is nothing 
like being equal to an emergency,*' soliloquized she 
as she took her way to the cuisine, "And how 
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handy these little gas affairs are. In two minutes I 
will have boiling water enough for a pot of tea for 
my dear little girl, and a gallon of gruel for the poor 
fellow upstairs. Heaven grant he may be able to 
take it. It seems to me that doctor is a long time 
making his examination. I feel as though I ought 
to go up, but I might be de irop just now and I will 
wait." 

A few minutes later, the two ladies were seated 
cozily drinking their tea when the little doctor came 
bustling down the staircase, accompanied by one of 
the men with whom the patient had been left in 
charge. 

" Well, doctor, how do you find the young man ? 
Is he much injured, do you think ? *' inquired the 
warm-hearted hostess anxiously. 

" He will live, madame^ but he is much exhausted, 
and I find a contusion on the back of his head which 
may account for his unconsciousness. I take your 
man with me to bring some medicines I go to pre- 
pare, and if madame wishes, I will send a garde- 
malade. He may require much care, but madame 
can^o and visit him now. He seems to sleep quietly, 
and when he awakes some simple nourishment will 
be required. I will call again to-night, and madame 
will tell me if she wishes a nurse.'* With that, the 
little man bustled away. 

" Thank fortune, he speaks fair English and there 
IS no difficulty in understanding and being under- 
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stood," said madame as she ascended to visit her un- 
fortunate guest. 

What she saw lying there, with face as white as 
the pillow against which it rested, was a young man 
apparently under twenty-five, with features Grecian 
in their mould, close-cut blond hair, a most fascina- 
ting mustache, and hands fair and shapely. On one 
finger of the right hand was a seal ring, — an intaglio 
in sardonyx. Evidently a family seal, and a good 
family, too, thought the observer. 

At that moment the object of this friendly scrutiny 
opened two large dark-blue eyes and gazed up into 
her face. She started back with a feeling akin to 
embarrassment ; but she need not have been thus 
affected, for not one spark of reason or intelligence 
was in the look that met her own. Recognizing this, 
she felt more at ease, and reaching forward she ar- 
ranged the pillows more comfortably and smoothed 
out the tumbled coverings ; doing all in that gentle, 
soothing way that only a sympathetic, loving woman 
can. 

" No, I do not think I will leave you to the tender 
mercies of a hired nurse,** she murmured, more to 
her inner spirit than to the unconscious being lying 
prone and helpless before her. 

Turning to the male attendant, she said in a low, 
soft voice : " Watch carefully here at the bedside. 
This poor, young man is quiet now, but he is uncon- 
scious and may at any moment become restless and 
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* 

even wild. I am going now to prepare him some 
nourishment/' 

While this kind hostess is still ** on hospitable [I 
had almost said hospital] cares intent *' and all is 
peaceful within and without (for even the sea had 
ceased its wild surging), we will take the opportunity 
of informing ourselves more fully in regard to our 
new-found friends. 

Mrs. Bloomfield Grenell, the present mistress of 
Villa Aquarelle, and her young and adored niece 
have crossed the briny Atlantic in pursuit of all that 
goes to make up the fulness of perfect life — health 
and happiness, — and the outlook for it is hopeful here 
in this invigorating air and pleasant environment. 
Mrs. Grenell is an American, widowed and childless, 
but with " means." She has reached the boundary 
life-line which has been cleverly called the " youth of 
old age and the old age of youth." Kindly and 
active in her sympathies, she is impartial to either ; 
bright and original in her ideas, she is a charming 
companion to both. 

Mrs. Grenell's one great treasure and worry in life 
is the afore-mentioned niece. Miss Angela Bloom- 
field. A tall, fragile, dreamy girl, graceful as a 
swaying willow, and pale as an Easter lily. A face 
like an angel, so every one says who looks into the 
depths of her innocent, pathetic eyes, and watches 
the mobile workings of her perfect mouth. 

The combination of her jet-black brows and light 
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blond hair adds greatly to the striking effect of her 
unusual beauty, and wherever she appears admiring 
eyes follow, and murmured words of praise often fall 
upon her ear. But she moves on, unconscious and 
uncaring, in her dreamy way, and although she has 
left her teens behind, still is she in " maiden medita- 
tion, fancy free." Too free with fancies perhaps, for 
she seems almost uncanny at times with her dreams 
and visions. 

One great abiding love she has, and one great 
glorious gift to do it worship. Music is her idol. 
Her gift — the voice of a nightingale devoted to its 
service. She moves as in a sea of sound. Deep- 
toned waves of harmony and melody's sparkling 
spray surge over in her soul. Not all untaught 
is she. Crotchets, quavers, semi-quavers, and demi- 
semi-quavers stand to her for love, friendship, so- 
ciety, amusement — all that usually goes to fill a 
young girl's happy life. 

No mean triumphs has she already won in her ab- 
sorbing art. Thousands have listened, thrilled and 
entranced, to the vibrant tones of her magnetic 
voice. Already has she been called America's young 
nightingale; but before the flush of ^triumph has 
faded from her cheek, or the fresh-won laurels have 
cooled her ardent brow, malicious Fate appears, 
with a burden of prostrate nerves, and says, ** Thou 
art mine, thou shalt no farther go." Terrible was 
this stroke to the ambitious young singer, for hers 
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was a loftier ambition than that for wealth or fame ; 
or, rather, she coveted them only as factors, — a means 
to an end ; but that end was one to which from her 
earliest thought and consciousness she had conse- 
crated her life. To aid and uplift humanity's poor 
unfortunates was her life's dream, and all her mar- 
vellous power was freely given for ** sweet charity's 
sake." 

The years of her childhood and early youth 
had been mostly passed amid sombre sights and 
scenes, well calculated to foster the natural melan- 
choly and sympathetic sensitiveness of her tempera- 
ment. Her father, Edward Bloom field, was the very 
antipodes of his genial sister, Mrs. Grenell. Upright 
and just to the letter, — but silent, cold, sullen, and 
arbitrary, there was little sympathy between them, 
and although living in the same city, they rarely met 
during Mrs. Grenell's married life. 

He had wedded a gentle, lovely, and loving girl, 
to the great wonder of all who knew them both, and 
then proceeded to crush all joy, love, and finally 
hope, out of her timid heart, in the most approved 
Gradgrind style. 

When the Jiittle Angela came, and the slow years 
passed on, the sad mother and the delicate child 
became one and inseparable. 

Mrs. Bloomfield was an angel of mercy among 
the poor and suffering, and, wherever she went, the 
little fair-haired, thoughtful-eyed Angela — so rightly 
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named — ^went also. Then, when she was only a ten- 
der slip of a girl, something terrible happened. Her 
darling, blessed mamma, who had never left her for 
an hour in all her life, passed on to the great Beyond, 
leaving her alone, — alone to the tender mercies of her 
stern papa, of whom she was always half afraid ; but 
not for long. Soon he, too, was called afar, from 
whence there is no returning, and the little Angela 
became the ward of Mrs. Grenell. 

One promise she wrung from Aunt Bloom at that 
time. " When I am grown,*' she said, " I wish to 
sing and earn money for mamma's poor people who 
miss her so. I used to sing to them in their dingy, 
little rooms when they were ill, and it seemed to 
make them rest. Ah, I will sing for them, and they 
shall have better homes and more of pleasant things 
about them. You will promise me this. Aunt Bloom 
dear? I may have professors to teach me, and oh, 
how I will work ! You shall see ! " 

And Aunt Bloom kissed the tender, pleading 
mouth, and, with tears swimming in her own eyes, 
promised. And this was the result. A few glorious, 
trfomphant hours, and then this frail gifted creature, 
prostrate and despairing. What to do ? She must 
be snatched from her precious idols at once. Then 
this impetuous and loving aunt flees with her across 
the sea. Awhile they tarry in gay Paris, and then, 
not realizing the purpose of their flight, by advice of 
physicians and friends they hie them to this breezy, 
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life-inspiring Norman coast, where already signs of 
improvement are visible in the pink-tinted cheek 
and a more elastic tread of the pale, listless maiden 
who left Paris only a few weeks since. 

These two women are all in all to each other, and 
their life here has been restful and content, so se- 
cluded from the world and outside interests. How 
then will the involuntary invasion of their stranger 
guest affect the quiet tenor of life at Villa Aquarelle? 




CHAPTER III, 

THE RESCUE. 

Sweet would be the draught 

Of life, fresh given, 
Could it be freely quaffed 

Without the quassia of suspicion. 

On hearing the young girl's appeal, the Professor, 
for the first time in his existence, quickened his foot- 
steps, and in three long-limbed strides he was at her 
side. 

Working with a will, they soon cleared away the 
rubbish which surrounded the protruding hand, and 
discovered an iron grating, about two feet square, 
through the bars of which it had reached its way. 
Now that the ddbris had been removed the grating 
was easily raised, and just below, half leaning, half sit- 
ting against a jagged wall of a narrow passage-way, 
was the figure of a man, inert and unconscious. It 
seemed as if that last, despairing cry had exhausted 
his remaining life. 

With difficulty and exceeding care they drew him 
upward and laid him gently on the earth. Then 
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with the quickness of thought the young girl sped 
away and almost instantly returned, bringing the 
aforementioned lunch-basket. This time the Profes- 
sor did not reproach her as she opened and took 
from it a half-filled bottle. 

" I think," said he, " that he has only fainted from 
exhaustion." 

They forced some wine between his pallid lips. 
She held her dainty vinaigrette to his nostrils, brushed 
back the snow-white hair from his brow, and wiped 
his dampened temples with her handkerchief ; doing 
all with such sweet, womanly grace that the Profes- 
sor looked on in helpless amaze at this new phase in 
the character of his usually hoydenish companion. 

Presently a tremulous thrill seemed to pass through 
the form of the prostrate man ; a slight tinge of color 
appeared in his lips, then a flicker of the eyelids, a 
sudden gasp, and behold him returned to life and 
reason. With a quick glance at his surroundings he 
attempted to raise himself. The girl was kneeling 
by his side. She quickly placed her arm under his 
head and assisted him to lean against the pile of 
brick and debris at his back. 

" Pardon me," he said, " I fear I am giving you a 
great deal of trouble." 

The language was pure English ; the voice faint 
but melodious, in fact, magnetic. The bond of 
sympathy and good-fellowship was strengthening 
momentarily. The girl made answer : " Don't try to 
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talk now. You look half famished/* And she deftly 
spread the remains of Aunt Fanny's generous lunch 
on the snowy napkin before her guest. 

** I think you are more than half right, my dear 
young lady. I will refresh myself with your tempt- 
ing viands and give thanks afterward." 

All this time the Professor, following his custom 
of effacing himself when active events were passing, 
had remained quietly in the background, and still 
continued there, while the recently resurrected was 
gaining strength with each mouthful of the delecta- 
ble repast. The impromptu but most satisfactory feast 
being concluded, he stepped softly forward into view. 

The little maiden, now thoroughly mistress of the 
situation, said, in her best drawing-room manner: 
" Allow me to present my uncle. Professor John 
Raymond, Mr. ," she hesitated. 

" Grey, you may call me,** said the stranger. " I 
assure you, sir, I was never so happy in my life to 
meet any one as you and your angel niece.** 

" A very material angel,** she laughed, " but. Uncle 
John, make a note of it to refer to when I *m so 
dreadfully wicked again.*' 

" You were just material enough to save my life, 
young lady, for I was in dire distress and wellnigh 
despairing when, in my last consciousness, I recog- 
nized that aid was near. I must have fainted imme- 
diately after, for I remember no mor^ until I found 
myself alive and so richly cared for here." 
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" You must have had a trying experience,*' the 
Professor here remarked. " How long were you 
imprisoned in that very interesting cliff ? You may 
be able to give me some valuable information re- 
garding their interior construction." 

The stranger smiled grimly. 

" Well, my dear sir, to tell the truth, I was not 
much occupied in the study of geology just then, 
but in trying, after I was once in, how I was to make 
my way out alive. Yes, I have had a trying expe- 
rience, and a terrible time has elapsed since I was 
imprisoned there. A century of horror, I confess, if 
time may be counted by the emotions. How many 
days or hours have passed in the outer world since 
then I cannot tell until you give me this day's date 
and hour." 

The Professor slowly opened his watch. 

** To-day," said he, " is the 14th of June, and the 
hour is 4 : 30 P.M." 

" Then," said Mr. Grey, with a thrilling vibration 
in his tone, " I have been forty-eight hours and fifty 
minutes entombed in that howling Hades. Four 
times has the tide ebbed and flowed since it forced 
me into that grim prison-house of its own making, 
for it was on the 12th, early in the afternoon, that I 
was landed at the base of this cliff. You have 
doubtless noticed that there is a short strip of peb- 
bly beach here, which is perfectly safe to wander 
upon for hours during low tide. The only way of 
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reaching it is by the sea. I wished to examine the 
curious construction of these cliflfs closer, and, as I 
said, was landed by — well — from a small yacht 
which was to pick me up again before the turning 
of the tide. A while after the boat sailed away a 
fierce storm suddenly arose " 

" Oh, yes," came involuntarily from the girl. "It 
was terrible ; several of the fishermen's boats were 
wrecked. But go on, go on," and her eyes gleamed 
and she was trembling with excitement. 

" Well," resumed the narrator, and a stern look 
came over his face, " my boat never came back for 
me. Fiercer grew the storm, and higher the tide. 
The surf dashed over the beach and broke against 
the cliff. I was forced into the cavern at its side. 
It was my only alternative, — my one chance for life, 
and that, a very doubtful one. I knew, that soon 
the tide would enter the cavern and then, — woe to 
the intruder. But I took my chances ; savagely 
did I repent it. What was death in the tossing 
waters compared to this dread, living burial ? I 
remained at the opening of the cavern until the tide 
rushed in. Higher and higher it grew. I was waist- 
deep in water ; soon it would be beyond my depth. 
I took a last despairing chance for life. I groped 
about, if haply I might find a ledge on which to 
climb until the turning of the tide. To my relief I 
found a higher step, and then another. It was the 
base of a rough-hewn stairway. I felt that I was 
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saved. I ascended a few steps, when there 'came a 
roar like thunder, and the cliff seemed to shake to 
its very foundations. I was so stunned and bewil- 
dered that I could realize nothing for some time ; 
then I bethought me to try and find what had 
caused this terrible shock. My first impression was, 
that there had been an earthquake. I descended 
the rough steps to the bottom of the cavern ; the 
water was only waist-deep ; not an inch of rise was 
apparent since I had left it. What could it mean ? 
The tide would not be at its height for an hour yet. 
Intense darkness reigned and the surf sounded dull 
and distant. Suddenly I recognized a new horror. 
An enormous mass of rock had fallen from the roof 
of the cavern and closed its entrance. No more 
hope of life from that source. 

" Faint and heart-sick, I confess it, I slowly waded 
back in the darkness, and found again the rugged 
stairway,— climbed the few steps which had already 
proved accessible, and groped about for more. Just 
at that point there was a sudden turn in the 
passage, and in the darkness my head came in con- 
tact with the jagged rock, and I was knocked sense- 
less. I must have lain there many hours, according 
to the time of my imprisonment and the date of my 
rescue. 

" When I awoke to consciousness, I was lying on 
my back on a kind of rude landing, and my opening 
glance discerned far above me a small but intense 
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ray of light. Evidently the sun was at its meridian. 
Stiff and bruised, slowly I dragged myself upward, 
hope again in my breast ; but difficulties, almost 
insurmountable in my exhausted condition, I met, 
with every upward step. After seemingly end- 
less hours of toil I neared the blessed light. I 
reached eagerly above ; my hand came in contact 
'with rusty iron bar^ ; — they were immovable. From 
between them came the heavenly ray. I succeeded 
in thrusting my hand through the opening. I gave 
a cry with all the force I had left me. I heard 
human voices, then the rush of light footsteps above 
me. I gave a last despairing call, and — but you 
know the rest better than I ! ** 

The recital of the unfortunate man's terrible 
experiences had evidently exhausted him, for as he 
concluded he leaned wearily back and became 
deadly pale again. The young girl hastily folded 
her ulster and placed it beneath his head. The 
Professor administered more wine. 

After a moment the stranger spoke again, and 
quickly: "You say to-day is the 14th; two days, 
then, have elapsed since I left here. Have you 
seen no one, — heard of no inquiries being made for 
me?" 

" None at all,** replied the Professor ; " and if 
inquiries had been made we should most likely have 
known it. We are living at that old castle on the 
hill-top about a mile from here, but we are almost 
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constantly on the coast. To-day being fine, my 
niece and I came out early, fortunately bringing our 
breakfast with us/* 

"Yes, very fortunately for* me,'* sententiously 
remarked Mr. Grey. 

" Fortunate for you," said the girl, " that my 
Aunt Fanny up at the castle is so generously 
inclined, for if she were not, there would have been 
only the empty basket left when you arrived on the 
scene." 

" Well, I shall hope some time to have the pleas- 
ure of Aunt Fanny's acquaintance, and to thank 
her personally for her delectable breakfast." 

" Why, of course you will know Aunt Fanny 
right away, for you will have to go home with us. 
We can't do any thing else with you, as I can see. 
No one lives within several miles from here, except 
the coast-guard. They live in that uncomfortable, 
little, low, stone cabin on the edge of that cliff just 
below. 

" She is quite right," said the Professor, and he 
glanced uneasily at the declining sun. " Do you 
think with our assistance you can go as far as the 
castle ? " 

" Physically, yes ; but I have trespassed too much 
on your care and hospitality already ; still it is not 
alone from a feeling of delicacy that I decline your 
kind offer, which, I assure you, is very alluring. 
You have given me back to life, when I was near 
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dying a death so terrible, that stronger, braver men 
than I would have quailed before it. Such a debt 
I can never repay ; but let me become indebted to 
you for a favor that may be within the possibilities 
of recompense. I am grateful, very grateful, for my 
restored life, but I am still in great grief and uncer- 
tainty about my companions, — two young nephews 
of mine who were in the yacht with me. Either 
they have been shipwrecked and lost, or " — here the 
speaker's tones became severe and his expression set 
and stern — " / must believe something still worse. 
The favor I ask of you is, that you will inform no 
one of my rescue until I give you leave. If you 
will aid me to reach this coast-guard retreat, I think 
I can soon find means to convince the worthy fel- 
lows that it is to their interest to harbor me for a 
few days. I wish to make some investigations, and 
it will be important that I do not appear openly upon 
the scene." 

" I shall most sacredly respect your wishes," said 
the Professor, " and if you will lean on me I will 
assist you to the cabin." 

The young girl gathered up the umbrellas, wraps, 
and basket and followed closely behind the two 
men. They soon reached the humble habitation, 
but found it vacant. The Professor looked anxiously 
about ; no one was to be found on the premises. 

" I really do not wish to leave you here alone," 
remarked he. 
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" My dear sir, it is not of the slightest conse- 
quence/* said Mr. Grey. " I know these fellows 
well, and need not fear that they will refuse their 
hospitality if one uses the right kind of argument." 

They bade each other warm adieus, — the Professor 
agreeing to call early the next day to inquire into 
the condition of his new acquaintance. Then the 
two belated adventurers walked briskly homeward, 
for the dinner hour was near at hand, and Aunt 
Fanny tolerated no laggards. 

" Well," exclaimed the young girl, as they ap- 
proached the castle, " this is a day worth living 
for I " 



CHAPTER IV. 

SYBARITIC LODGINGS. 

Tossing on the sea of dreams 

A helpless wreck I lie, 
'Til wakening Reason sheds her beams 

Across my mental sky. 

Two anxious days at the villa since the ship- 
wreck of the little yacht and the rescue of its young 
occupant. 

The remnants of the former lie broken on the 
beach ; the latter lies unconscious still in the bright, 
airy chamber overlooking the rose garden. 

The bustling little doctor shakes his head in a 
puzzled way and says to madame : " It is very 
strange ; I do not find injuries sufficient to account 
for this long-continued unconsciousness. It has 
more the appearance of lethargy produced by some 
powerful opiate.'* 

" But, doctor, that seems so improbable." 

" Oui, madame^ but ** — with a significant shrug of 
the shoulders — " when this young man recovers his 
intelligence, which I am very certain he will do be- 
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fore nightfall, we may be able to judge better of it. 
Meanwhile do not be anxious. His condition at 
present seems almost that of natural sleep. The 
drug, or whatever mysterious cause it is, which has 
kept this strong, robust physique so long under its 
influence, is losing its power, and when I call this 
evening I expect to find him entirely recovered from 
its effects. He may be a little weak and dazed at 
first, but it will be nothing.'* . And with this some- 
what lengthy speech the little man hastened away, 
as though too much precious time had been lavished 
on mere words by one of active deeds. 

Two hours later an interesting scene was enacted 
in the pretty guest-chamber. The patient stirred 
uneasily in the bed, stretched his long limbs, yawned, 
rubbed his eyes, then opened them like one awaken- 
ing from sound, healthy sleep. 

With his first glance he sprang up in bed amazed. 
He gazed around the pretty apartment, with its 
draperies of pink and white, its dainty toilet-table, 
the bed with its graceful canopy, downy pillows, and 
snowy linen. 

Then his glance fell on his hand, surrounded by a 
frill of filmy lace. He held it up, curiously examin- 
ing it ; then he raised the other, — same effect ; then 
both hands together. It was astounding. Then 
catching a reflection in the mirror opposite, — more 
lace, more ruffles, and, surmounting them, a familiar 
face. 
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A quick, amused laugh, and then : " By all the 
gods ! Haroun-al-Raschid, thou art at thy old 
tricks again ! Where am I ? Who am I ? What 
am I ? " 

James, the attendant, standing unseen in the back- 
ground, could keep silence no longer, and gave vent 
to a sympathetic chuckle. 

" Hello ! Who 's there ? " cried the young stran- 
ger. " Answer quickly. What means this masquer- 
ading ? " 

James came forward apologetically. 

" Beg pardon, sir, but don't you know, sir, you 
were shipwrecked ? We picked you up on the beach, 
and my mistress had you brought right lip here, sir, 
into Miss Angela's room, and your clothes were all 
dripping wet, and she brought us this lace thing 
to put you into. We could n't 'elp it, sir ; we 
had n't nothing else 'andy." 

The occupant of the luxurious couch threw him- 
self back for a moment among the soft, yielding pil- 
lows, with closed eyes, evidently wooing introspec- 
tion to reveal to him the mysteries of his present 
condition. Slowly he raised himself again and gazed 
around in the same perplexed way as before. 

" I can't understand about the shipwreck. I don't 
seem to remember any thing clearly. But one thing 
is patent, I have fallen into the hands of good Sa- 
maritans and I am tremendously grateful. Your 
mistress is goodness and taste incarnate," said he. 
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with a glance at his be-ruffled wrists ; " but I must 
not trespass on her kindness longer. Can you help 
me to dress now, John ? ** 

** Beg pardon ; James, sir, at your service, sir ; but 
do you think you are equal to it, sir? ** 

" I *m all right now, I think, and perhaps if I sit by 
the open window there with the wind blowing in my 
face it will clear my brain a little and help me to 
understand/* 

" Well, sir, 'ere are your clothes all dried and pressed 
almost as good as new. My mistress *ad them at- 
tended to right away, for, as she said, there *s not a 
place this side of Paris where a gentleman can get a 
decent suit of clothes, and I think she *d better have 
said London, Don't you, sir? Now these are Lon- 
don make, right from Poole's, are n*t they, sir ? " 

" You are right, James, and your kind mistress is 
as deserving of a tribute to her practical good-sense 
as to her artistic taste/' 

A few moments later, this young patient was sit- 
ting by the open window, " clothed " but not quite 
in his " right mind." He was very pale, and there 
was a bewildered, anxious look in his fine blue eyes, 
almost pathetic. 

A gentle knock was heard at the door and James 
opened it to meet his mistress with a handful of 
letters for the poste, 

" Here," said she, " take these down to the office 
without delay or they will be too late for the foreign 
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mail. And mind, James, no gossiping. I will remain 
here until your return.** 

James was well satisfied to make his escape with- 
out delay when he saw the dismayed look on Mrs. 
Greneirs face at sight of the vacant bed. 

Another instant and hostess and guest stood facing 
each other. With his natural instinct of courtesy, he 
had risen at her entrance ; but in attempting to ad- 
vance he swerved and would have fallen, but quickly 
catching him by the arm she steadied him to his chair. 

Womanlike, she had the first word. 

" You are very imprudent, young man, to have 
risen from your bed in this rash way without waiting 
for advice. You are not fit to be sitting up here and 
this cold wind blowing in like a cyclone too. I won- 
der that James had n*t better sense.** And she 
quickly closed the window. The poor fellow was 
shivering and ghastly pale. She rang the bell has- 
tily ; it was almost immediately answered by a tidy 
young woman, who stared in amazement at the pale, 
handsome man lying helplessly back in Miss Angela's 
big arm-chair. 

" Why,** said she, " I'did n*t know ** 

" Never mind, Betty, what you did n*t know," 
said Mrs. Grenell, "and don*t stand staring there 
as though you had lost your head, but bring up a 
cup of hot bouillon — quick, quick ! ** 

Betty flew down the stairs murmuring : " Lose my 

head, indeed ! More likely lose my heart, I should 
3 
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think. My, what a handsome young man, to be sure ! 
Wish he *d opened his eyes though/' 

She was back again in an incredibly short time 
with the steaming bouillon. As Mrs. Grenell took 
it from her hand she said : " Now, Betty, go right 
away to Miss Angela's room and see if she wishes 
any thing ; be very quiet about it, for she has been 
very ill these last two days, and may be sleeping." 

" Yes 'm, but Miss Angela 's just come down and 
gone out on the lawn, looking brighter than I ever 
see her in all her life before — just for all the world as 
if she 'd had good news from heaven." 

" Well, Betty, that is as good as news from heaven 
to me. I have been so very anxious about her. Go 
down and tell her not to fatigue herself, and that 
I will be with her soon." 

Betty departed with a stolen glance at the " hand- 
some young man," and Mrs. Grenell proceeded to 
administer to the needs of her guest. He tossed off 
the savory decoction at a draught, and turning to his 
kind-hearted hostess, said, with a grateful, beseeching 
look in his blue eyes and a queer vibration in his 
tone: 

** Dear madam, you are so good to me, and I fear 
that I am detaining you from important interests of 
your own, but in pity's name help me to solve, this 
mystery. I remember no storm, no shipwreck. I 
seem as in a dream — a pleasant dream when I look 
around me here ; but with some terrible unknown 
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reality behind it all which I cannot grasp. Help me, 
oh, help me to the truth ! *' 

" Why, certainly, with all my heart ; but you must 
not excite yourself so, or you will be ill again and 
there will be an end to solving your mystery for 
some time to come.*' 

"You are right, dear madam, I must be calm. 
Now, tell me all you can, please.** And pale but 
quiet he leaned back, resting with half-closed eyes. 

Mrs. Grenell began : " I have very little to tell ; 
but perhaps that little may awaken you to conscious- 
ness of more. Two days ago, late in the afternoon, 
a fierce storm sprang up very suddenly. The wind 
was like a hurricane, and in a few moments the 
ocean was a mass of seething billows. The tide was 
coming in and the surf ran frightfully high. My 
niece and I, watching from our balcony, saw a small 
yacht seemingly unmanned, and tossing at its mercy. 
Finally it upset and dashed nearer and nearer the 
shore, but preceding it was another object. We ran 
down to the beach. The surf dashed it almost at our 
feet. My two men sprang forward and seized it be- 
fore the receding waves could draw it back. That 
object was yourself. The wreck of your boat lies on 
the lawn below." 

The young man listened quietly until the last word. 
Then he spoke rapidly : " When — when did you say 
this storm occurred ? '* 

" Two days ago, on the I2th, in the afternoon.** 
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The young man sprang from the chair, but fell 
quickly back. " My God ! My God ! I remember 
now ! Something worse than shipwreck to me has 
happened on this coast ! But was no one with me ? 
Has no one else been found ? No inquiries made 
for me ? " 

" None that I have heard of," replied Mrs. Grenell. 

He covered his eyes with his hand as though 
thinking intently. Presently he spoke. There was 
no vibration in his tone this time. The voice was 
grave and stern : " Dear madam, a terrible tragedy 
has, I fear, occurred, with which my own experience 
is but child's play. I cannot hope to be of use now, 
but I must go at once and find out, if possible, what 
has happened. There is much that still remains a 
mystery to me, and I must try and solve it. The last 
thing that I remember until I awoke in this fairy- 
like place, is bei'ng on board the yacht with my 
cousin, Horace Langdon, a man about my own age. 
We had just landed our Uncle Brian at the foot 
of some curious cliffs about two miles above Bien- 
ville. It was low tide, and we were to return for 
him before its turning. Then my cousin and I 
sailed away, and afterward lunched off a loaf of 
peasant's bread and a bottle of wine which we had 
on board. The sun was quite hot, and, feeling 
drowsy, I lay down in the shadow of the sail. I 
remember nothing more. 

" My cousin is a good sailor and quite capable of 
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managing a much larger craft than ours, and then, 
too, we were only scudding along near the coast. 
What I cannot understand is, that both the boat 
and myself should have come in here in this dis- 
abled condition, and no sign of him anywhere. Can 
it be that without my knowledge he could in some 
way have gone to my uncle's assistance? And if 
so, would they not have made inquiries for me ? I 
cannot believe that my cousin is drowned. Why, 
he is like a fish, and can float for hours on the rough- 
est sea, — and as for that matter, so can I, and I 
don't understand yet why I did n*t.** 

Mrs. Grenell here interrupted to ask a question : 
"You mentioned that you lunched on bread and 
wine. Did your cousin drink the wine also at that 
time ? " 

The young man made a sudden gesture : " No ; 
I remember now that he did not ; he said the sun 
had made his head ache, and he thought he would n't 
drink any. I know I laughed about it, for he is 
usually not so abstemious." 

" Pardon me," said Mrs. Grenell, " if I ask one 
question more. Would this cousin of yours have 
any possible motive for injuring you ? *' 

" Why, none at all, I think ; we have never been 
bosom-friends, because — well — because we are not 
congenial ; but I think he can bear me no ill-will." 

" Nor to your uncle either? Neither you nor he 
stand in the way of his ambitious hopes ? " 
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A steel-like glance of intelligence shot»from the 
blue eyes. Slipping the ring from his finger he held 
it up to the light, revealing the exquisite sardonyx 
intaglio. 

" Look ! '' said he. " Two men of our house wear 
a ring like this. The one is the heir, the other the 
heir-apparent. My uncle wears the one ; I the other'' 
And he replaced the ring again on his finger. 

" But why do I waste time idly here ? My poor 
uncle, my best of friends, if you are living you shall 
soon be found, or, if dead, shall be avenged. Oh ! 
this suspense is terrible.'* 

He arose and walked with hasty, trembling steps 
across the floor. The woman was at his side in an 
instant. 

"Yes, I know it is terrible," said she, and her own 
voice trembled with sympathetic emotion, ** But let 
us consider for a moment. You cannot move with 
effect, without some plan of action ; sit down again 
and let us decide what is to be done. In the first 
place, if your uncle was rescued, it must have been 
two days ago. If unfortunately he was not, a few 
hours more or less will not affect the sad result. It 
is almost nightfall now, and nothing can be accom- 
plished before daybreak ; and finally, your own con- 
dition will hardly permit you to walk across the 
floor. You must submit to the inevitable and hope 
for the best. For myself, I have an intuition that 
your uncle has been in some way saved, and do not 
despise a woman's^ intuition." 
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" My dear, kind hostess, I could almost accept 
yours as a prophecy after your wonderful divina- 
tion of to-day, and never again will I extol man's 
logic at the expense of woman's intuition, for I can- 
not but feel that you have given me the key to this 
terrible mystery." 

" Very well then, be hopeful ; try and sleep well 
to-night, and to-morrow we will scour land and sea 
and force them to yield up their secrets/' 

A few minutes later/ searching for Angela, Mrs. 
Grenell found her sitting among the wreckage of the 
yacht, with a far-away, starry look in her eyes, and a 
flush on her cheeks like sunset pink. 

It was astounding. For two days had this fragile 
girl lain in a darkened room, in a state of mental 
and physical prostration, caused by the catastrophe 
on the beach ; and suddenly, without any apparent 
reason whatever, here she was again an hour later, with 
a healthful glow on her face and the look of a happy 
angel sent with " a joyful message to earth." Yes, 
Betty had expressed it rightly. 

"Why, how is this?" said Aunt Bloom, kissing 
her tenderly. " I am so glad my little girl is better. 
I have been very anxious about you. I feared you 
were so ill." 

" And so I have been, dearest ; sick unto death. 
I feel as though I had been entombed alive and just 
escaped. Oh, how good it is to live ! It seems to 
me life never meant so much before." And she be- 
gan to sing, softly and low, a weird air from Lohen- 
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grin. Suddenly she broke off. " Oh, how selfish I 
am ! I forgot for the moment all about the poor 
fellow upstairs." 

" He has come to life, and reason also ; but to 
grief as well,*' said her aunt. " He is very anxious 
about an uncle of his whom he left at the base of an 
inaccessible cliff at low tide, and was to return for in 
his yacht soon after. Then the storm came up, his 
shipwreck took place, and he is in dreadful uncer- 
tainty as to the fate of this relative, to whom he 
seems devotedly attached. 

" Let him be not anxious. All is well with him." 

" Why, Angela, you speak like an oracle." 

" I feel like one." 



CHAPTER V. 

THE TENANTS OF CASTLE DANGEROUS. 

Footsteps on the creaking stair ; 
Matron brave with silvered hair ; 
Maiden trembling with affright 
At the first approach of night ; 
Stooping low the learned sage 
O'er the volume black with age. 

Away up in a turret window of the old castle 
Aunt Fanny was scanning the landscape far and 
near. It was two minutes past the dinner hour, 
and her two other selves were nowhere in sight. 

It was unheard of ; something dreadful had hap- 
pened ; probably Brother John, with his mind full of 
some philosophical problem and his eyes turned in- 
ward, had walked blindly off the cliffs ; and here was 
the dinner getting colder every minute. But Jean, 
that little madcap Jean ! She ought to have her 
eyes open ; but probably in her chase after the white 
butterflies she had gone over too. 

" Well, she must have a cup of good, strong tea 
when she does come in. How does the child stand 
all this racing about ? Oh, dear ! I shall go mad if 
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they don't come soon *' ; and Aunt Fanny franti- 
cally wrung her plump white hands. But, even as she 
spoke, the culprits came in sight over a little hil- 
lock that rounded its shoulders just below the castle. 

Catching sight of the anxious face of the watcher 
in the tower, Jean waved the empty lunch-basket 
as high in air as her tiny stature would permit. 
Then turning to the Professor she said ruefully : 
" You dear old thing, we *re in for it now ; .but just 
leave me to do the talking. Remember we have a 
secret, and you will be sure to let it out." 

As they reached the rough-hewn steps of the 
castle. Aunt Fanny stood in the doorway to meet 
them. A pleasant picture she was to look upon ; 
albeit, there was still a trace of anxiety written in 
two perpendicular lines between her beautiful dark 
eyes. The last rays of the setting sun lingered lov- 
ingly on her silvery hair and kissed her pale cheeks 
again into bloom, and her rounded form was charm- 
ingly arrayed in a graceful gown of black satin and 
old rose. 

Jean, running lightly up the rude steps, carried the 
war right into the enemy's camp. Without allowing 
Aunt Fanny time for a word, she clasped her arms 
around her neck, exclaiming in the same breath : 
" You dear, darling auntie, I am almost famished ! 
Can't we have dinner right away this minute? And 
poor Uncle John is so thirsty, you must give him 
three cups of your nice Oolong to-night." 
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The Professor stood in silent, dazed surprise and 
admiration of the little strategist who was developing 
new qualities every instant ; why, soon this chit of a 
girl would outrival in interest his famous bugs and 
beetles. 

Aunt Fanny was instantly mollified. She had a 
weakness — a sort of Achilles' heel — and Jean knew 
it. She delighted in hungry, thirsty people. She 
liked to see them right before her revelling in the 
delicious dainties she herself had prepared for them. 
And if you would win her heart entirely, — drink two 
cups of her precious Oolong, and swear that nectar 
was ditch-water compared with it. Peace, then, being 
unconditionally but silently declared and under- 
stood, the trio was soon seated pleasantly at the 
well-filled board. 

" I don*t suppose there *s any thing fit to eat 
now,** remarked Aunt Fanny. 

" Oh, every thing is delicious ! " said Jean. *' Is n*t 
it. Uncle John?" 

"Very nice indeed," replied the Professor, who 
had been heroically, but, alas, vainly trying to devour 
the tempting morceaux that Aunt Fanny was heap- 
ing on his plate. The truth was, the afternoon's 
adventure had taken away the appetite of both uncle 
and niece, notwithstanding the assertion of the latter 
to the contrary. 

"Well," said Aunt Fanny, "'the proof of the 
pudding is in the eating,* they say, and the pudding 
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must be pretty bad judging from the proof. But, 
child, I really believe you have a fever. Your cheeks 
are scarlet and your eyes like two flames. What has 
she been doing to-day, John, — chasing butterflies as 
usual ? ** 

The Professor, feeling depressed and guilty under 
the burden of his secret, attempted to reply, but, un- 
used to strategy or prevarication, the words refused 
to come ; and Aunt Fanny impatiently exclaimed : 
** I do wish, John, that you would try and live a little 
more on the level of people around you. Really you 
grow more aggravating every day. I don*t suppose 
now, that you have the slightest idea of any thing I 
am saying. to you." 

" No, auntie, of course he has n*t ! " replied the 
young girl with ready tact. "But I did n*t chase 
butterflies to-day. I was engaged in more weighty 
pursuits,'* she remarked, with a demure sidelook at 
the Professor. "We had a nice long lecture on 
geology, and studied natural science a little. We 
found an interesting specimen in the cliff and made 
some satisfactory experiments. Is n*t that so. Uncle 
John?" 

"Yes, child, yes," the Professor with difficulty 
made answer. 

"And let me think," continued she, with a wrinkle 
of the pretty brows. "What was the outlandish 
name of that little conchological animal that the cliffs 
are made of?" 
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" Oh, child/* said Aunt Fanny, " if you two are to 
talk all night about rocks and shells, you must ex- 
cuse me ; they are too hard subjects for my taste. 
I will go up to my room and finish my novel." 

In spite of Aunt Fanny's practical ways, there was 
a deep vein of romance in her composition, and a 
good love story she enjoyed above every thing; but 
she often remarked severely on the tameness of the 
novels of the present day. 

"In the first place,** said she, " the characters are 
generally commonplace creatures that nothing of in- 
terest could happen to, and if it did, we should not 
feel interest enough in them to care. And again, if 
any one has a little thread of a story to spin, it must 
be spun out in negro dialect. Western argot, or 
Yankee drawl. -As for me,*' concluded she, de- 
cidedly, ** give me my literature in pure English that 
will parse.** 

She had had her own romance in her youth, but it 
had terminated disastrously, and saddened and dis- 
appointed, for a while she despairingly felt that life 
was not worth living. Then her naturally unselfish 
and healthful temperament triumphed, and her life 
flowed serenely into another channel, not so filled 
with roseate dreams or fraught with loving fancies, 
but a useful one, finally crowned with content. 

Her Brother John, several years her senior, had 
always been a source of anxiety to the family in con- 
sequence of his peculiarly unpractical temperament. 
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An untiring student, a profound thinker, but specu- 
lative, and a great theorist, he was as unfitted to 
make his way in practical, every-day life as the 
veriest infant. Therefore, when in the natural course 
of events he and his sister Fanny were left alone in 
the world, it was she who came to the front and 
shouldered the burden of their two lives. 

It was well for her, too, for it forced her out of her 
own half-deadened existence. A moderate compe- 
tence was left them sufficient for their modest wants, 
and as there was no ** fighting the wolf,** their lives 
flowed peacefully on, each indulging their own indi- 
vidual tastes and pursuits, independently of the 
other or of the outside world. They were of good 
old Puritan stock, and their early life had been spent 
in a certain New England town, the very name of 
which — in those days — was the synonym for culture 
and intellectuality. 

John Raymond was graduated from the first uni- 
versity in the country, after which he took a medical 
course, but the practical life of a physician was un- 
suited to his temperament, and he abandoned it for 
a professor's chair in his ** Alma Mater." That too 
became irksome, and he decided to devote his life to 
literature and science. In the meantime his sister 
Fanny, absorbed in practical cares for him, was grad- 
ually coming out from the cloud of her own life. 
About this time Professor Raymond, now a man of 
middle age, being much interested in the advanced 
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Grerman thought and fascinated with its metaphysical 
and speculative tendencies, conceived a longing to 
breathe the same air as these great thinkers. 

His sister made no objection ; one place was the 
same as another to her, so long as John was content 
and she had her romances to read ; and where would 
she find them better than in Germany? Besides her 
brother, she had one living interest in America, but 
as that had never entered into her daily life, it did 
not influence her to remain. 

Some years previously her only sister had married 
a brilliant young man of fine fortune and good family. 
Two happy years passed quickly over the young 
couple. A daughter was born to them and joy's 
cup was full to the brim ; but soon after the young 
mother, always delicate, fell a victim to the trying 
New England climate, and was swept away with 
hardly an hour's warning. Almost immediately the 
bereaved husband, broken with grief, embarked for 
foreign lands, leaving his infant daughter in charge 
of his widowed mother. Several years had passed 
and he had never returned. In the meantime the 
little maiden had waxed in stature and happiness, 
being petted and spoiled, ad libitum, by the dear 
grandmamma, who adored her. 

This then was Fanny Raymond's only living tie 
save John. 

The brother and sister therefore departed for 
Germany without leaving behind them any special 
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interests. Remaining there a year or more they, 
like most Americans, naturally gravitated to Paris. 
There in the gay city they continued the even tenor 
of their quiet lives year after year, until, two sum- 
mers ago, an event occurred which threatened to 
revolutionize their whole existence. Suddenly and 
without warning, Albert Brownlow, the wandering 
widower of their deceased sister, descended upon 
their quiet household, bringing with him his young 
daughter, now a miss of sixteen. The dear grand- 
mamma was dead and he was called home to admin- 
ister the estate and take charge of this little maiden. 

The first was easy enough to do, and within his 
own province ; but about the latter he was at his 
wit*s end. 

This little girl of his was adorable with her ca- 
ressing ways, her petite^ rounded figure, her rosebud 
mouth, and great, intelligent, gray eyes brimming 
over with fun, or filling with tears. Just now there 
were more tears than laughter in them. 

A happy thought struck him. She had an aunt in 
Paris. He would take this aunt by storm and let the 
object plead for itself. He did so, and the result was 
that the young niece was received by Aunt Fanny 
with open arms, and by the Professor in a bewildered 
kind of way, as though some law of nature had been 
broken and the world was in danger of toppling over. 
However, the world did not fall, nor was this new 
element an unpleasant disturbance in their quiet lives. 
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Albert Brownlow was possessed of immense wealth, 
and his little daughter would be a great heiress, but 
It was his wish that it should not be known. She 
should not be a prey to the noble fortune-hunters of 
the effete aristocracy of the old world. No money 
of his should buy a coronet to deck his daughter's 
brow. And so she took her place in the plain, quiet 
household, and after a little, sunshine seemed to fill 
its every nook. 

Mr. Brownlow remained in Paris some months, but 
his wandering ways had grown too strong to be re- 
sisted, and the last heard of him he was exploring 
the pink terraces of New Zealand, which were soon 
after destroyed by volcanic eruption. The Professor 
and his niece had soon become good comrades, and 
now they were located for the " season '* in this ro- 
mantic old castle, which Jean had instantly dubbed 
" Castle Dangerous," and the two were having a 
right royal time roaming over the breezy cliffs and 
exploring the many places of interest in the vicinity. 
But this last day, with its thrilling experience, was 
the great red-letter day of both their lives, and they 
talked it all over below, while Aunt Fanny was 
happily reading her romance in her turret chamber 
above. That night Jean was restless in her sleep, 
and murmured something about a bruised and bleed- 
ing hand, while the Professor's books failed to absorb 
him, and ever and anon a recumbent form with head 

of snow-white hair hid the letters of the page. 
4 



CHAPTER VI. 

CHEERFUL CERTAINTY VERSUS DIREFUL DOUBT. 

Morning's face so gay and bright 
Dispels the gloomy doubts of night, 
Reflects her splendor in the heart 
Of him who on his quest doth start. 



The morning succeeding the events narrated ir 
the last chapter dawned gloriously. The sunlighl 
glinted over the sea, and smiled down on the hill 
tops with their fields of waving grain, and wakened 
the scarlet poppies from their sleep. 

The day was still young, when two figures made 
their way from the old castle toward the sea. The 
one, tall, and almost meagre, — his long Prince-Alberl 
coat hanging loosely from his stooping shoulders 
his soft felt hat crushed over his shaggy brows, anc 
his full side-whiskers of iron-gray, waving gently ir 
the breeze. He moved deliberately, yet his long 
strides seemed to rapidly swallow up the distance 
ahead. By his side was a little figure, all in rec 
from toe to crown. As she danced along, her skirt* 
fluttering in the breeze, she seemed like one of the 
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scarlet poppies loosened from its stem and borne 
by gentle zephyrs to the sea. 

These two singularly mated companions moved 
decidedly, as if to an objective point. No swervings 
to the right, or wanderings to the left, as usual in 
their diurnal excursions, but in a direct line over the 
hillocks to the coast-guard cabin by the sea. The 
girl carried the usual lunch-basket, and uncommonly 
well filled it was this morning, for she had remarked to 
Aunt Fanny that this Normandy air made her more 
ravenous every day, as the empty lunch-basket of 
yesterday could attest. 

It would be superfluous to state that these two 
pedestrians were the Professor and his young niece, 
en route to visit the " interesting specimen " which 
they had found in the cliff and to make some more 
experiments in natural science. 

They had hardly knocked at the door of the cabin 
when it was opened by a nondescript individual 
wearing a Tam 0*Shanter cap, such as worn by the 
Norman fishermen, a pair of coast-guard trousers, 
and a rough pea-jacket. The eyes were covered 
with dark-colored glasses and the face smoothly 
shaven. The only familiar objects to these morning 
callers were the silvery hair and the hand with the 
sardonyx seal. 

That hand — would Jean Brownlow to her dying 
day ever fail to recognize it ? On facing this strange- 
looking being, the Professor stepped back a pace 
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with an " Excuse me, sir," but a tinkling little peal 
from Jean's merry lips, followed by a " Good-morn- 
ing " from a never-to-be-forgotten voice, enlightened 
him. 

" My dear sir," said he, " your disguise is com- 
plete until you speak, but your voice has a quality 
peculiar to high-strung, nervous temperaments, and 
I hardly understand how you have passed through 
such a terrible experience without leaving more 
physical traces." 

" I confess to you that it has left its traces, and 
most effectively too. If you will enter this strong- 
hold, of which at present I represent the entire 
garrison, I will disclose a fact which may not be 
as startling to you as it was to me when I first dis- 
covered it, but which, in the interests of physical 
science, you may be glad to know." 

As he spoke, the trio entered the cabin, the 
stranger carefully barring the entrance behind them. 

Miss Jean, having kept -silent all this time, could 
remain so no longer. 

"I recognized you directly, first by your hand, 
which I shall never be likely to forget, as it almost 
frightened the wits out of me the first time I saw it ; 
and then by your beautiful white hair, which any 
one would know again, having once seen it, and, 
added she, " I should say you had better have it 
dyed, or wear a wig, if you wish to remain incognito.'^ 

" My dear young lady," replied he, — and there 
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was deep meaning in his tone as he addressed her, — 
" My dear young lady, this same white hair, which 
was a key to your recognition, will prove my most 
effective disguise to those who knew me before my 
living entombment. This, dear sir," continued he, 
turning toward the Professor, " is the trace left by 
my two days* and nights* terrible experience in 
these cliffs *' ; and he touched lightly his snow-white 
locks, from whicli he had removed the disfiguring 
*'Tam.** "A silvery, one, sir, but none the less 
shocking to me when I first beheld it in that little 
mirror hanging there on the wall. I assure you, 
miss, that my locks were as brown as your own 
when I entered that fateful cavern.'* 

The young girl looked at him with a feeling akin 
to awe, mingled with some timidity and embarrass^ 
ment. 

" Oh, then,** she stammered, " you are not so 
dreadfully old after all, are you ? *' 

Mr. Grey removed his glasses. An amused ex- 
pression shone in his handsome dark eyes as he 
replied : " Why, not quite as ancient as these per- 
fidious old cliffs, and I rather regretted sacrificing 
my more youthful mustache to my silvery hair, but 
the fitness of things must be observed, and then the 
exigencies of the situation demanded the sacrifice.** 

" Oh, I did n*t notice the mustache yesterday, but 
I could not help observing the white hair ; I thought 
it was so beautiful ! ** 
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" And all that time I was unconscious that there 
was any thing so admirable about me. Do you 
know, my little deliverer, that you almost reconcile 
me to my mi rfortune ? I confess that I felt quite 
aggrieved when I first caught sight of my venerable 
locks/' 

The Professor, who had been for some time gazing 
seaward from the little window of the cabin, here re- 
marked : 

" There is ? small sail just off shore here which 
seems to be manoeuvring about as though with some 
other object in view than fishing/' 

Instantly the stranger seized a telescope, which 
was lying on a chest in a corner of the apartment, 
drew it open, and sighted it on the little craft. For 
a moment the three were silent, almost breathless, 
then suddenly the watcher exclaimed : 

" Thank God, he lives and he is true ! " 

He lowered the glass, — Jean, seized it, and without 
as much as " by your leave," she steadied the instru- 
ment against the window-sill, knelt upon the floor, 
and took a long, steady gaze. 

" Yes," she said, after a moment, softly, as though 
to herself. " Yes, he lives, but he too has looked 
death in the face." 

Just then the boat was turned about and sailed 
away toward Bienville, keeping as near the coast as 
practicable with safety. 

After watching the boat's course for a moment in 
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silence, Mr. Grey spoke again, and there was a new 
light in his face and a glad ring in his voice : 

" My dear friends and preservers, for the first mo- 
ment I am truly glad and thankful for my new lease 
of life. ■ The young man whom I have just recog- 
nized in that boat is my favorite nephew and heir. 
He is a noble fellow, and is the one and only friend 
I have allowed myself in many a year. To have lost 
him by death, or to have had him prove unworthy of 
my trust, would have left me only half a life. He 
lives and he is worthy. I feel it, and I see it, in his 
pale, anxious face. If there is treachery he is the 
victim of it as well as I. I rnust relieve his anxiety 
by letting him know that I am still in existence, but 
I cannot see him in the presence of the others who 
accompany him. I feel the importance of keeping 
my rescue a secret, now, more than ever, and if he 
also could keep from being seen and known here, it 
would be much better for my plans. He is seeking 
me as I would have sought him, and I must com- 
municate with him as speedily as possible." 

" I think," said the Professor, " they will probably 
visit this place." 

" Yes," said Jean. " The men were gesticulating 
and pointing toward here as they sailed away." 

" How long will it take them to reach here ? " 
asked Mr. Grey. 

" Well," replied the Professor, " the first possible 
landing is at Bienville, two miles below here, and 
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there is another good landing-place a mile beyond. 
It is a level strip of beach just fronting the Villa 
Aquarelle, which, I hear, is occupied by two Ameri- 
can ladies this season, but the beach, of course, is 
public/* 

" Naturally the boat will make the first landing,*' 
said Mr. Grey ; " and in that case they will come 
back across the cliffs on foot within the hour." 

"Yes, I think so, certainly," replied the Professor. 

" Then we must be expeditious,** said the other. 
" I cannot remain here to be discovered. I must 
seek a place of concealment, but I know of none 
near, unless I return to my subterranean quarters of 
yesterday, and I confess to an aversion for them.** 

" Oh, no, no ! ** cried Jean, horrified. 

" I think,** said the Professor, " if we leave imme- 
diately we may reach the castle without being dis- 
covered.** 

" Oh, how awfully jolly! ** said Jean. " Of course 
we can. My ! won*t Aunt Fanny open her eyes ? 
I warn you, Mr. Grey, you must be half famished, 
and be prepared to drink unlimited tea if you wish 
to win her good graces. But it will never do to take 
this lunch-basket home, filled,** and she deftly emptied 
its contents on a shelf of the little cupboard by the 
chimney-side. Then she placed the bottle of wine 
beside it. " There, my fine fellows, you shall have a 
good breakfast when you come in from your patrol/* 
said she, complacently. 
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Meanwhile the stranger had taken a piece of 
wrapping paper and written upon it, " Be not anx- 
ious, all is well with me," then folding it, lighted a 
bougie, took from the table a piece of coarse wax, 
melted it in the flame, dropped it upon the folded 
paper, stamped it with the sardonyx seal, and left it 
lying conspicuously upon the table. Not a very 
dainty messenger, but it would do its work. 

" Now,** said he to the Professor, " I will accept 
your kind hospitality with cheerful alacrity. I can 
return later and settle my account with my enter- 
tainers here.** 

The two men passed hastily out of the cabin, but 
Jean, womanlike, stopped for a moment to straighten 
things a little. 

"Come, Jean, x:ome,*' called back the Professor; 
and away darted the little sprite, leaving a dainty 
glove lying on the shelf with the lunch, and her 
favorite red-bordered handkerchief on the ground 
among the fagots. She overtook the others just 
as they were passing the entrance of the old fort. 

" Oh, wait ! ** said she. " Ought we not to conceal 
the traces of yesterday*s adventure?** 

"It is done already,** said Mr. Grey, "and buried 
beneath the iron bars is my last new London suit. 
As dead men tell no tales, we will trust the buried 
garments to keep our secret. Do you not think," 
continued the speaker, " that * Aunt Fanny * had 
better be fully informed of all the particulars of my 
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misfortunes before I am presented to her? First 
impressions are so important, you know.** 

Jean looked critically at him, from the rough 
** Tam ** that so ignobly crowned his noble head, the 
shapeless jacket that concealed his shapely shoulders, 
the coast-guard trousers, ungracefully short for the 
graceful limbs, and down to the clumsy shoes, which 
roomily encased the well-made feet. 

As she finished her inspection, she burst into a 
merry laugh, in which the grave Professor and the 
victim of this most incongruous toilet were forced to 
join. 

" Well, dress does certainly make a difference,'* re- 
marked the Professor, with the air of one advancing 
a new proposition. 

" Yes, I think you are quite right, Mr. Grey, about 
making your first appearance to my Aunt Fanny in 
that costume without informing her,** said Jean. 
" She is very liberal and all that, you know, but I am 
sure she would object to seeing these rough peasants 
in the garb of a gentleman, and perhaps, vice versa. 
She is a connoisseur on dress, and has strong preju- 
dices about the eternal fitness of things, and I fear 
she would not find any fitness to these choice gar- 
ments, either eternal or external. Uncle John, you 
will take our guest quietly into your den, while I 
run up to Aunt Fanny's turret and tell her all about 
him. But," cried she, with sudden perplexity, " what 
are we to do about his dress? He can*t wear gowns, 
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and your clothes would fit no better than these," and 
she looked at the two men, so dissimilar, almost 
despairingly. 

" My thoughtful young friend," replied Mr. Grey, 
" do not wrinkle your fair brows over that problem ; 
it is easily solved. My luggage should have arrived 
at Hotel Hauville two days ago, and if we can find 
some one to send for it, I can soon present myself to 
the mistress of your castle in proper apparel." 

"That is easily arranged, sir," replied the Pro- 
fessor. 

Jean's brows relaxed, and she thought with glee of 
the astonished looks of Aunt Fanny, when she should 
tell her the mighty secret. Then, too, Jean was glad 
of this diversion in their uneventful lives at the 
castle, which to the elder members was blissful 
peace and quiet, but to her fresh young soul, — 
stagnation. 

The vexed question of dress being satisfactorily 
settled, the trio walked rapidly, almost in silence, 
toward the castle, and just as they disappeared 
behind the last hillock, another trio appeared on the 
opposite cliff and walked slowly toward the sea. 
Although in eager haste, they moved thus slowly, 
for the reason that one of their members was either 
ill or greatly fatigued. The central figure of the 
closely formed group, a tall, high-bred man, was sup- 
ported on either side by a Norman peasant in the 
usual fisherman's dress. They moved directly toward 
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the coast-guard cabin. Reaching there, the tall young 
man sounded a rousing summons on the closed door. 
Receiving no reply, he opened it and entered. Im- 
mediately catching sight of the familiar seal as it lay 
upturned upon the table, he turned hastily to the 
others, who were just entering, and signalled them to 
remain outside. 

" Leave me here by myself for a while, my good 
men," he said ; " but wait within call.*' 

The men withdrew, and he closed and barred the 
door, as another closely allied to him had done so 
short a time before. Seating himself at the table he 
broke the seal and read the significant message. 

" Thank heaven ! My owi best and noblest friend ! 
Now I can live. and breathe again. Why, I could 
shout for very joy," and he read the blessed mes- 
sage again — " Be not anxious, all is well with me." 
"Why, how strange, how ver^' strange. It is the 
very message that tall, white girl whom I saw in the 
garden last night sent up to me. * Be not anxious, 
all is well.* It almost makes one creep," and a little 
shiver ran through the stalwart frame. " But how it 
reassured and quieted me then, and afterward, when 
the tones of her marvellous voice rolled up in such 
elfin strains of soothing melody, I sank into a sea of 
quiet dreams and slept until the dawn of this blessed 
day. But, am I really awake now? " and to reassure 
himself on that point the young man rose hastily 
and took a survey of the apartment. 
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Realistic enough it looked in the revealing light of 
the mid-day sun. In one comer was a rude chest, 
and on it lay the open telescope which an hour since 
had lent its powerful aid in distinguishing his own 
pallid face, far down on the waters below. A small 
cooking-stove stood before the chimney-piece, and, 
carelessly thrown on the brick floor by its side, was a 
bundle of fagots ; but — ^what was that dainty thing 
lying loosely on top like a white bird with broken, 
red-tipped wings that had alighted there and could 
fly no farther? The young man stooped to pick 
it up. A delicate perfume of white rose exhaled 
from it. 

" Now, by the gods ! no coast guardian ever owned 
this gossamer thing, breathing its wild-rose tales of a 
life unknown to such as they. I take you as a sweet 
messenger of a life I soon may know ** ; and breath- 
ing on it a light caress he placed it in his breast. 
Continuing his investigations, he discovered the open 
cupboard with its store of tempting dainties. 

" Well, upon my soul, these fellows here are very 
Sybarites. Cold chicken and jelly, chocolate Menier, 

and But what is this ? A new kind of dessert, 

I suppose." And he held up a tiny, long-wristed, 
SuMe glove. " This has an undeniable Parisian 
flavor. No Norman cordon bleu ever concocted this. 
I accept it as 2i,gage d' amour and keep it till I find 
its mate " ; and it disappeared to join the kerchief 
with its sweet perfume. 
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" Ah, here 's wine ! I drink to your health, fair 
unknown, and to our speedy acquaintance ! " and he 
tossed off a draught of the ruby fluid, from a cracked 
and disreputable mug, that stood handy for the pur- 
pose. " There, I am really grateful for that ! It 
makes me feel a little more as if I actually do 
exist." 



CHAPTER VII. 

AUNT FANNY RECEIVES A GUEST. 

Dress surely does a diflference make, 
When you have grave affairs at stake ; 
A well-cut coat, a stylish hat 
Essential are, remember that. 

On reaching the castle, as previously agreed upon, 
^ean ran immediately up to Aunt Fanny's sightly 
tower to inform her of the advent of their strange 
guest and of his still stranger adventures. 

Fortunately she had not seen their approach, as 
Jean had somewhat feared, for the little one did not 
wish in any way to be forestalled with her startling 
news, and she fairly bubbled over with delight when 
she found Aunt Fanny deep in the intricacies of 
plot and counterplot of one of her favorite authors, 
entirely oblivious of the tragic romance, the object 
of which was within her very walls. 

Meantime the Professor quietly conducted his 
guest into the " den ** as Jean had inadvisedly dubbed 
it. The undignified title was a misnomer for this 
pleasant, many-windowed- apartment opening down 
into the bright-hued garden. These charmiug gar- 
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dens were a specialty in this vicinity, and no habita- 
tion, be it lordly castle or lowly cot, but possessed 
this attractive appendage, and this particular garden 
was a specialty among specialties, with its circular 
bed of rose-bushes of manifold variety, and now in 
their freshest and most luxuriant bloom. 

In one corner was a sheltered nook, wherein swung 
an inviting hammock, a favorite lounging place of 
Jean's, who never remained within oppressive walls, 
except when compelled to do so by stress of weather 
or other arbitrary conditions ; and even then only 
under strong protest. 

The castle was built of gray, rough-hewn stone. 
Old it was, and ruinous it looked, but was really in 
good repair ; for in consequence of its commanding 
situation and many other attractions it was seldom 
tenantless, and the ** abomination of desolation " had 
no chance to settle upon it. Its towers were ivy- 
climbed, and the high wall of masonry that en- 
closed the spacious, bright-hued garden was also 
mantled with its glossy green. 

The little family were not able to fill half of the 
roomy old place, and hollow murmurs sounded in 
the empty rooms, echoed through the resounding 
corridors, and shouted down the spiral stairways of 
the grim old towers. 

Jean roamed alone about the queer old place in 
delight during the bright sunshine, but when the 
twilight shadows fell and the melancholy bat began 
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to flap his dusky wings, she became more socially in- 
clined, and was generally found nestled close to Aunt 
Fanny in her turret-chamber, or walking arm in arm 
with Uncle John in the garden, while he smoked 
his post-prandial and regaled her with tidbits of 
science or crumbs of philosophy. It was edifying, 
too, to observe how amiably she swallowed these 
solid tidbits and dry, hard crumbs at such times. 
Little Jean evidently was not over-brave, and any 
dose was sweet and palatable compared to being 
left alone with the spooks, of which she had a whole- 
some horror — a sort of ancestral legacy from her 
Puritan progenitors. This characteristic of Jean's 
was an added reason for her delight at having an- 
other inmate in their lonely, half-empty habitation. 

When the Professor and his guest had recovered 
somewhat from their rapid walk and were comfort- 
ably seated smoking their soothing weeds, Mr. Grey, 
turning to the Professor, said : 

" My dear sir, in thus taking me into your house- 
hold, and, in fact, after the inestimable service you 
have rendered me, I feel that I owe you my fullest 
confidence, and you shall have it. This, then, is 
my real name and address,** and he handed the Pro- 
fessor a conventional visiting-card, on which was 
engraved, * Bryan Grey Langdon, Heatherstone 
Park.' My estates are in Lincolnshire, England. I 
am the last of my family, and with the exception of 
two nephews, one of whom you saw in the boat this 
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morning, I am alone in the world, without ties of 
any kind. 

" He, whose pale, anxious face you had a momen- 
tary glance of, and who is now doubtless seeking me 
in the cabin on the coast, will be my heir. He is a 
noble fellow, and is worthy of all good that may 
come to him/' 

" But,'* said the Professor With slow thoughtful- 
ness, ** is not that rather a premature arrangement ? 
You are still a young man ; it is scarcely natural 
that you should abrogate all those ties which most 
men consider indispensable to symmetrical life, and 
especialUy to one who is blest with enough of this 
world's goods to deem it necessary to appoint an 
heir. Heirship,** continued he, " is with most men 
synonymous with sonship." 

"Yes, my dear sir; your argument smacks of 
logical truth, and I dare say, my reason for taking 
the step which you seem to deprecate may appear 
to you whimsical in the extreme. But you shall 
have no half confidences. I have had an experience, 
an unhappy disillusion, which decided me to make 
no more matrimonial ventures. I have sworn it, not 
only to myself, but to him on whose finger I have 
placed a seal like this, and I am not likely to retract." 

" Well, time will tell," replied the Professor, tritely, 
but with a tone of mental reservation in the laconic 
expression which lent it a new force and lengthened 
it into a well-rounded period. 
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Langdon then continued : 

" I mentioned to you that I had two nephews. I 
wish I could give as good a report of the second as 
of the one of whom we have beeii speaking, but un- 
fortunately I cannot. 

" He is the son of my deceased sister, who married 
very unfortunately, and he inherits the base, hypo- 
critical character of his father, who died only a short 
time since, in disgrace, at a certain gambling-place 
on the Continent. Then his son came home to us, 
and we have used every influence to stay his down- 
ward course, keeping him with us as much as possible, 
and striving to arouse in him higher impulses, but, I 
fear, with little effect. 

" My nephew, Grey, and I had planned a yachting 
cruise, and although he was a hardly congenial com- 
panion to either, we thought it best, for his own sake, 
to bring him with us if he felt inclined to join us. 
We were both surprised at the alacrity with which 
he accepted the invitation, and he has seemed to be 
in unusually fine spirits ever since we started out. 
We sailed across the Channel, touching at Deauville, 
stopping a day or two at F6 Camp, and then sailed 
along the coast until we reached those nearly fatal 
cliffs. You know the rest. 

" We had intended to remain here some weeks, 
and our baggage was expressed through to the 
Hauville, in the little town below, where I sincerely 
hope it now is.'* 
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" Ah," aspirated the Professor, " I forgot all about 
sending for it. I will send my man for it immedi- 
ately and have it brought up ; if you wish to send 
any message he can take it at the same time.'* 

" You are very kind, sir," replied Langdon, " and 
I gratefully accept your offer of a messenger. I 
must communicate immediately with my nephew, 
Grey Langdon." 

" But how is that to be done ? " asked the Pro- 
fessor. 

" Very simply ; we have ordered all letters to be 
sent to the post-office here to be kept until called 
for. Grey will certainly be on the qui vive, and will 
be sure to call or send there during the day. If you 
will allow me, I will write immediately." 

** Certainly," replied his host, motioning to a well- 
appointed desk between the windows. 

Langdon seated himself and, taking the first sheet 
that came to hand, wrote rapidly : 

" Dear Grey : — Meet me at sunset at the old church 
on the cliffs. Brian." 

^ Folding it, he placed it in an envelope, and as he 
raised it to his lips to moisten, he became conscious 
of the sweet perfume of white rose exhaling from it, 
Langdon smiled. 

" Grey will think me somewhat erratic in my choice 
of stationery. This is hardly a mate to the message 
I left him this morning," thought he. 

A messenger was dispatched at once and within 
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the hour returned, bringing to the destitute guest 
his much-needed luggage. He was at once installed 
in a turret chamber, the twin to that of the mistress 
of the castle, whence his precious possessions had 
already preceded him. As he entered the apart- 
ment and caught sight of his full-length reflection 
in the long-mirrored armoire he smiled, immensely 
amused. 

" It is a joke that reflects on myself pretty severely, 
but I feel so light-hearted that I really enjoy it," said 
he to the Professor, who accompanied him. " I must 
admit," continued he, with another survey of himself, 
" the wisdom of your niece in delaying my presenta- 
tion to the chdtelaine until the arrival of the * wedding 
garments.' " 

Breakfast was an hour late at the castle that day, 
but no line of impatience formed itself on Aunt 
Fanny's brow at this irregularity. She was in her 
natural element, and had fairly revelled in the ro- 
mantic adventure, as Jean graphically detailed it. 
She received the involuntary hero most cordially, 
but, really, had he not been heralded by the avant- 
courier of romance, the elegant, distinguished-looking 
Englishman, with his faultless dress, could not have 
failed to win her fastidious approbation. 

Jean felt just a little bit shy when she saw how the 
" interesting specimen " she and Uncle John had found 
in the cliff had evolved in the genial atmosphere of 
civilized surroundings. Finally, the Professor was de- 
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lighted at having discovered a man whose tastes and 
qualifications were, he felt, congenial with his own. 
Thus, under the most auspicious conditions, was 
Brian Langdon installed in Castle Dangerous. 

In the meantime Grey, his favorite nephew and 
chosen heir, had made his way back to Mrs. Grenell's 
hospitable villa, carrying three things which were not 
in his possession when he left it early that morning, — 
but they proved no burden : a light heart, a ten- 
button Suede glove, and a sweet-scented kerchief 
with a red border. 

He was warmly welcomed on his return by his good 
Samaritan hostess, for he had already won a cosey cor- 
ner in her sympathetic heart. The " tall, white girl '* 
was waiting also to receive him. This was the first 
conscious meeting of Grey Langdon with Angela 
Bloomfield, but, as they stood face to face, conven- 
tionality took an unconventional flight. 

" Well ? ** said Angela as she advanced with out- 
stretched hand and a glad light in her soulful eyes. 

"All is well," was the reply as the two hands 
clasped. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE RENDEZVOUS. 

They did but meet ; she passed him by 
With scarce a look, but a soft sigh 
Replied to his obeisance low, 
And life took on a warmer glow. 

The declining sun was turning the gray old 
church into burnished gold, when Brian Langdon 
opened a small portal and entered the sacred place. 
No living presence was visible, but a flood of har- 
mony rolled from the organ in the choir, and a 
glorious voice sang a triumphant jubilate. 

He listened entranced, his very soul drinking in 
the heavenly strains. Then, silently, he buried him- 
self in the dark shadows, where he could view the 
singer, all unconscious of his presence. Thrilled, 
and almost breathless, he feasted his soul on the 
beatific vision. Was it mortal maid, or angel from 
the heavenly choir ? 

The sun's last ray smiled on her golden hair, and 
her slender form was robed in virgin white. Even 
as he looked and listened the triumphant strains 
died away, the notes of a soft prelude filled their 
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place, and the opening lines of the Evening Hymn 
were sung with exquisite pathos : 

** Softly now the light of day 
Fades upon my sight away." 

The sunlight disappeared. The church was wrapped 
in gloom. The singer rose hastily and fled down 
the aisle. The portal was held open for her to pass 
by one who bowed low with white, uncovered head. 
She acknowledged the courtesy with the dignity of 
a young priestess and passed out into the twilight 
beyond. 

Brian Langdon gazed after the graceful figure as it 
seemed to float away, until it reached the brow of 
the hill and was about to descend from view, when 
another figure, climbing the height from the oppo- 
site direction, joined her, and the two remained for 
a moment like silhouettes against the evening sky. 
Then the slender, white-robed form of the maiden 
sank out of sight, and a tall, manly one came on 
toward the old church. 

The watcher at the entrance knew it immediately. 
Would the other recognize him as readily ? Another 
moment and they were face to face. 

" Excuse me, sir,*' said the new-comer, " will you 
allow me to pass?*' and he started to enter the 
church. 

" Grey,*' said Langdon. Grey turned instantly. 

" Who spoke ? '* asked he. 
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" I did," replied the white-haired man, whose eyes 
were covered with the dark glasses. 

" Good God ! What do you mean ? ** came from 
the suddenly pallid lips of the other. Brian took 
him by the arm. " Come,** said he, " I have much 
to say to you.** Grey followed him, dazed and be- 
wildered ; and there, in the deepening darkness and 
silence of the grim old church, each told the tale of 
his terrible experience. 

As Grey ended his recital, Brian exclaimed : " Af- 
ter what you have told me, I have not the slight- 
est doubt of this being the work of that villain, 
Horace, with the storm as an accessory. How he 
could have managed to save himself, when leaving 
us to the mercy of the waves, is still a mystery ; but 
that he did so, I am convinced, for I hear inquiries 
were made at Hotel Hauville yesterday in regard 
to our luggage, which had arrived there, but was, of 
course, still uncalled for in the office. The person 
inquiring was an ordinary peasant, who had shown a 
written order for the portmanteau belonging to 
Horace. It had been given to him, and he had de- 
parted ; no one knew whence. This much Professor 
Raymond*s man learned when he called at the hotel 
to-day for my luggage. But your traps are all there 
yet, are n*t they. Grey ? ** 

"Yes, but you see, in consequence of having a 
quick-witted woman to take charge of my affairs 
while I was in limbo, I was n*t quite as destitute 
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for dress as you and Horace evidently were ; still I 
have had rather a delicate experience in that line 
too/' and a vision of beruffled wrists, and a mascu- 
line neck, surrounded by frills and furbelows, floated 
airily through his mind. 

" Really,** replied Brian, " dress is a more import- 
ant factor in life than one realizes until deprived of 
it *' ; and he smiled at the remembrance of his reflec- 
tion in the armoire in the turret chamber, which 
seemed to have left its impress there, for he never 
after consulted its tell-tale surface without mentally 
seeing it. 

" But apropos of Horace,** continued he, seriously. 
" It is quite likely the young man has departed for 
England by this time to claim his estates. You see 
he has had two whole days to make investigations 
here, while we were in * durance vile,* and as there 
was no sign of us in that time, he is doubtless quite 
confident that his diabolical plot was successful, and 
that we have both perished. Now the question is, 
how far shall we let him go on ? For the sake of 
the family name I think we had better deal with 
him at once. To do so effectively, I must go to 
England immediately, leaving you here as a sort of 
coast-guard. 

"You say that your hospitable hostess insists 
on your remaining with them for the present ; I 
see nothing objectionable in your doing so, as she 
entirely understands the situation, and it will be 
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best for our plans that you do not appear in town. 
It is quite probable that the enemy may still be 
here in ambush. However, if he is gone he cannot 
be many hours in advance of me, and will not hav^ 
much time to do mischief before I overtake him ; 
and then for a final settlement.** 

" Be cautious, Brian,** said Grey, " he will be 
desperate.** 

" Do not fear ; villains who work in darkness are 
always cowards by daylight, and it shall be a face-to- 
face encounter. I shall return here as soon as I 
have arranged all safely at home, for I have an idea 
that our cruise, which has begun so tragically, may 
turn out an agreeably interesting experience.** And 
a vision of the graceful white-robed figure disap- 
pearing in the twilight swam across his mental 
vision. 

" By the way,** asked Grey, somewhat irrelevantly, 
** where did you find the stationery on which was 
indited your last laconic epistle ? From some rose- 
garden, I opine, from its tell-tale perfume.** 

" Well,** replied Brian, " you are very warm. It 
was next door to it. I picked the rose-scented leaf 
from Professor Raymond's desk.'* 

" Ah, I see ; your Professor has dainty tastes for a 
man of science.*' 

" Verily,*' answered Brian, " I am inclined to believe 
that the scented sheet was not his property at all, 
but that of his young niece, Miss Jean Brownlow.** 
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"Rather pretty name, that,** said Grey; **what 
sort of a girl is she ? " 

" Adorable,'* replied Brian. " Just the sort of a 
,girl to lose one*s heart to at first sight. I know 
mine beat pretty hard when I first heard her light 
footstep ; and I believe after the first shock it ceased 
to beat altogether. I am not conscious of having 
had one since ; so perhaps she has it in her possession 



now/' 



Grey gave a low whistle under his breath, but 
made no audible reply to his companion. After a 
moment of apparently thoughtful silence on both 
sides — 

" Grey,** said Brian, with careful nonchalance, " I 
think I saw you stop and speak with a woman in 
white on the hill-top as you came here to-night.** 

" Oh, yes,** replied Grey, with an emphatic sigh, 
"a lovely creature, too spooky perhaps for some 
tastes, but tremendously fetching. She 's Mrs. 
Greneirs niece, and lives down at the villa with us. 
[Emphasis on us.] She *s a glorious singer, and we 're 
to have some duets together when I get over being 
shaky. I %ay, dear old fellow, our lines are laid in 
pleasant places here, are n*t they ?'* 

Silence for a moment from the elder man and 
then — 

" I think. Grey, we had better take rooms at the 
Hauville when I return.** 

" All right,** said Grey. Anywhere you wish, so 
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that we remain in this vicinity. I am getting to like 
the place immensely. I have already discovered 
some very interesting things here " ; and he lightly 
fondled the contents of his breast-pocket. 

" Well, it grows late/* said Brian, " and as I have 
some preparations to make to-night for my early 
morning journey, we will say good-night and good- 
bye until I return.** 

" God bless you, Brian, dear old fellow, and have 
a care. I wish I could go with you and share the 
danger.** 

" Don't think of it, my boy, or rather, console 
yourself. The real danger may be here instead of 
there.** 

The two men pressed each other*s hands affec- 
tionately, and parted, the one for the castle on the 
hill-top, the other for the villa by the sea. These 
two were more like brothers than uncle and nephew. 
In point of age, there was only ten years* difference, 
and in personnel they were very similar. The princi- 
pal difference was in complexion, Grey being a pure 
blond Saxon type, while the other represented the 
darker Norman strain. Grey had lost both parents 
in his infancy, and had been taken into the elder 
household, and reared as a son of the family. Brian 
had been brother, friend, and mentor to his young 
nephew, and in return Grey gave him his love, trust, 
and confidence in over measure forever. To sum it 
all up, they were both noble fellows, and worthy of 
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each other. Therefore it happened that when five 
years previously Brian had experienced the great 
disappointment of his life, and was lying physically 
prostrate from the shock, he had called Grey to his 
side, and vowing, if he lived, never to marry, made 
him unconditionally his heir. Since then Grey had 
worn the seal of his heirship. 

It was a large estate, but there was no title, no 
entail, and no other possible claimant, save the un- 
principled young relative, whose villainy had come 
so nearly overthrowing the present dynasty. 

When Langdon reached the castle on his return 
from the old church, all was silent, and darkness 
reigned supreme everywhere, save in the entrance 
hall, where a single bougie spluttered a reproachful 
welcome to the belated guest. They were early 
birds in this sombre domain — that is, '' early to bed '* 
and ** early to rise,'* a remnant perhaps of their young 
New England habits; and Langdon had accepted 
their hospitality only on condition that he should in 
no wise derange their usual customs. Therefore, 
when the Normandy clock in the hall signalled the 
hour of ten in loud, resounding tones, the drowsy 
Professor lighted his bedroom bougie^ slowly ascend- 
ed the stairway, and disappeared in the darksome 
corridor, to be seen no more until the hour for his 
breakfast coffee. 

Aunt Fanny and Jean had long since been in the 
arms of the drowsy god, the former in her favorite 
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turret chamber, and the faint-hearted little Jean in an 
alcove-like room opening off from it. No entreaties 
could make her avail herself of the large, airy room 
in the opposite tower. No, indeed ; she was morally 
sure Aunt Fanny would be ill, or have bad dreams, 
or something would happen, and she would need her 
in the night. No, she would not desert Aunt Fanny. 
And so a little white-curtained bed had been placed 
in the alcove room adjoining, and there now serenely 
sleeping lay the charming creature, childlike, but 
also sweetly womanly at times. 

Their unexpected guest had been relegated to 
Jean's rejected turret, where the dim rays of the 
sputtering bougie were now making the darkness 
visible, while the occupant was feelingly making 
preparations for his trip across the Channel. 

From the villa down by the sea, bright, cheerful 
lights smiled a welcome to Grey as he descended 
the dark hill-side. Angela had retired to her quiet 
rest, but Mrs. Grenell was almost preternatural in 
her wakefulness, and she greeted her tardy guest 
with the brightness of high noon. 



CHAPTER IX. 

REVELATIONS. 

Wondrous was the tale he told, 

Albeit, strictly true ; 
She listened trembling, pale, and cold. 

He closed — she gasped — '* I knew ! " 

On the following morning, seated on the balcony 
with Mrs. Grenell and Angela, Grey related at length 
the story of his uncle's terrible experience. He was 
a good talker, and as he dramatically recounted the 
thrilling details of Brian's imprisonment in the cliff 
and subsequent rescue, no Othello was ever listened 
to by his Desdemona with intenser interest than was 
Grey by these two women down by the sounding 
sea. Angela had grown deadly white. Leaning 
forward, her hands crossed over her knee, her head 
raised, and her eyes dilating, she drank in every 
word, nodding now and then, as though in confirma- 
tion of the tale. As he reached the climax of the 
rescue — 

** I knew it, I knew it,*' she gasped under her breath, 
and, rising hastily, she passed into the house. Grey 
gazed after her in amazement. Mrs. Grenell, ob- 
serving him, hastened to say : 
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" Do not be suprised at any thing Angela may 
say or do. She is full of vagaries and fancies of all 
sorts, the effect, I think, of her highly strung, sym- 
pathetic temperament on her frail physique. With- 
out doubt, if she were physically stronger she would 
not be so susceptible to these strange and subtle in- 
fluences. Indeed, physicians have told me so, and 
Charcot himself was interested in her case when we 
were in Paris. It seems that nothing of importance, 
either for good or evil, happens around us that does 
not have its forecast in her soul. I should feel much 
easier about her if she were only a little more like 
other young girls. 

** I was beginning to feel that she was becoming 
more like healthy flesh and blood when you so un- 
expectedly and somewhat sensationally called on us. 
Then for two days she seemed to have lapsed again 
into her unreal life. I was almost despairing, when, 
at the return of your consciousness, and, as it proved, 
the simultaneous rescue of your uncle, she came forth 
from her dfeam-land and has since then seemed like 
one new-born, with healthful, every-day instincts 
and tastes like the rest of us. Pray Heaven that no 
other influence comes into her life to check them. 

**The disappointment in her musical career has 
greatly depressed her, and she has not sung a note 
for months, until the night she sang a lullaby to you 
from the garden.*' 

" Well/* said Grey, " she did a good work then ; for 
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I was wild with despair and feverish with impatience 
to be on my search for my uncle, which you had 
proved to me with your excellent logic would be 
impossible until the dawn ; when her message came 
to me with Delphic force — *A11 is well with him.* 
And afterward, when her voice rolled up from the 
garden in its soothing melody, what could I do but 
sleep?" 

" I am so glad of that,** replied Mrs. Grenell, 
warmly, " but now tell me more of your uncle. I 
interrupted you to talk of Angela, but you will for- 
give me, for, as the sacred saying goes, ' out of the 
abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh,' and 
Angela is of the abundance of my heart, I confess 
it.** 

" I thank you for your kind confidence, my dear 
Mrs. Grenell, and I am quite ready to give you mine 
unreservedly in return, but I really do not remember 
how much I have already imposed upon your patient 
hearing.** 

" One thing you did not tell me which is certainly 
of interest to us all. The names of your uncle's 
rescuers." 

"Did I not?*.* said Grey. "That was a remiss- 
ness indeed. They were Professor Raymond and 
his niece. Miss Jean Brownlow,** — how he rolled the 
last name like a sweet morsel under his tongue, 
while a breath of white rose seemed to flutter in his 
heart. "The Professor, his sister, Miss Raymond, 
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and their niece occupy the ruinous old castle on the 
eminence just beyond the town." 

" What name did you.say ? Raymond ? Can it be 
John Raymond and his sister Fanny ? ** 

" The very names my uncle used when speaking 
of them,** replied Grey. 

** Well, talk of the strangeness of fiction, nothing 
is so absurd as plain truth. Why, they are old 
friends of mine whom I have not met for years; 
and to think that we both have had a finger in this 
pie/* 

"And,** said Grey, laughingly, carrying the 
elegant metaphor still further, " both pulled out a 
plum.** 

Mrs. Grenell joined in the laugh, and then — * 
" How can we talk this nursery nonsense about such 
serious subjects ? '* 

" But I am not a serious subject,** replied Grey, 
" although you may find my dear old uncle more so. 
— Heigho, I am so glad to be alive ! I believe I 
will never be serious again ; and remember, Mrs. 
Grenell, my new life is only two days old yet, so 
make allowances for my youth.** 

" I am glad you enjoy your new life so much, and 
feel so youthful ; I hope your poor uncle is glad to 
be alive also ; but very likely he does not feel so 
young. Is he quite elderly ?** 

" No,** answered Grey, " not old enough to be 
decrepit, although he has snow-white hair ; but you 
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shall judge for yourself,'* continued Grey, with a 
mischievous twinkle in his eye, "when he returns 
from his trip home. He has. expressed a wish to be 
presented to my kind, hospitable hostess directly he 
is here again/* 

" It will give me great pleasure to meet him," said 
Mrs. Grenell ; " and I am sure Angela will be so glad 
to know him also, for she has a penchant for elderly 
people, with whom she is always a favorite. And, 
Mr. Langdon '* 

" Please, dear Mrs. Grenell, won't you call me 
Grey?'* said he, interrupting her; "of course it *s 
unconventional, and all that, and you don*t know 
yet whether I *m worthy to receive so strong an 
* evidence of your favor, and I have no credentials 
to give you, as I came so unexpectedly. But just 
take me on trust until Brian comes.** 

" Until who comes?** asked she. 

" Why, Brian,** replied Grey ; " you see we drop the 
titles of uncle and nephew when we are together.** 

" Does he think it quite respectful ? ** asked she. 

"Yes, I think he rather seems to like it. You 
know these elderly fellows rather like to be hail 
comrade with their juniors. It makes them feel 
young again, I suppose.** 

" Yes, I dare say that is so,** remarked Mrs. Gre- 
nell. " I have often noticed that a man of advanced 
years is much more sensitive in regard to them than 
a woman of like age.*' 
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" Yes, my dear Mrs. Grenell, doubtless that is true ; 
but as that proposition does not affect either of us 
as yet, please return to my request that you will call 
me by my first name, Grey. I assure you it will 
prevent confusion, too, because when my venerable 
. uncle returns he will be Mr. Langdon, you know ; 
and then, it will make me feel less like an intruder, 
and more at home.** 

This last argument was conclusive. 

" Very well, then. Grey, I will act on your sugges- 
tion, and find nothing unnatural in doing so. When 
do you think your uncle will return ? '* 

" I really do not know, except that it is morally 
certain he will be here at the earliest moment expe- 
dient. For I think he has already discovered attrac- 
tions here which will compel his speedy return. 
And a slight cloud came over his cerulean eyes. 

" Indeed,** said Mrs. Grenell, with an interrogative 
raising of the brows. 

"Yes,** replied Grey; "but really, Mrs. Grenell, I 
fear I have been selfish in detaining you all this 
morning, first with my tragical recital and afterward 
with my nonsense. Now, with your permission I will 
go and examine into the state of my disabled yacht. 
It looks from here as though it had had the roughest 
usage of the three.** And with a bow Grey walked 
briskly down to the beach, while Mrs. Grenell went in 
search of Angela. She found her alone in her room, 
having, as some women would express it, "a good cry.*' 
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"What,'* said she, ** Undine dissolved in tears?" 

" No, Aunt Bloom, only a * January thaw,' " replied 
Angela, smiling through the rain. 

" Better call it a * spring freshet,' I think, and trust 
that nature will be all the brighter for it afterward," 
said Mrs. Grenell. 

" Oh, you darling Aunt Bloom, you always say 
and do the right thing ! Why can't I be more like 

** No, dear ; be your own self ; but I think if you 
would associate more with young people of your age 
it would be better for you. There are a number of 
nice girls here in town now whom we knew in Paris." 

" Yes, I know. Aunt Bl9om, dear, but they don't 
understand me nor I them, and we become mutually 
wearied in no time." 

" That may be so just now, dear, because you 
have been so absorbed in your music you have n't 
considered it worth while to interest yourself in 
other things, but now that you must in a measure 
curb your ambition in that direction, try, my darling, 
to fill your life with other interests, perhaps more 
commonplace, but more on a level with mankind in 
general." 

" Why, auntie, what a lecture you are giving me." 

" Well, my dear, don't you think you deserve it a 
little? Now there is that unfortunate young man 
out there on the beach," and she indicated Grey 
through the window, standing in true Briton style 
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with his hands in his pockets. " I really don't think 
you have given him one word of sympathy yet." 

" Well, are n't we taught that deeds speak louder 
than words? And have n't I given him my nice 
pink and white room, with the utmost cheerfulness ? 
And as for sympathy, I really don't think he needs 
it,** replied Angela, laughingly. "Any one who has 
won so completely the good graces of my Aunt 
Bloom is no fitting subject for sympathy, and then 
he is such a boy too ; why, I seem ages older than 
he ; I fancy I should get along much better with his 
dear old uncle." 

"Well, dear, I won't insist upon your sympathy 
for Grey then." 

Here Angela opened wide her eyes at hearing the 
familiar, almost affectionate way that Mrs. Grenell 
spoke of her young guest. 

" But I really think we ought to be more social 
among our friends in the outside world. And don't 
you think, dear, that you are strong enough to en- 
dure a little society now and then ?" 

" Why, of course I do ; I never remember feeling 
so well or so strong or so — so — wide-awake before in 
all my life. I must have been very selfish and a 
great trial to you, but I never thought of it until 
now. Every thing has seemed so unreal and dream- 
like to me, and a great weight has been always here," 
and she placed her hand over her heart, " but it is 
all gone now, and I seem to be breathing a new life." 
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" My dear child," said Mrs. Grenell, kissing her 
tenderly, " this Normandy trip has been a good 
stroke for us. You would never have recovered like 
this in New York or Paris.** 

A good, practical, common-sense solution of the 
matter, and satisfactory to its author, but lacking in 
profundity — an absolute ignoring of all subtle and 
invisible agencies which had, perhaps, powerfully 
aided in the much-desired result. 

" And now, Angela,** continued her aunt, " I am 
going to send out cards for an informal four-o*clock 
tea in the garden very soon. You know that several 
of my * dear five hundred * are scattered about Bien- 
ville now. And then I find some dear old friends of 
mine are domiciled in that old castle, which we have 
seen and admired so often from the site of the old 
church. I am going to call there to-day. Will you 
go too ? ** 

"Gladly,** replied her niece. 



CHAPTER X. 

A DONKEY EXCURSION. 

The great uncertainty of things 

Adds richly to their flavor, 
But to the mortal often brings 

Misfortune with its savor. 

The little family at Castle Dangerous were taking 
their mid-day breakfast and discussing the new ele- 
ment that had entered their quiet lives so startlingly 
two days before. Their guest had departed for Eng- 
land early that morning, but Jean had been up be- 
times to bid him good speed and a safe return. 

" Uncle John," said Jean, " you look triste and 
distrait to-day ; don*t you think a nice tramp over 
the cliffs in this glorious breeze would clear the cob- 
webs out of your brain so that you could give me a 
botany lesson ? " 

Shrewd little Jean — the Professor brought him- 
self back from some theoretical explorations he was 
making a thousand feet underground, and in a dazed 
kind of way stared at the speaker. Jean repeated 
her question. At the suggestion of the botany les- 

89 
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son, the Trofessor smiled benignly. The child was 
really beginning to take some interest in subjects of 
importance. 

"And,'* continued Jean, " we might take a donkey 
cart and Aunt Fanny could go too/* 

"You will please count me out, little one,.** said 
Aunt Fanny. " I have had some experience with the 
donkeys here, and am not closely enough related to 
them to attempt any more excursions with them.** 

" Well, Uncle John, let us take the donkey anyway, 
it will be so nice to have the cart to bring our speci- 
mens home in.** 

" I rather doubt the wisdom of it,*' replied the Pro- 
fessor, slowly. " The donkey is a somewhat erratic 
and obstinate beast, but perhaps if we should go far 
and gather many specimens the cart will be avail- 
able to bring them home in, as you say.** 

And so the little madcap had her way as usual, 
and within the hour a pudgy little gray donkey was 
leisurely dragging a two-wheeled yellow cart through 
the narrow street leading to the cliffs, in which was 
seated a queen-like little figure in scarlet, wildly flour- 
ishing a disabled whip, which by no possible means 
could be made to hit the mark. A tall, dignified fig- 
ure in loosely fitting clothes, with stooping shoulders 
and iron-gray whiskers, walked by the side of this 
elaborate " turnout.** 

" I say. Uncle John," said the young lady from the 
cart, " suppose we go up to La Ferme des Artistes 
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before we begin to gather our specimens ;*of course 
that is one of the things to be done here, and we 
may not have many such days as this, for you know 
fair weather on this coast is not to be relied on many 
days at a time." 

" I suppose we might go up there now, but I 
rather regret having the donkey with us, for the 
road is very steep leading to the farm." 

" Why, that *s just the reason I wanted him," said 
Jean, forgetting in her eagerness all about the " speci- 
mens," " so that we need n't climb it ourselves. You 
get into the cart too, Uncle John ; just see what a 
strong little fellow he is, and so reliable ; how 
smoothly he has jogged along all the way. 

"Yes," replied the Professor, "but it has been a 
smooth way for him so far ; wait until he reaches 
the ascent and see then how reliable he is." 

" Oh, nonsense, uncle dear ; let us try it anyway. 
I know some girls who are painting up there with 
a master, and Professor Piquemup is collecting 
some interesting specimens of — of — I don't remem- 
ber what, but something with a very long name 
and " 

" Well, well, child, we will try it, but I have grave 
misgivings." 

And so they turned the little gray donkey into a 
road leading up the green hill-side. He slowly 
trudged on for a few rods without seeming to notice 
the change, and Jean was in high glee. 
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" Come, Uncle John," she cried, "jump in and ride 
up the " 

But she failed to finish her sentence. The road- 
way was narrow and steep, with green banks rising 
closely on either side, which fairly bristled with 
thistles. The donkey had suddenly awakened to 
the situation, just as Jean's confidence in him had 
become firmly established, and before she could 
utter another word the treacherous little beast was 
half-way up the bank voraciously tearing at his 
favorite dainties, the cart was on the perpendicular, 
while Jean's little figure described the horizontal in 
the roadway. 

The Professor stood for a moment helpless and 
aghast. Jean was unhurt, but furious ; she was up, 
with every nerve and muscle instinct with purpose, 
before he had decided what move to make first. 
Grasping the dilapidated whip, she sprang up the 
bank, and in an instant more blows fast and furious 
were rained down on the imperturbable beast, who 
continued his prickly feast in utter enjoyment. 

Jean was desperate. She now understood the 
significance of the broken whip. The Professor now 
came to her succor. Seizing the donkey by both 
ears, he dragged him with all the force of his unused 
muscles back to the roadway, Jean meanwhile taking 
the burden of the cart upon herself. Finally the 
whole establishment was straightened out, the cart 
uprighted, and the recalcitrant steed standing ap- 
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parently meek and submissive in the roadway. Jean 
mounted in the cart again and seized the reins. The 
donkey evidently took the movement as a signal for 
another feast, for away he darted up the opposite 
bank, burying his nose deep in the thistles. This 
time Jean was on guard, and sprang out without 
waiting to be thrown. 

" It *s no use," said she, disconsolately ; ** you 
were right, Uncle John. A donkey is a very erratic 
and unreliable beast, and instead of his carrying us 
up the hill we shall have to carry him." 

" Don't you think, in view of these difficulties, 
that we had better defer our visit to the farm until 
we can make more favorable conditions ? " 

" Oh, dear, no," answered Jean. " Why, we are 
half-way up there now, and Professor Piquemup will 
be so delighted to meet you." And the little maiden 
had her way again. 

The poor Professor seized the bits, literally drag- 
ging the animal up the hill, while Jean pushed on the 
cart behind. And thus they reached the level sum- 
mit ; the Professor exhausted and perspiring, and 
feeling inclined to indulge in strong language. With- 
out doubt this was the most physically active affair 
he had ever been engaged in. 

Jean was flushed and tired, but triumphant. The 
donkey stood quiet and non-committal. A few rods 
farther, on the level, was their objective point. 

The buildings of this farm, as on most Normandy 
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farms, were enclosed within an earth wall some five 
or six feet high and several feet in thickness, from 
which were growing trees, very close together, form- 
ing a lofty and almost impenetrable hedge. On the 
side facing the sea these trees were Dantesque in 
appearance, always seeming in terrible commotion 
even when the air was quite still ; apparently tossing 
their grotesque and tortuous branches in everlasting 
ceaseless agony, twin-like to those in his infernal 
forest. On the landward side is a dilapidated gate- 
way, entering which the visitor sees directly why this 
place is called " La Ferme des Artistes T 

Here are your pictures all ready to lay on the 
canvas. Form, color, still life, and tableaux-vivants. 
And then, the atmosphere ; small wonder artists do 
such good work here. 

Standing well back in the enclosure is the family 
dwelling, with its roof of thatch and small grimy 
windows. Adjoining it is a modern stable, a sort of 
incongruity, but looking much more comfortable 
to live in. These Norman peasants have not much 
idea of comfort or even cleanliness. On this after- 
noon the place is full of life and motion.* A load of 
sweet-scented sun-dried hay is being pitched into 
the roomy thatch-roofed barn. A great white- 
faced bull is being led to the p6ol to drink, frighten- 
ing the ducks and geese from their natural element. 
A pair of horses tied under a gnarled old tree are 
stamping restlessly and tossing their long thick 
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manes in the breeze. Cocks, hens, and chickens 
cluck and crow, and the sturdy peasants, men and 
women, pass in and out of the picturesque old 
weather-stained sheds and barns in their routine of 
labor. Several artists of both sexes scattered about 
in different points of view are working as though 
deeply inspired over their canvases. 

Jean, sitting in the donkey cart at the entrance, 
takes it all in quietly for a few minutes, but presently 
a little black and white kitten runs across the grass, 
and in an instant Jean is out of the cart and giving 
it chase. Her chase brings her close up to one of 
these artists, a young English girl ; you discover 
that by her rich, sweet-toned voice directly she 
speaks. 

" Why, Jean Brownlow, is that you ? I might have 
known it by the tempestuous way of your coming.** 

" Well, really, am I so very stormy ? " 

" No, dear, on the contrary you are a very sunny 
little thing." 

" Oh, why does every one call me a little thing. 

I *m sure I am as tall as you and I was eighteen last 

J»» 
une. 

" Well, Jean, you see ** 

But Jean did not wait to see ; she was off again 
after the kitten, which brought her back to the cart, 
and then, dashing under it the little thing rushed on 
with such speed that Jean was fain to give up the 
chase. 
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" Well, go, you spiteful little cat ; I don't want 
you anyway. I think I *11 just try the temper of 
this docile-looking beast again '* ; and thus solilo- 
quizing she sprang into the little cart. 

Uncle John had found a kindred spirit in the 
somewhat uncouth personnel of Professor Piquemup. 
They were deep in some scientific discussion and she 
would not be missed. She caught up the reins and 
drove out over the level toward the sea. 

Presently there w^s a gradual descent and the 
donkey increased his speed. Faster and faster he 
trotted, downward and onward, the sound of the sea 
rising nearer and louder with every advancing step. 
Jean tried with all her force to rein him in ; all in 
vain. Then she pulled on one rein with the despera- 
tion of dying hope, trying to change his course. No 
effect whatever — downward and onward still ; the 
edge of the cliff was perilously near ; the sea shrieked 
up to her from two hundred feet below. 

Pale and faint with terror she tried to jump from 
the cart ; her foot, caught in the reins — one terrible 
moment and then all would be over, and then — 
But — what had happened — all was not over. In 
fact, — nothing went over. She felt herself held 
close and safe ; and then, — she was sobbing hysteri- 
cally, and a pleasant voice was saying soothingly : 

" Don't cry, you dear little thing, you *re all right 



now." 



Who was this who dared to call her " dear little 
thing" and tell her not to cry? 
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She struggled to regain her feet and her com- 
posure simultaneously. It was too much to accom- 
plish. There she was — half in the cart, half out, 
and actually clinging to the owner of the pleasant 
voice which said such outrageous things. It was 
dreadful ! 

With a desperate effort, but not without aid from 
the obnoxious individual, she recovered her equi- 
librium and sprang to the ground. She cast a quick 
glance at the stranger. He was looking down at her 
in an amused kind of way that made her furious. 
She could not stand ridicule, and this was too 
ridiculous. 

" I am not a little thing, and I 'm not crying," she 
angrily sobbed while the tears rolled down her 
cheeks. 

This mixture of unreasoning, childish fury and 
attempted womanly dignity was too much for the 
young man's sense of humor to withstand, and he 
burst into uncontrollable laughter. Jean was fran- 
tic ; with one cutting look, she turned and fled down 
the hill-side, leaving him in possession of donkey, 
cart, and all its belongings. 

" Well, of all the furies I ever came across this is 
the worst ; but she is delicious, this little fury. Who 
can she be ? I wonder ; the idea of leaving me with- 
out even a ' Thank-you * for saving her life, for, by 
Jove, she was pretty nearly over the cliff and over me, 
too, as I lay there dozing in the grass. Mighty 
lucky for you, young woman, that I happened to be 
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there/* continued her preserver, gazing downward in 
the direction in which she had disappeared. 

" By Jove/* said he, laughing again, as he beheld 
the donkey standing demurely by his side, looking 
as innocent and free from guile as a seraph, " per- 
haps she has l^t me this in recognition of my ser- 
vices, instead of thanks. There is a keen little bit of 
satire about it that she would, I think, be quite 
capable of giving. 

" Well, let us take stock of our new possessions,'* 
and he picked up the dilapidated whip from the 
ground. " Not much value there,** said he, as he 
tossed it into the cart, but here *s something else 
more important, I think,** and he drew forth a little 
gauntleted glove from where it seemed to be shyly 
hiding and just peeping out from under the seat. 

" Five and a quarter,** he said, as he examined the 
number on the wrist, and then as he gently flourished 
it in the air he noticed the familiar and now signifi- 
cant odor of white rose. 

"By all the gods of Olympus!** he exclaimed. 
'* My coast-guard incognita I Go to join your com- 
rades, little messenger,** and he placed it in his 
pocket with the other similar spoils. " Faith, if 
these adventures are to continue I shall have to in- 
crease the cajrtfying capacity of my pockets. Well, 
that is dif^posed of, but what am I to do with the 
donkq.vj:p J ^^j^»t pocket that; it would be sure to 
dis^y^Q^gj. itself. I must take time and consider this 
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thing seriously," and he deliberately seated himself 
in the cart. 

Presently he heard a deliberate foot-fall on the soft 
turf close beside him, and turning, he beheld a tall 
stranger, who looked in a bewildered way, first at the 
donkey and cart, then at him, and then back again, 
and so on several times. The new-comer was evi- 
dently trying to establish in his mind a connection 
between the two, but failed to make it clear. The 
donkey and cart he recognized at once, but the oc- 
cupant, that was what puzzled him. Why was this 
blond young man seated there with such an appar- 
ent sense of proprietorship, and where was the little 
scarlet figure that should have by right been there 
instead ? 

" Beg pardon, sir," said the tall stranger, abruptly, 
" but how did you come in possession of this ? " and 
he indicated with a gesture the small vehicle and its 
steed. 

'• It was left to me by its immediate possessor," 
replied the young man, politely raising his hat. 

" But what has become of her ? " and the Professor 
looked more bewildered than ever, as he anxiously 
scanned the cliffs in every direction. But not a 
glimpse of red could he discover except the scarlet 
poppies nodding sleepily in the breeze. 

" Do not be alarmed, sir. She is safe and un- 
harmed. She disappeared behind that group of 
dark evergreens at the base of the hill a moment 
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since. I think you may see a bit of scarlet down 
there now/* 

As he spoke the young man pointed in the direc- 
tion indicated, and the Professor noticed on his finger 
a strangely familiar and significant seal. 

" Why," said he, surprised into forgetting to look for 
the " bit of scarlet," " you must be young Langdon." 

" Yes," replied the other, ** and you ? " 

" I am John Raymond." 

" What, Professor Raymond, my uncle's deliverer?" 

" The same, or rather I assisted my niece to resur- 
rect him. He is really more indebted to her than to 
me for being among the living to-day. But tell me," 
continued the Professor, " how is it that I find you 
seated in the place where I, reasonably enough, I 
think, expected to find her ? " 

"Ah! the little girl in the cart, then, was your 
niece, Miss Jean Brownlow ? " 

" Yes, my young friend, it was she ; you seem to 
know her name almost better than I do myself." 

" Well, you see, sir, my uncle has told me all about 
you and your household, and I would be an ingrate 
indeed if I were to consider the least detail unim- 
portant." 

" You are very appreciative for one of your years, 
and it is pleasant to know you thus. I confess that 
I am charmed to meet with such men as you and 
your worthy uncle, but all this time you have not 
told me why you are here instead of Jean." 
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" I beg a thousand pardons, sir/' said Grey, and he 
then related Jean's perilous adventure with the don- 
key. When he concluded, the Professor clasped the 
young man's hand warmly. 

" I think we may call quits," said he ; ** if we have 
been instrumental in saving your uncle's life, you 
certainly have been of the same service to us in sav- 
ing that of my niece ; but I do not understand why 
she ran away so, when she knew that I was at the 
farm awaiting her return." 

" Miss Brownlow seemed quite agitated when she 
left, and I hardly think she noticed what direction 
she took, sir," replied Grey, with an internal smile. 

" Well, well, you must come right home with me 
and see my sister and Jean and receive their grateful 
thanks." 

" I thank you very much for your kindness, my 
dear Professor, but if you will allow me to call to- 
morrow it will be more convenient for me to do so.** 

" Very well ; as you wish, but do not fail to come 
then." 

The two men then descended the hill, leading the 
hypocritical little donkey, which they left at his 
stable greatly to the relief of all parties, the Professor 
remarking : 

*' It is my opinion that Jean has had enough of 
donkeys for the rest of her natural life." 

" Which will not be a long one if she continues to 
patronize this kind of locomotion," replied Grey. 



CHAPTER XL 

THE GARDEN PARTY. 

The wily serpent bends his glance 

Upon the fairest flower ; 
The stately lily bows her head, 

Submissive to his power. 

The day, the hour, and the guests of Mrs. Gre- 
neirs garden party had arrived. The weather was 
superb. 

Bright sunshine tempered by green lacy foliage, 
the too fresh breezes just held in check by ivy-cov- 
ered walls, the fragrant flowers exhaling their per- 
fumes lavishly on the air, the queenly rose smiling 
down on the humble heliotrope, and the ambitious 
bright-hued nasturtium reaching its dainty green 
tendrils to join the robust ivy, — all united in glad 
welcome to the assembled guests. 

Mrs. Grenell was everywhere, and everywhere was 
her bright presence felt. 

This woman was a born leader ; magnetic from her 
finger-tips to the roots of her beautiful brown hair, 
man, woman, and child felt the power of her attrac- 
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tion. Strange to say, too, no woman was ever jeal- 
ous of her, and no man ever ceased to be her friend. 
And thus, wherever she moved the crowd moved 
with her. She had only been a few months in Paris, 
but in that time she had become very popular among 
her native colonists, many of whom were already 
here for the summer. 

Mrs. Grenell had only to beckon and they flocked 
to her. Therefore this bright sunny day her pretty 
garden was filled with a merry crowd. A distinctively 
feminine crowd, let it here be observed. The male ele- 
ment was as yet an unknown quantity in Bienville; 
society there being mostly composed of mothers and 
daughters, widowed aunts, and maiden sisters. 

Foremost among the honored guests was Miss 
Raymond, better known to us as Aunt Fanny ; and 
beautiful she looked this afternoon, dressed in a rich 
black moir^, with a tiny capote of black and gold rest- 
ing on her soft white hair. A parasol of black lace, 
with rose-pink lining, threw a soft, warm glow over 
her perfect features, and delicate pearl-colored gloves, 
exquisitely fitting her small, plump hands, completed 
this dignified and rechercM toilet. 

Miss Raymond had no great vanity, but she had 
a keen sense of the fitness of things, and she could 
not but be exquisitely dressed to feel in harmony 
with herself. She went very little in society, finding 
it too fatiguing, she said. There was some reason 
for suspecting that she found the ideal characters in 
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her romances more interesting than those whom she 
met in real life,and then, as she remarked, " you could 
throw them aside more easily if they wearied you." 

She is talking now with, or more properly listening 
to, one who does not seem to weary her. It is a 
bright intelligent elderly lady, who is talking with 
the vivacity and enthusiasm of sixteen ; her conver- 
sation must be interesting, too, for a small crowd 
has gathered around her and all are listening intently. 
She is telling a story of her early life in India, both 
graphic and thrilling. Her father was a British offi- 
cer in the Indian service, and she was born, bred, and 
married there, but now widowed and living in Paris. 
Hindostanee was her native tongue, but she spoke 
pure English also. Rare, indeed, were the opportu- 
nities for conversing in the former tongue in these 
evil days that had come to her, and her greatest de- 
light was now in her youthful reminiscences. 

Miss Raymond was always much interested in the 
vivacious old lady, and she remarked that night to 
the Professor: "Amid all the twaddlers that one 
meets in society it is refreshing to find a character so 
original and entertaining.*' 

A lively girlish party formed a central group in 
this kaleidoscope garden just fronting the bay-win- 
dow of the pink and white room, still occupied by 
the shipwrecked young man, now no longer an un- 
fortunate stranger in this hospitable villa, but an 
honored member of its inner circle. 
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At the mid-day breakfast he had received a kind 
of equivocal invitation to this garden party, with the 
intimation that he was the only man thus distin- 
guished. With characteristic tact he had declined 
with his best bow, and " regrets that a previous en- 
gagement precluded the possibility of his accepting 
Mrs. GrenelFs most kind invitation.*' Which "re- 
grets '* had been received by her with counter ones, 
and both were happy in their regretfulness. 

Grey had then ascended to his room, written some 
letters, and taking a volume of Balzac, he installed 
himself comfortably in a fauteuil by the window, and 
fell fast asleep. 

After a time he was awakened by a chorus of 
merry voices seemingly close to his ear. A moment 
of bewilderment followed before he became con- 
scious of the situation. 

The window was open, and the persiennes so 
arranged that he could see without being seen, and 
hear without listening. Now, was it in the nature of 
man not to look down into this Adamless Eden? 
Grey's nature was thoroughly manly, and he fol- 
lowed its dictates. 

The aforementioned girlish group naturally first 
attracted his attention and, naturally enough too, 
held it enthralled. 

Its central figure was Angela, all in white as usual, 
but wearing a corsage bouquet of pink roses, which 
took away the " spooky " look, as Grey expressed it. 
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He looked at her for an instant admiringly, and then, 
his gaze travelled on and over two pretty Americo- 
Parisiennes and a plump, fresh-looking English girl, 
to the fifth and last of the group, and there it rested 
with concentrated interest. 

This Idst, but by no means least, except in size, 
was a little figure all in red. A shapely, dainty head, 
bare, except for its covering of close clustering chest- 
nut-brown curls, and a face the very incarnation of 
bright, happy youth. 

How sweet and fair she looks, thought Gray. 
What a pity she *s such a little wild-cat. I would n*t 
have believed it, except for that peculiar experience 
with her on the cliff. He had quickly recognized the 
" little fury ** who had fled from him so unceremoni- 
ously on the day that he had saved her life. 

And why had she thus fled ? Just because he had 
called her a " dear little thing ** and told her not to 
cry. 

And she certainly was a " dear little thing,** and if 
tears were any indication she was crying. Well, 
women were enigmas ! with which highly original 
conclusion, he must fain content himself. 

Scraps of conversation floated up to him through 
the half-closed blinds, and suddenly he became 
aware of the dishonor of his position. He took up 
his hat, and was about to depart, when he heard his 
own name pronounced by a sweet girlish voice which 
sounded vaguely familiar to him. 
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He hesitated — and — was lost. 

The speaker was the young EngHsh girl whom 
Jean had met at La Ferme des Artistes y just 
before her terrible experience on the cliff. 

" I heard all about your adventure with that 
vicious little donkey, Jean ; and how nobly Grey 
Langdon risked his life to save you.** 

" Then the donkey must have told you/' replied 
Jean. 

" What, Mr. Langdon ? " 

" No, no, the other donkey." 

A peal of laughter greeted this remark, and Grey, 
shaking his hand menacingly at Jean, said, sotto voce : 

" I *11 pay you for that some time, my lady ! " 

" But," pleaded one of the Americo-Parisiennes, 
" do tell us all about it, Claire." 

" No, I am afraid to, for I hear Jean did not com- 
port herself in a very grateful or dignified manner 
toward her preserver." 

Jean's blood was rising ; so was her temper. 
Was n't she humiliated enough, knowing how shock- 
ingly ungrateful she had seemed, and he knowing it 
too, without his taking the whole world into his 
confidence ? 

It was abominable, she would not have believed it 
of him. His uncle was made of very different metal. 

Now the truth was, that Grey had not breathed 
one word of the adventure, even to the inmates of 
the villa. It had leaked out through the " Castil- 
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ians,*' themselves — as Jean whimsically called the 
family at the castle, — and Claire, knowing Jean's 
temperament, had really understood the sequence of 
the affair much better than the puzzled Professor. 

" Well, but, Jean, do tell us how this hero of yours 
looked when he performed this noble deed ? " pleaded 
another of the group. 

" Oh, don*t speak of him," replied Jean, with 
heightening color. " He was too dreadful, as tall as 
the moon, with horrible great black eyes, and a voice 
like an ogre." 

" Oh, what a fib, Jean Brownlow. He 's a perfect 
Apollo, girls, and he has heavenly blue eyes and a 
voice like an archangel." 

The figure behind the persiennes complacently 
smoothed his mustache, and took a glance at his 
reflection in the mirror opposite. " Thanks, young 
lady, you also shall receive your reward, — but who 
is my admiring friend ? In the corridors of my 
memory I seem to hear the patter of childish foot- 
steps, but, she speaks again, I may be enlightened." 

" I Ve seen him many a time," continued Claire, 
" and I ought to know how he looks. In fact, he 's 
one of my oldest, or perhaps I ought to say my 
youngest, friends, for I knew him when I was a little 
tot, and have admired him greatly ever since. You 
see, their estates join ours in Lincolnshire, and we 
are quite near neighbors. Of course he has forgotten 
all about such an insignificant creature as I. Indeed, 
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I was n't grown up the last time he saw me, but 
I Ve had glimpses of him since. 

" He came home from his university somewhere in 
Germany, just as I was sent over here for finishing. 
They are a queer family, very honorable, and all that, 
you know, but have odd kind of ways and customs 
unlike anybody else. For example, they have an 
antique seal which has been in the family for I don't 
know how many thousand years. Well, the owner 
of the estates always wears it, but not content with 
that, one of their queer old ancestors had di facsimile 
made of it, and as soon as the heir-apparent becomes 
of age this ring is placed on his finger. There is a 
motto on this ring, too, which is not on the original. 
It is in some mystifying old dead and buried lan- 
guage, but the interpretation is, * No waiting for 
dead men's shoes/ " 

" Why, how funny," exclaims a voice. 

" Yes,'* said Claire, " but it means something, I 
can tell you, for as soon as the ring is placed on the 
heir's finger he is entitled to a percentage of the 
estate, and he is recognized as having equal rights 
with the actual possessor." 

" Why, what a singular arrangement," chorused 
the group. 

" Yes," said Angela, " but you cannot fail to rec- 
ognize a certain justice in it. Was there any par- 
ticular or personal reason why this queer old ancestor 
established this custom ? " 
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" Oh, yes indeed," replied Claire, quickly. " It 
seems that the previous owner of the estate was a 
horrid, miserly, old curmudgeon who lived to be 
most a hundred, and the heir to millions had a very 
hard life of it "and was quite old himself when he 
came into possession of his estates, and he swore 
that no other heir should suffer as he had. Hence 
this duplicate seal which Grey Langdon now wears. 

" One thing more seems rather strange about this 
family. The succession has been almost entirely for 
hundreds of years from uncle to nephew instead of, 
more naturally, from father to son, and the present 
generation, you see, is no exception." 

" I suppose," remarked Angela again, " that the 
present possessor is so old that there is no prospect 
of his marrying." 

" No, I think not," replied the voluble informer ; 
" but not so much on account of his years, as because 
he hates women." 

" Why, the horrid old thing " again chorused the 
group — all save Angela, who remarked, " Very likely 
he has a good reason for it." 

" A traitor in camp," said Jean. 

Behind the half-closed blinds lost to all honor, 
listening to personalities that would not have been 
uttered in his conscious presence, was Grey, so ab- 
sorbed that he did not hear a twice-repeated knock at 
the chamber door, nor was he conscious of a pres- 
ence in the room until it was at his side and a hand 
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laid upon his shoulder. Then a sudden creepy chill 
went to his very marrow. He sprang suddenly to 
his feet. " By all the gods ! Uncanny one, whence 
comest thou ? " 

*' From below," answered the new-comer, pointing 
tragically downward. 

** By my faith, I believe you. I always feel that 
you have come from some inaccessible height or 
unfathomable depth.*' 

" Thanks ! thene is a certain ambiguity about your 
remarks, but I shall consider them complimentary," 
and the speaker bowed gracefully and low. Then 
straightening himself he peered curiously around 
the darkened room. 

" What meaneth this, my friend ? and why find I 
you in this close-shuttered room, who was erst so 
fond of the free, wild life of the outer world ? The 
sun is shining in a cloudless sky, and these Nor- 
mandy breezes, are intoxicating to the very soul." 

Before Grey could make a reply, a peal of merry 
laughter rose from the garden below and rolled 
through the half-closed shutters. 

The stranger was at the window instantly and 
gazing down on the attractive scene. Grey paced 
the floor and gnawed his mustache with vexation. 

" Don't speak, my dear Langdon, words are super- 
fluous. What is the intoxicating breeze, what is the 
glorious sunshine, what the majesty of these grand 
old cliffs, or the roar of the mighty waters, what is 
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comparable to this rosebud garden of girls with 
their merry chat and their rippling laughter? Ah, 
Grey, I always loved thee, but never did I admire 
thee with all my soul as at this moment. Could I 
lodge with thee here thinkest thou ? — But — what a 
peerless creature, and how becoming are her habili- 
ments." 

" Yes,'* said Grey, almost unconsciously, " she 
always wears red." 

" Red ! " exclaimed the other ; " why, you don't 
think I mean that little scarlet poppy, do you ? No, 
but that magnificent lily, that Saint Cecilia. But 
why should she wear roses ? They are not for such 
as she." 

At that moment Angela, who had been sitting 
motionless with downcast eyes, moved uneasily and 
began taking the roses from her breast. She handed 
one to each, answering their surprised, inquiring 
looks : " Yes, I like roses for others, but I don't care 
to wear them myself. Somehow they don't seem 
quite right for me. Here is one left, who will 
catch ? " and she tossed it lightly in the air. 

Four pair of hands were outstretched to grasp it as 
it fell ; but, it did not fall. It had caught in the 
shutters of the bay-window above. There was a 
laughing shout of dismay from the group, but at 
that moment their attention was diverted by the 
appearance of Betty and Marie with chocolate, bri- 
ockey and other dainties. 
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Instantly the watcher at the window grasped the 
rose and drew it quickly through the shutters 
bruising and tearing its tender leaves cruelly. 

" Oh/* said Grey, " how rude and heartless you 
are. Flowers are too tender subjects for you ; see 
how you have torn and bruised the poor thing.** 

" All the better for the bruising ; see how much 
more fragrance it exhales for me. Dead perfection 
is scentless. ** 

" Ah, Haworth, your old theories. I hope you 
have not lived up to them.** 

" You shall judge later, my boy, for I intend you 
shall see a good deal of me presently, but just at 
this moment spare me.** 

And he eagerly turned to the window again ; then 
under his breath : " By Bacchus ! what a subject she 
would make ! how that devil of a Charcot would 
delight in her ! and would n*t Luys be devilish glad 
to get her for his clinique? But, gentlemen, this 
delicious subject is for me,yi?r me alone'' 2XiA he gave a 
low sardonic laugh. " I must look in her eyes before I 
leave her.** And seating himself close to the window, 
he gazed fixedly down on the unconscious girl. 

Presently Angela became restless, and then slowly 
raised her eyes to the window ; steadily they remained 
there, seeming to pierce within the darkened room. 

" Come, Franz,** said Grey, " it is hardly honorable 
for us to remain here while they are unconscious of 
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" My dear boy, that did not occur to you until I 
came, did it? " 

Grey winced, but said nothing, and the other con- 
tinued : " However, you are quite right, and I am 
content to leave ; but I must take you with me, for 
I have a great longing for your congenial com- 
panionship." 

^^ Au revoir, St. Cecilia; we shall meet again, and 
soon — soon, do you understand ? ** said he, turning 
again to the window. 

Angela placed her hand across her brow, as though 
shading her eyes, and stared earnestly up to meet 
his gaze. 

" It is all right ! I am content,*' he muttered under 
his breath. 

Grey stole one more look at the " little red poppy,*' 
and the two men left the room. They made their 
way to the beach, and by a slight detour succeeded 
in leaving the place without being observed, which 
Grey was very anxious to do for two reasons : 

Firstly, he did not wish it to be known that he 
was within hearing when his family affairs had been 
so freely discussed ; and, secondly, he did not wish 
to present this visitor to his friends at the villa. 



CHAPTER XII. 

THE MYSTERIOUS STRANGER. 

What fatal genius was the guide 

To this young Mefistofel, 
Unto this valley thus to glide 

And weave his direful spell ? 

Out in the broad sunlight this stranger was well 
worthy of attention. Somehow there seemed a sort 
of incongruity between him and the open, revealing 
light of day, as though he belonged to a twilight 
order of beings ; or like one whose true nature and 
sympathies exposed themselves only in half lights, 
and indeed that his character had been more truly 
revealed in the darkened room than it would ever 
be on the summit of the sunlit cliff. Physically he 
was not so very remarkable, and yet a first glance was 
followed by a second, and still another, and one 
never forgot him. 

A figure slightly above medium height, graceful 
and well made ; a smooth face, guiltless of mus- 
tache or beard ; a full, sensuous mouth, beautiful as 
a woman's, but yet firm and unfeminine ; eyes like 
newly lighted coals, black, with a smouldering light 
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in them like the blue flame which flickers and dies 
out in the increasing incandescence. 

As they ascended the cliff the new-comer removed 
his hat, revealing a powerful brow, made more 
noticeable by the arrangement of the nearly raven 
black hair, which was brushed carelessly back over 
the crown of the head, and worn' much longer than 
the prevailing mode. He was fastidiously dressed in 
correct morning costume. A handsome man you 
would say, and yet, as you looked at the frank sun- 
lit beauty of the young Englishman, a comfortable 
feeling of trust and confidence crept into your heart, 
which the attractiveness of the other failed to 
supply. 

To account for the apparent intimacy of these two 
antipodal beings it is necessary to refer to Grey 
Langdon's university life in the German capital. 
Although five years his senior, Franz Haworth and 
he were classmates and chums, and were mutually 
attracted by their distinctively opposite tempera- 
ments: the mystic and transcendental nature of 
Franz fascinating the more materially minded Grey, 
and the healthy, sunshiny temperament of the latter 
being a relief to the erratic and oftentimes gloomy 
fancies of his classmate. 

This intimacy might have been the worse for 
Grey, for Haworth was not a model of morality, and 
hesitated not to experiment with his favorite theories 
when desirous of proving a proposition, no matter at 
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what or whose expense, had it not been for the 
counteracting influence of Brian Langdon, who had 
taken up his abode in Berlin also that he might act 
as mentor and friend to his young nephew. 

Haworth had sworn vengeance on this meddle- 
some mentor, and he had had it, although Brian 
never knew the full extent of his indebtedness to 
him for the blight that had fallen on his life, and so, 
notwithstanding the existing coldness between them, 
Haworth had the assurance to again seek to enter 
their lives ; for good it could not be, but what evil 
might possibly come from it ? 

As the two pedestrians reached the top of the 
cliff, they simultaneously, by tacit consent, paused 
and gazed seaward for a moment before returning to 
the conversation which their somewhat perilous as- 
cent had interrupted. 

Franz was saying : ** But how is it that I find you 
stranded here without your doting old mentor ? " 
Grey replied that they had in fact come here in com- 
pany, but that Brian had found it necessary to revisit 
England on business affairs, and that he was hourly 
expecting his return. 

Haworth turned his face away from his companion, 
and on his brow came a frown as black as the glossy 
hair above it, but he made no audible remark ; and 
Grey continued : ** But how \^ it that you find your- 
self in this quiet place ; you were more wont to 
choose the haunts of the * madding crowd,' except, 
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indeed, when you were bent on some especial mis- 
chief, which, I trust, is not the case now." 

" Never fear, my quondam chum, I can't say that I 
have any specially evil intent in coming here. Of 
course, we never know what will develop. I some- 
how drifted down here, drawn along by the current 
of some subtle influence not quite understandable 
yet, but which doubtless will be, in the near future. 
Meanwhile let us drift," said he, dreamily, with half- 
closed eyes. 

" Really, Haworth, I can see you grow no more 
practical as the years advance." 

** Practical, my boy. What do you call practical ? 
Why, I Ve been in Paris for the last six weeks assist- 
ing Charcot in making some most wonderfully practi- 
cal and scientific experiments. With startling results 
too." 

" I dare say you were just in your element 
there." 

" Oh, yes, fairly wallowed in it ; but that Charcot 
is a devil of a man. We had some words one day 
and I left him in the lurch, and I dare say he is 
chasing after me still ? " 

" What ! " said Grey, in a tone of surprise. 

" Oh, never mind, I *11 tell you more about it 
another time. I want to know how it happens that 
you are domiciled down in that pretty house among 
all those fascinating kouries. It looked like a verita- 
ble harem, with you as the Grand Mogul." 
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"Well/* replied Grey, ''ju&t consider that it is a 
harem, and understand that it is death to any man 
but the Grand Mogul to enter it." 

" I accept your delicate warning and shall act 
accordingly. It *s rather hard lines, though. I am 
stopping down there at the Hauville," said Haworth, 
pointing to the little town which lay like a dioramic 
map at their feet in the valley below. " There are 
plenty of ladies in the house, I dare say, but I invite 
you to call all the same." 

" You are very kind, and I think when Brian re- 
turns we shall lodge at the Hauville also. I am 
only paying an impromptu visit to some ' good 
Samaritan * friends until then, so my stay there will 
end almost immediately, for I expect him by 'the 
coming diligence from Havre ; and if I mistake not 
I hear its jangling bells and rattling wheels already." 

** Yes, you are quite correct, and I fancy I hear 
Mentor's warning in Stentor's tones — * Beware of the 
evil one." 

" Harken ! Haworth, I do believe you are more 
incorrigible than ever, but let us hasten down." 

A few moments' rapid descent brought them to 
the terminus of the Route de Havre just in advance 
of the diligence, and Haworth, with a hasty au revoir, 
turned towards the hotel. 

Another moment and the diligence appeared 
around the corner of the street and rattled up to the 
stopping-place. In an instant Grey was grasping 
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Brian's hand and eagerly searching his features. 
What he saw there reassured him, and Brian's first 
words were : ** Be not anxious, all is well." Those 
significant words again. Well, they were of good 
augur>', and he was doubly glad to have dear old 
Brian back again, after the events of the afternoon. 
Grey accompanied him up the hill-side until they 
came within sight of the entrance of the old castle. 

Aunt Fanny and Jean had just reached home from 
the garden party and were standing in the doorway, 
while the Professor's tall figure was outlined against 
the ivied wall near by. 

They were evidently expectantly awaiting the 
arrival of their guest, and as soon as Brian and Grey 
came within view, the Professor detached himself 
from the ivied background and came forward to 
meet them. Jean also impulsively made a few rapid 
sjteps in advance, then as suddenly retraced them 
and disappeared within the doorway. Observing 
this movement of Jean's, Grey stopped short, giving 
his hand to Brian with a hasty good-night, and was 
turning away when the latter called to him : 

" Wait, Grey, wait a moment, I have much to say 
to you which is for no ears but yours. Meet me at 
our former rendezvous^ the old church, at nine o'clock 
to-night. There is a full moon and there will be no 
difficulty in reaching the place. It is a sort of half- 
way house between us, and a capital place for unload- 
ing mysterious secrets." 
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"I will be there," said Grey, and slipped quickly 
away just as the Professor approached Brian with 
outstretched hands and words of cordial welcome. 
As they neared the house Jean came running out to 
meet them. The meeting between her and Lang- 
don was almost pathetic. He clasped both her out- 
stretched hands in his and raised them tenderly and 
reverently to his lips. 

" Dear, brave little hands," said he, " where would 
I be now if it were not for you? " 

Jean's eyes filled with delighted tears ; she was 
good for something then besides chasing butterflies. 
Despite all her physical cowardice and festr of spooks 
and hobgoblins, there was an heroic strain in her 
young blood, a legacy also, perhaps, from her Puri- 
tan ancestors ; and to have proved it and had it 
recognized by this grand, noble man, was ointment 
to her very soul. 

But now comes Aunt Fahny with her cordial 
greetings, and on kindly comforting cares intent. 

** Come, John, come Jean, don't keep Mr. Lang- 
don out here in this chilly air after his fatiguing 
journey, and," continued she, addressing her guest, 
" you will find your turret undisturbed, I think, and 
dinner will be served at your convenience." 

** My dear Miss Raymond, this seems like a very 
home-coming indeed. My preparations will not be 
elaborate, and if you will excuse evening dress I will 
be with you almost immediately." 
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That same evening at the appointed hour Brian 
and Grey met for the second time at the entrance of 
the old church, to exchange confidences and arrange 
their future plans. This time many perplexing 
doubts and uncertainties had been cleared away, and 
the future more easily defined. Grey was burning 
with impatience to hear in detail Brian's experience 
since his departure for England, and he was not kept 
long in waiting, for the narrator began at once. 

"You know I crossed the Channel by way of 
Havre and Southampton, but perhaps you do not 
know that we had a terrible night. Indeed it was 
really a dangerous crossing, and three times we were 
nearly swamped by heavy seas. The passengers 
were all ill and so were half the crew. We were 
some hours late in landing, and many of the passen- 
gers were too ill to help themselves, and were 
obliged to wait over until a later train. Among 
these unfortunates was our delectable young kins- 
man. I passed right by him as he lay in the throes 
of sea-sickness on a sofa in the cabin. He did not 
recognize me, either owing to his own condition or to 
the change in vay personnel, 

" I travelled directly homeward, and reached the 
house at dusk just as old John was lighting up the 
entrance-hall. I entered with my pass-key. The 
poor old fellow stared at me confounded, and was 
about to order me out, when I spoke. He knew my 
voice directly. * Great heavens, Mr. Brian ! What 
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has happened to you ? * exclaimed he, in terror. I 
was obHged to invent an account to satisfy him, and 
then I closed myself in the library, warning him to 
let no one know of my return. 

" He surreptitiously brought me some refresh- 
ments, of which I was sadly in need. After all signs 
of feasting had been removed, I turned out the light 
and made myself comfortable on the sofa, well hid- 
den by a screen, and there awaited the coming of the 
expectant new proprietor. The next train was due 
two hours later than the one which I arrived on, so 
that I might reasonably now expect him in another 
hour. 

" At the end of that time, my senses being keenly 
on the alert, I heard the library door softly open, and 
then a stealthy step crossing the floor. Then came 
the scratching of a match, a flicker of light, which 
immediately expired, and a smothered oath. Then 
another match, and the lamp on the table was suc- 
cessfully lighted. I recognized my expected guest. 
He glanced carelessly and confidently around the 
room, but failed to discpver me in my darkened 
corner. Then taking the lamp from the table he 
placed it on my private desk, and began trying to fit 
the lock from a bunch of keys which he took from 
his pocket. After vainly trying them all he at- 
tempted to break the lock. I here interfered. Cross- 
ing the room quietly, I placed my hand on his 
shoulder, firmly holding him down, and said. 
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" * Do not resort to violence, this key will easily 
unlock it/ I offered it with my left hand that he 
might recognize the seal upon it. Well, Grey, you 
should have seen the effect of my quiet, harmless 
words. To describe it is impossible. The villain 
became livid and seemed to shrivel away under my 
grasp. Utterance or movement of any kind was 
impossible to him. He could only stare at me with 
wide-eyed affright. He was the cowering victim of 
superstitious fear, taking me for a visitant from the 
other world where his baseness would have sent me. 

" I confess that I enjoyed his wholesome terror 
for a while, but there was work to do, and it were 
wejl it were done quickly. I presently brought him 
to his wits again by proving that I was still in the 
flesh, that both his intended victims had escaped, 
and that he himself was in the toils instead. I gave 
him the choice of giving me a truthful written con- 
fession of his guilt and receiving money enough to 
leave the country with, or submitting to arrest and 
taking his chance at a court of justice. Of course 
he chose the former." 

" That goes without telling," said Grey, who had 
listened with breathless interest to every word. 
" But did you find out how he managed to escape 
after consigning us to Davy Jones* locker ? " 

" Oh, yes," answered Brian. ** It seems that, after 
he had so cleverly drugged you, he covered you out 
of sight under a tarpaulin, and then seeing a coast- 
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ing steamer approaching, en route for Havre, he made 
signals of distress to her. As soon as the steamer 
answered his signals, and bore down on him, he 
quickly scuttled our little yacht. The storm was 
raging at the time, which aided him in his villainous 
plot. He boarded the steamer, and left you to your 
fate. 

" On landing in Havre he dressed himself in ordi- 
nary fisherman's clothes, and the next day returned 
by diligence to Bienville. He remained there for 
two days quietly investigating, but, seeing or hearing 
nothing of us, he concluded the coast was clear, and 
this world also of us, and he returned to England, 
confident of his victory. That is all,*' said Brian, 
" and I think we are through with our troublesome 
kinsman forever, for I have sworn to prosecute him 
to the extent of the law if he dares to return. And 
he knows that I mean it.*' 

" Where did you leave him ? ** asked Grey. 

" On board a North German Lloyd steamer, at 
Southampton.** 

" A good line,** remarked Grey, sententiously. 

" Yes, and our kinsman travelled first-class too, as 
befits our noble family.** 

"I should not be surprised if there were a new 
recruit in lofty-titled noblemen in New York society 
soon,** remarked Grey. 

" Well, Horace has means enough to sustain it 
until he can buy an heiress with his bogus title. 
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But we will not anticipate any more dishonor for 
our blood." 

" I think you have treated him very generously 
under the circumstances," said Grey. 

" Yes, I feel that I have ; but, my dear boy, would 
you, except for his sake, have this crime, with all its 
consequences and possibilities, undone ? " 

Grey thought of his new friends at Villa Aquarelle, 
of the little girl in the scarlet gown, whose kerchief 
and gloves were among his chiefest treasures, and 
owned in his inmost heart that he would not. 

" As for me," continued Brian, '' I could almost pay 
a premium on the crime if it were not for the prin- 
ciple of the thing. Why, I feel, since my resurrection 
from that terrible cliff, that I have not only been re- 
leased from two days' imprisonment there, but from 
years of entombment. I live again as I have not 
lived since that experience which killed, or seemed 
to kill, all life within my heart and soul. Dear Grey, 
faithful friend, with my venerable locks I renew my 
youth, and we will begin life all over again." 

** Dear Brian, dear old fellow, I say amen to that 
most earnestly. And here ; take this again, the seal 
of that hasty vow, uttered in an insane moment when 
all the world, to you, seemed going out in darkness. 
Thrice happier am I in giving it back like this than 
in receiving it." And taking the sardonyx ring from 
his finger, he pressed it in the hand of his companion. 

" No, Grey, no ; replace your ring. I like to see 
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it there. But if in future years a rival claimant 
comes, the one friend of my darkest hour shall not 
be wronged. Restitution shall be made ; but," con- 
tinued the speaker, as they emerged into the moon- 
light, " see, we are shadowless now. Let us take it 
as an omen. The moon is at its zenith, and it is high 
time we returned to our hospitable hosts. To-mor- 
row we will make arrangements to barrack together 
somewhere." 

Brian had forborne asking directly about the oc- 
cupants of the villa, trusting Grey would himself 
volunteer the information he desired, but Grey's 
thoughts were too much absorbed elsewhere, and 
he was leaving without having mentioned them. 
Brian now hazarded the remark that he trusted 
every thing was still agreeable at the villa. Grey 
unconsciously answered : 

" All is well there " ; then suddenly the image of 
Haworth gazing down into the garden came to him, 
and he remembered he had not mentioned his arrival 
to Brian. 

" By the way," said he, " Haworth is here, stop- 
ping at the Hauville." 

Brian became suddenly grave. 

" What mischief brings him here I wonder," said 
he, half audibly ; and then : '' Where did you see 
him, Grey?" 

" He called on me at the villa this afternoon. 
How he found out that I was there I cannot 
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imagine, but he has a way of knowing things with- 
out the trouble of finding them out. He seemed to 
me more pecuHar than ever to-day, but perhaps it is 
because I am unaccustomed to seeing him familiarly 
now." 

" Did any of the family meet him ? ** 

'* No," said Grey ; and would have continued, but 
Brian said hastily : 

** Please give my regards to Mrs. Grenell, and 
if agreeable to her I will call to-morrow morning. 
Meet me here at ten and we will go down together. 
Remember I have not yet been presented to your 
hospitable hostess." 

" Very well, I will be here," said Grey. " Good- 
night." 

" Good-night," was the reply. And as Brian 
walked slowly and thoughtfully away, a little 
shadow crept by his side, and grew, and grew, 
with every advancing step. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

A NEW PHYSICIAN. 

What means this strange unearthly chill, 

That fills me with dismay, 
Which fetters soul, and chains the will, 
, Nor bids me fly, but stay ? 

The early breakfast of coffee and petits pains ^ was 
over at the castle. Aunt Fanny was on domestic 
cares intent, and the Professor had retired to his 
den to revel in an invoice of the latest scientific 
books, which had reached him by express the day 
before. Jean and their guest were left alone in the 
garden. 

Between these two a perfect full-grown confidence 
had sprung into existence, like Minerva from the 
brow of Jove. Jean felt that for the first time her 
better self had been recognized, and all her being 
opened into confidential bloom. She was now in 
the very throes of confession. But though her peni- 
tence was real her suffering was not acute, for she 
felt that her confessor was more physician than 
priest, and she had great confidence in his power to 
heal. 

9 129 
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She had been relating to him the details of her 
recent perilous adventure, in which Grey, the don- 
key, and the cliff had been mixed up in such inex- 
tricable confusion that it was difficult to make out 
whether the donkey had rescued her from Grey or 
vice versa, or if the cliff had saved her from both, or 
if she had saved herself from all by running away. 
But the burden of it seemed to be that she had been 
extremely rude, ungrateful, and unladylike toward 
Mr. Grey Langdon, and she was very sorry for it, 
and much ashamed. She ended by saying : 

" You see I could n*t tell Uncle John, because he 
would n*t understand, and if I told Aunt Fanny she 
would lecture me on good form, which would n*t 
have helped me a bit, and so I waited and watched 
for you. And now I have told you just how horrid 
and ungratefully I acted, and — oh, dear, it is dread- 
ful, is n*t it ? " 

" Very dreadful,'* replied Brian, struggling to 
preserve his gravity, " but I think not utterly hope- 
less." 

" Oh, but you don't know all yet.* Afterward 
when he called here I was so ashamed to meet him 
I ran away and hid, and I am pretty sure he saw me 
through the window of Uncle John's ' den.' " 

" Well, don't fret about it, my dear ; suppose you 
go with me down to Villa Aquarelle this morning. 
I have not met Grey's kind hostess yet, and you and 
he have not been presented." 
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Oh, yes, we have,*' interrupted Jean, laughingly, 
the donkey presented us pretty effectively/* 
" Well, but that was hardly a conventional presen- 
tation. Suppose we make a proper society morning 
call there together.** 

** Agreed,** replied Jean, " and perhaps Grey — I 
mean — Mr. Langdon won*t be there anyway.** 

" Probably not,** said Brian, amusedly remember- 
ing the engagement made with him the evening 
before. 

An hour later the confidential pair came suddenly 
upon Grey Langdon in the shadow of the old church, 
where he was awaiting the arrival of his uncle. His 
somewhat dissatisfied mood changed to one of beati- 
tude when he saw by whom his uncle was accom- 
panied. Jean*s shabby treatment of him on the 
occasion of their first meeting, and her subsequent 
rather derogatory remarks were all forgiven, if not 
forgotten, when she placed her little ungloved hand 
in his, and looking up at him with the loveliest dark- 
gray eyes, bravely apologized for her rudeness in 
a very correct grown-up little speech — there were 
never any half-measures with this young New Eng- 
land maiden, — and never was " maiden speech ** more 
graciously made, or with such fetching results. 

Grey had imprisoned the soft little hand in his 
almost greedily, and held it longer than convention- 
ality actually required, but Jean did not seem to 
notice it, and a blissful peace was fully established 
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then and there. Jean afterward remarked to her 
confidant : 

" How fortunate that we happened to meet your 
nephew up there alone, instead of among all the 
others, for I am sure I never could have apologized 
with others looking on, and then perhaps we never 
should have been friends, and that would have grieved 
me so on your account.'* And her companion had 
pleasantly acquiesced, without any unnecessary ex- 
planations or embarrassing remarks. Peace then 
being so satisfactorily established on the hill-top, 
the trio now made their way down to the villa, 
where they found Mrs. Grenell and Angela and also 
another awaiting them on the balcony. 

Mrs. Grenell advanced and met her approaching 
guests on the lawn. The others on the balcony 
were seemingly so absorbed in each other that they 
were conscious of nothing else. 

" Forestalled," uttered Brian under his breath, as 
he recognized Haworth and Angela. " That fas- 
cinating devil has already begun to weave his spell 
here." 

Mrs. Greneirs greeting was most gracious and 
cordial. Grey's uncle was feure to receive her good 
graces, even if he were not himself so deserving of 
them as he evidently was. He was a much younger- 
looking man than she had expected to see, and 
really, if he had n't such white hair, and was n't 
Grey's uncle, she should ^think him quite young. 
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Making this mental comment she turned toward 
Grey and said, lowering her tone : 

" A gentleman called to see you immediately after 
you left this morning. I hardly understand how you 
failed to meet him. He presented his card, and I 
invited him to remain until you returned. I find 
him a very interesting man. A great philanthropist, 
is he not? Some of his schemes for solving the 
social problem are very original, and seem quite 
practicable. Angela is already absorbed in them.'* 

The close of this remark brought them to the bal- 
cony, when Angela for the first time seemed con- 
scious of their approach. As Langdon raised his 
hat, disclosing his snowy hair, she uttered an exclama- 
tion of surprise, and swiftly moving forward without 
waiting for introductory words, gave him her hand. 

" You remember me then,*' said he, with his rare 
smile. 

"Yes, I could not easily forget the comforting 
sense of protection your presence gave me when I 
found myself alone, as I supposed, in the sudden 
darkness of the old church. Darkness has such 
terrors for me, and I don*t believe I could have 
opened that door myself.** 

" I was fortunate then in our first meeting. May 
I hope that sudden-born sense of protection may 
live and grow apace with our longer acquaintance.** 
And involuntarily he glanced toward Haworth. 
Then turning again to Angela : 
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" But your manner on that occasion did not evince 
any particular relief. I almost feared that I had 
frightened you.** 

" Oh, no, indeed, quite the opposite, I assure you, 
but of course I could not know that you were the 
one whom we had been serving as dipihe de resistance 
for breakfast, luncheon, and dinner ever since your 
nephew recovered his reason.** 

" Indeed, I am more honored than I knew. You 
must have been in dire distress for subject-matter.** 

" In dire distress we were, but not for rarity of in- 
teresting subjects. Normandy is filled with spicy 
tid-bits now. The very air is rife with rumors and 
revels.** 

During this short dialogue Mrs. Grenell stood by 
in silent amaze. Was this the dreamy, reserved 
Angela talking away in this every-day girlish fashion 
to a stranger whom she had never met before? 
What could it mean ? She looked the question so 
audibly that Angela made answer laughingly. * 

" Why, Aunt Bloom, it means that Mr. Langdon 
and I have met before, and are quite old friends. Is 
it not so ?*' asked she, turning to Langdon. 

"With all my heart,** was the low reply. As he 
turned his earnest gaze from her face his eyes met 
those of Haworth. The blue flame was lighting 
their coal-black depths which flashed a burning ray 
into Brian*s cool inquiring ones. It was a challenge, 
understood and accepted. 
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For form's sake the two men bowed, but frigidly, 
and exchanged an icy hand-clasp. Involuntarily, 
Mrs. Grenell felt that something was amiss, but with 
characteristic tact she appeared so perfectly uncon- 
scious that the embarrassment was but momentary, 
and soon they were grouped together and talking 
lightly of every thing in the abstract as though there 
were no concrete undercurrent running strong and 
swift in each individual breast. Presently the elder 
Langdon, turning to Mrs. Grenell, said in a lowered 
tone : 

" I hope you will pardon me if I intrude our per- 
sonal affairs on you again. The first intrusion, you will 
acknowledge, was involuntary, and not in our power 
to prevent. But this time, I come as a free agent to 
ask your advice on an important question to us just at 
this moment. Grey and I are in a quandary, and I 
am sure you are just the one to help us out of it. 

" It is not a question of whether life is worth living ; 
in the face of recent events we have decided with 
moral certainty, that it is. And also that it is well 
worth living here. So the question of this vital sub- 
ject is : where and how to do it ? Grey and I have 
a horror of hotels as homes, and we hope to remain 
here long enough for us to establish something of the 
kind for ourselves. Please, Mrs. Grenell, give us the 
benefit of your judgment and tell us what to do.** 

" Of course I should be delighted to have Grey re- 
main right where he is/* replied she, " but he is very 
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decided about leaving us, and as I have no legal 
claim, I suppose he cannot be coerced. I think how- 
ever, you will have some difficulty in leaving my old 
friends at the castle.** 

" Indeed, I think I shall regret them more than 
they will me,** said Langdon ; " however, if we remain 
in this vicinity we shall not any of us be entirely lost 
to each other.** 

" Well,** replied Mrs. Grenell, " if you are really 
decided to set up a separate establishment, a veri- 
table bachelor's hall independently of us all, I can 
show you just the very ideal place for it. Come 
with me.** 

She arose, passed through the entrance hall and 
out into the garden, Jean and Grey following, Brian 
bringing up the rear. As he was leaving the balcony 
he glanced uneasily at Haworth and Angela. They 
were evidently absorbed in some intensely interest- 
ing topic, for neither seemed to notice the move- 
ments of the rest of the party. Angela was leaning 
forward, listening eagerly, with her eyes fixed on the 
handsome, expressive face of the speaker. 

Just the sort of man to fascinate a visionary ideal 
nature like hers, thought Langdon, with a sudden 
pang. But — and a feeling of relief came with the 
thought — though to a certain ext.ent he might attract 
and influence her, a time would come when she would 
escape him. For in her pure ideality she would rise 
far above his more sensuous and worldly nature, and 
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from her height look down and see him as he was. 
Well, he, Brian Langdon, had counteracted this 
man*s evil influence in years agone. Might he not 
have the power to do so now ? 

In the moment's transit from the balcony to the 
garden, these thoughts flitted through his brain with 
electrical rapidity. Instantly he was in the sunlight 
again he came back to the practical purpose of his 
visit. 

Mrs. GrenelFs pleasant voice was heard saying, 
" Behold the prospective * bachelor's hall,' " and in- 
dicating at the same time a stately chdteau^ situated 
on a commanding height a short distance from, and 
almost directly above, the villa. 

"Ah, yes," said Grey, " I have often admired that 
place from Miss Angela's window. And I hope she 
will continue my admiration of it, when she is fortu- 
nate enough to come into possession of her own 
again, and the usurper is relegated to those regions 
above." 

" Why, what a lugubrious light you 're throwing 
on the subject," laughed Jean. 

" Well, Mr. Langdon, what do you think of it ? " 
asked Mrs. Grenell. 

" It looks tempting enough from here to please 
the most exacting tenant," replied he. " What do 
you say to it. Grey?" 

** Glorious ; if two old bachelors can't be happy up 
there alone, they can at least be comfortable. And 
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then it will be delightful to look down on one's 
neighbors, eh, Brian ? " 

A peculiar expression passed over Langdon*s face, 
as though some subtle intelligence had been awakened 
by Grey*s careless words, but he made no reply. 

"Ah,** said Jean, "but other neighbors can look 
down on you, too ; for Castle Dangerous dominates 
every thing else around here. We * Castilians * are 
very high and mighty, you know.** 

" Yes, you look it,** replied Grey, smiling down at 
her from his manly height. 

Mrs. Grenell and Langdon were considering the 
subject seriously, while the two younger ones con- 
tinued their light badinage. Finally, Langdon 
closed the subject by saying : " I think it will suit us 
exactly. I will see the agent and examine the place 
this afternoon. And, dear Mrs. Grenell, we can 
never repay our indebtedness to you. I cannot tell 
you what a luxury it is to Grey and me to have a 
kindly woman take such a generous interest in our 
affairs.** 

Before she could reply, Jean came up hurriedly to 
say that they must start for home immediately. She 
had promised Aunt Fanny that they would be back 
to the mid-day breakfast. 

" Oh,** said Mrs. Grenell, " but I was going to keep 
you here to breakfast with us.** 

" And I assure you that I would like to be kept ; 
but I positively dare n*t be.** 
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" No/* said Langdon, " it would hardly be courte- 
ous to our hospitable chdielaineT 

As they were leaving the garden, Grey picked a 
beautiful white rose, and, breathing its fragrance a 
moment, he handed it to Jean, remarking, "Your 
favorite flower, is it not ? *' 

"Yes, certainly it is. But how did you know?" 

Grey was spared the embarrassment of answering, 
for she continued : " It is the only perfume I care for. 
I like the extract, especially in winter when roses are 
rare ; I saturate my handkerchief with it, fasten it 
in my dress, close my eyes, and fancy I have a price- 
less bouquet/' 

" I envy you your fine imagination. Miss Brown- 
low. Is it equally vivid in other respects ? '* 

" Oh, yes ; for instance, I drive out in a donkey- 
cart, and fancy myself Queen Titania in a golden 
chariot, drawn by butterflies with gossamer wings, 
when suddenly I find myself only an insignificant lit- 
tle mortal, clinging for dear life to — " she paused 

" To a great giant as tall as the moon, with horrid 
great black eyes, and a voice like an ogre,** supplied 
Grey, quickly. 

She gazed at him in amazement — and then, look- 
ing quickly up at the bay-window, she laughed 
merrily — " Well, listeners never hear any good of 
themselves, and it serves them right too.** 

" Now, Miss Brownlow, be merciful. Let us cry 
quits/* 
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"Agreed," said she, and once more the little soft 
hand was a close prisoner, and the two were friends. 

Mrs. Grenell and Langdon had passed directly 
through the house to the balcony. 

Haworth was just disappearing around the cliff, 
and Angela was leaning against a pillar, white as a 
lily, and gazing out across the sea with a dreamy in- 
definable look in her half-closed eyes. Mrs. Grenell 
approached and placed her hand on her arm before 
she seemed conscious of the presence of others. 

" Why, Angela, are you ill, dear ? ** 

" No, only so cold and tired, Auntie. I think I 
will go up to my room.'* 

" You forget that we have guests, dear.** 

" Oh, yes, what was I thinking of.** 

" Why, Angela,** said Jean, coming up, " are n't 
you well ? You *re just in time if you *re going to 
be ill, for here is the best doctor you ever saw,** said 
she as Langdon approached. 

"You a physician?** asked Angela, somewhat 
incredulously. 

" Yes, really I am entitled to the distinction, al- 
though not in regular practice,** replied Brian, 
smiling. 

"Oh, please prescribe for her then,** said Mrs. 
Grenell, impulsively. 

" Why, certainly, if the patient does not object.** 

Angela turned her face to him smilingly, and a 
slight tinge of color appeared in her pale cheek. 
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" I really don't think I need any prescription, but 
I might take some advice,** said she. 

" Very well then, I advise you to come within 
doors immediately,** and taking her hand he drew 
her in through the open French window, and closed 
it carefully after her. 

" Next, I advise a cup of hot bouillon.** 

" Which will be forthcoming presently,** said Mrs. 
Grenell as she left the room. 

Brian seated himself by Angela, and in the most 
approved professional manner took the delicate hand 
in his and felt the* pulse, counting its beats by the 
throbbing of his own heart all unconsciously. He 
was pale almost as his patient. 

Grey had once said that Brian was too sympa- 
thetic, that he cured his patient by taking the disease 
himself. And in the present case he was not so far 
out of the way. For presently Angela regained her 
color, warmth, and spirits, while Langdon remained 
pale and graver than his wont. 

He was considering the cause of this effect on the spir- 
ituel young creature by his side. Angela was saying : 

" I wonder why I felt so strangely a while ago, just 
as if I were dissolving into cold white mist that the 
least breeze would waft awa^ anywhere, and I help- 
less to resist. But I feel strong and well as ever now. 
You certainly must be a remarkable physician if 
you cure your patients so easily and without those 
nauseous drugs.** 
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'* Your case is not one to treat with drugs, Miss 
Bloomfield/* 

" I am so glad to hear my own opinion upheld by 
professional authority, — and then I detest those 
drugs so. I shall ask Aunt Bloom to place my case in 
your hands, — that is, if you will take me.*' 

Brian reached forth his hands ; she laid both of hers 
in his. He clasped them reverently, as if she had 
been a saint. 

"You know all that it implies — absolute obedi- 
ence to your physician's mandates." 

" Yes," said she. • 

" Then I think we can help each other." 

" How strange," said Angela, " twice this morning 
have I heard those words." And a troubled look 
came into her face. " We can help each other," she 
said dreamily. 

A vision of Haworth disappearing around the 
cliff suddenly passed across Langdon's mind. And 
under his breath again he uttered the word " Fore- 
stalled." 

Out on the balcony, Jean and Grey were indulging 
in all sorts of nonsensical talk, but sweeter to them 
than the lore of sages. 

Aunt Fanny and the breakfast hour had disap- 
peared from Jean's mind as entirely as if they had 
never existed, when the tinkling of a silver-toned 
bell fell on her ear like a knell. And almost im- 
pnediately Mrs. Grenell appeared in the doorway. 
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" Come, young people, come right in to breakfast 
before every thing is cold/* 

" Oh, I forgot all about Aunt Fanny,** said Jean, 
terrified. 

" Well, I did not ; Aunt Fanny knows all about it 
long before this,** said Mrs. Grenell. " Come.*' 



CHAPTER XIV. 

IN WHICH VARIOUS THINGS ARE TREATED. 

Believe all things will right themselves 

In course of evolution ; 
We *re climbing higher stage by stage, — 

Attempt no revolution. 

La Chdteau des Fleurs situated on the height 
directly above the Villa Aquarelle, was well shelter- 
ed and shaded by rugged old trees, and fronted on 
a sloping well-kept lawn. At intervals were flower- 
ing beds of vivid color, interspersed with dark green 
shrubbery, and here and there a bit of gleaming 
statuary. 

The whole was enclosed by a low brick wall nearly 
hidden by the luxuriant ivy. Attractive as the 
place appeared at a distance, it was infinitely more 
so on a nearer approach. 

The chdteau itself was spacious, the balconies 
extending around its four sides. The rooms large, 
airy, and well furnished. 

The young Englishmen had now been established 
here some weeks and were well pleased with their 
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"bachelor barracks," as Grey undignifiedly called 
these really luxurious quarters. 

To Brian the eminently satisfactory feature about 
it all, was the superb view of land and sea, and most 
notably that part of it extending down to the villa, 
which seemed almost at their feet. Nearly all of the 
rose garden was in full view ; and at this moment 
could be seen a figure reclining in a comfortable 
chair, well wrapped in rugs, and propped up with 
cushions; where it had been placed by the new 
physician, with orders to sleep until sunset. 

This physician had not neglected his case and from 
far and near watched its every symptom. He was 
watching it now from the balcony of the chdteau. 
In spite of watch and care, Haworth had managed 
to meet Angela several times, although he had 
refrained from calling at the villa. 

After each of these meetings Angela seemed to 
relapse into an unnatural condition, like the one 
already described. And only in the presence of 
Langdon did she seem to be entirely her natural self. 

Mrs. Grenell was anxious and perplexed. 

Brian watched and waited. If he only had some 
tangible reason for attacking this man, and putting 
him to flight ; but he really knew nothing that could 
give him any legal power over him, and so he 
watched and waited in a state of masterly inactivity. 

Meanwhile Grey was delighted also, with the pros- 
pect from the single turret, or more properly obser- 
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vatory, which gave an unobstructed view of Castle 
Dangerous and its surroundings. Even without 
the aid of his powerful field-glass, he was quite able 
to detect whether a moving figure on its lawn was 
the Professor, Jean, or the peacock. Soniething was 
moving there now, which was none of these. 

Grey happening to be in the turret, and somehow 
the field-glass being there, all ready for use too, he 
seized it and turned it in that direction. 

" Ah,'* said he, " Mrs. Grenell's pony-carriage, the 
owner and Mrs. Vincent within, and young Vincent 
and his sister Claire close behind — nice girl that — 
and the brother is all very well too, only, he is always 
getting in the way." 

Grey did hot confide, in the way of what. " Well, 
there *s no chance of meeting Miss Jean this after- 
noon, and I may as well try and kill time with tennis 
balls." 

It had come to this now, that the one thing to do 
when he could not be with Jean, was to " kill time." 

There was a fine tennis-court in the rear of the 
ckdteau, and Grey, like most young Englishmen, 
was an adept at athletic sports, and tennis was his 
favorite. Jean, too, under his tutelage had become 
quite an expert, and together with the young Vin- 
cents, they formed a skilful quartet, and the court 
enjoyed an almost daily patronage. 

The while that Grey was playing his solitaire ten- 
nis, this fine afternoon, and Brian was conscientiously 
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watching his patient down in the garden below, 
Aunt Fanny and her guests were engaged in an 
animated conversation of which they were the sub- 
jects. But on this occasion, had Grey been a listener, 
he would not have heard any thing derogatory, 
either of himself or his beloved uncle. 

As has been stated, the Vincent estate joined that 
of the Langdons*, and Mrs. Vincent, knowing them 
thoroughly, had nothing but good words for them. 

" It seems strange that with all their wealth Mr. 
Langdon should have taken the trouble to study 
medicine and become a diplomatized physician," 
remarked Aunt Fanny. 

" Yes, I suppose it does seem so to any one not 
knowing his character. I think his first reason for 
doing so was practical philanthropy and a desire to 
be^ as well as to have. And he has made good use 
of his acquirements among his tenantry ; for no 
matter what happens to them, if a man breaks his 
leg, or a child has the measles, Langdon is on hand 
with the adequate skill and proper remedies to make 
things straight. Why, he has a regular pharmacy 
and dispensary just within the park gates free to 
them all. I assure you he is a model landlord, and 
his tenants worship him. If we had more such 
proprietors, we should hear less talk about Land 
Leagues, and all that sort of troublesome business. 

" I must tell Angela all this,'* said Mrs. Grenell ; 
" she is fascinated with Mr. Haworth*s theories for 
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righting the wrongs and equalizing the affairs of this 
world. But I question if this man in his practical 
way, even if it does not embrace all humanity, is not 
doing more actual good." 

" Not a doubt of it," remarked Miss Raymond, 
decidedly. 

The conversation was taking too serious a turn for 
the young people, and Jean proposed they should 
adjourn to the garden. After the ripple of their 
departure, the ladies continued their triangular con- 
fidences. 

" These Langdons compare most favorably with 
the generality of men whom I have met on the conti- 
nent of Europe," said Mrs. Grenell. 

"You do not seem to have been favorably im- 
pressed with the genus homo over here," remarked 
Mrs. Vincent. 

" I frankly confess that I have not. The English- 
men whom I have mostly encountered here have 
been the average tourists, broad and aggressive in 
their ways, and correspondingly narrow in their 
miserable insular prejudices." 

" I dare say they find the usual American tourist 
quite as disagreeable," remarked Miss Raymond, 
" for some of them are too dreadful." 

" That is unfortunately very true," replied Mrs. 
Grenell, "though I do not think these dreadful 
ones in the majority, but being so obtrusive, they 
attract attention and pass for typical Americans, 
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while thousands of our well-bred, cultured, and un- 
ostentatious people go unnoticed, or are accredited 
to some other nation with a better record for deport- 
ment. But, all the same, cultured or uncultured, if 
I had a son he should never be reared on the conti- 
nent of Europe. The universities are all very well, 
certainly, but the social code is bad from its very 
centre." 

" I do not consider it so," replied Aunt Fanny, 
warmly. It seems to me if America would model her 
society somewhat by it, it would be much to her ad- 
vantage. \yhy, look at the dangerous freedom that is 
allowed our young girls over there, and then observe 
how carefully they are guarded here." 

" And quite right they should be carefully guarded 
here," replied Mrs. Grenell. " Safe freedom there 
would be but perilous license here. And why ? Be- 
cause, in the first place, your young men are not 
started right. From their earliest youth they are 
debarred by your social etiquette from associating 
with young girls of their own social standing, or 
even of respectability. Therefore they are driven 
for their female society to the profligate class, and 
certainly that association does not tend to raise 
their moral tone or strengthen their respect for 
womanhood. 

" From men raised in such an atmosphere (no mat- 
ter what their possibilities might have been with 
different training and environment), I quite agree 
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with you, it is necessary to protect your daughters. 
But in America, where the young of both sexes are 
allowed this freedom of association which you so 
deprecate, the woman is not lowered, but the man 
elevated to a standard of honor and respect for 
womanhood befitting him to be the companion and 
protector of your young daughter/* 

" Why, my dear, you wax warm in your argument 
to-day. Has any thing occurred recently to rouse 
your interest and indignation to such a boiling pitch?" 
asked Miss Raymond, somewhat heatedly herself. 

" Well, yes, candidly, there has. Last night I was 
talking with an American, a bachelor some ten years 
younger than myself, who has been reared here, and 
educated partly in Germany, partly in France. 
Speaking of social life in America, of which he 
knows absolutely nothing, but fancies he knows it all 
because he lives in the Old World and does n*t know 
how ignorant he is, he says : * Oh, you women in 
America are made too much of ; you expect men to 
put you on a pedestal and worship you ; and the bold 
free way that women go about there, unprotected and 
unattended, is such shocking bad form. Why over 
here they would be insulted at every step ! * *' 

" * Oh, I have n*t a doubt of that,* I replied. ' But 
our men are made of better stuff and trained in a 
higher school. Why, if one man should insult a 
woman, as you say, a dozen would be on hand to 
defend her. You had better go to America and 
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take some lessons in chivalry. It would improve 
you.* 

" * Well, really, madam,' said he, * I am not accus- 
tomed to argue with women of such decided opin- 
ions. Good-evening.* ** 

" Poor fellow,** said Mrs. Vincent, laughing. 

"Yes,** said Mrs. Grenell, " and that poor fellow, 
contrary to social usage here, had the night before 
been out somewhere alone with his sister, who has 
the face of a saint, and some of his comrades had 
said to him later : ' Who is your pretty little mistress ? 
Introduce her.** And yet in the face of all that he 
upholds these customs. Oh, it is abominable. 
There was a time when Europe had its chivalry, and 
woman was queen. But that was in the Middle 
Ages. Now, republican America is woman's king- 
dom, and from the shores of New England to the 
Golden Gate she sways her mighty sceptre.** 

" That is very prettily put,** said Aunt Fanny; "but, 
my dear, you will find it difficult to reform the social 
code in the Old World, with all your eloquence.'* 

" Oh, I am no reformer. Don*t think it for a mo- 
merit. I detest female reformers in that acceptation 
of the term. I shall never mount the rostrum.** 

"I believe you would be a success if you did," 
said a deliberate masculine voice. 

" An eavesdropper ! *' cried Mrs. Grenell, aghast. 
" How much of my speech did you hear. Professor 
Raymond ? *' 
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" Every word of it, and I could hardly restrain my 
applause. Your style of argument is forcible and 
convincing. I am glad that I was not in that young 
man's shoes/' 

" My dear friend, you could n't have been ; they 
would never have fitted you." 

"Well, John," said his sister, "you must pay a 
penalty for listening by stopping to tea with us. 
Here it comes," said she. And under its cheery 
influence Mrs. Grenell's brow cleared, and all social 
dififerences were for the time forgotten. 

During the time the party at the castle were 
engaged in their interesting conversation, one of the 
principal subjects of it had sat almost motionless on 
the balcony of the chdteau. 

The physician was still faithful to his trust. The 
lowering sun had crept gradually away from his 
patient, and she was now mantled in shade. He 
was just considering the advisability of going down 
and ordering her within, or moving her farther 
out into the sunshine, when he saw a tall, dark 
figure pass, somewhat stealthily, he thought, around 
the base of the clifif and approach the villa. * His 
careful watch was to have its reward. 

The tide was at its ebb, and it was quite easy 
at such times to make one's way around from the 
more public beach fronting the casino^ which was 
only a short distance away. 

Brian had recognized the figure almost instantly, 
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and his immobility came to a sudden close. Rising 
quickly, he descended the hill toward the villa. 
There was a gateway in the rear of the garden Wall, 
and Mrs. Grenell had given Langdon a duplicate key 
to it, since he had taken Angela into his professional 
care, that he might, in case of emergency, enter with- 
out delay. He had never used it, but he felt that 
now the emergency had arrived. 

Haworth had long been watching for an opportu- 
nity to meet Angela alone ; but she had been so 
carefully guarded that he had not succeeded in his 
design. To-day, however, he had seen- Mrs. Grenell, 
in her pony-cart, en route for the castle ; and he had 
also seen the two Langdons as they ascended to the 
chdteau from the villa. 

The hour for which he had waited and watched 
had come. And he made his way as described, 
around the base of the cliff and up to the villa. 
The door stood hospitably open. Not a man or 
maid in sight. Through the hallway, out in the 
garden alone, he saw the woman whom he had 
sworn to bring within his baleful influence and 
possess. He would have succeeded, too, he told 
himself, long ere this, had it not been for that 
cursed meddlesome charlatan, who was always inter- 
fering with his choicest schemes. Well, at last his 
hour had come, and he would prove his power. 

He walked softly through the house, that his foot- 
steps might not attract any undesired presence, and 
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was close beside the half-unconscious girl before she 
was aware of his presence. 

"Angela," he whispered, bending low over her, 
and sending his fiery glance down into her very soul. 

She struggled to rise, but the rugs that Brian had 
so carefully wrapped her in, embarrassed her move- 
ments, and she swayed unsteadily. He stretched 
forth his hands to her — in another moment she 
would be in his arms. 

The flush of triumph mounted to his white brow ; 
a lurid light flashed from his dark eyes; his lips 
touched her hair. 

A grating sound was heard. The gate flew open, 
and — Brian Langdon stood within the space! Ha- 
worth recoiled a step. In the moment of his guilty 
triumph it was like a lightning-stroke. 

Brian approached Angela ; carefully removing the 
rugs, he took her hand, and led her past Haworth 
and into the house. 

" You must excuse Miss Bloomfield to-day. She is 
my patient, and I cannot permit her to receive visit- 
ors,'* said he, as he turned back to the garden again. 

Haworth was livid, as he faced Langdon. 

" Maledictions on you!" hissed he. "You have 
won to-day, but your triumph is short. My power 
shall conquer in the end. I swear it ! " and with 
a fierce black frown he departed by the gateway 
through which his rival had appeared. 



CHAPTER XV. 

BIENVILLE. 

Two lofty cliffs above the tide, 
A quaint old town between them hide ; 
Narrow streets and winding ways, 
Houses toned to tender grays, 
Bright-hued gardens, rose-climbed walls, 
And over all the sunlight falls. 

This quaint little town is deserving of more than 
a passing notice. Once only a desolate little fish- 
ing village, its natural attractions are such that it 
has grown in popularity and prosperity, until now it 
is a town of considerable notoriety, rejoicing in a 
mayor, a common council, and two fierce-looking 
little gens d'armes, who are supposed to keep the 
town from civil strife and foreign invasion. 

Only five hours from Paris, it has become a popu- 
lar resort for pleasure-seekers of diverse nationalities, 
the principal of which are French, English, and 
American. The town fringes the sea, between two 
giant cliffs of chalk and flint, and stretches back 
through a narrow valley whose green hill-sides are 
dotted with lordly chdteaux and tasteful villas. Its 
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streets are narrow and tortuous, for the most part 
leading to the sea, and naturally enough, too, for it 
is from its briny bosom that the inhabitants, even 
now, mostly poor fisher-folk, literally draw their sus- 
tenance. 

One of the first remarks of the stranger on ob- 
serving the cliffs at Bienville, is interrogatory. 
" What is the meaning of that wall of masonry, built 
against the cliff, and that enclosed staircase, extend- 
ing from base to summit ? '* Small wonder that he 
asks, for the effect is incongruous in the extreme. 

The informant replies : " It was intended to build 
a mammoth hotel there, but after progressing thus 
far, unforeseen difficulties, financial and otherwise, 
arose, and the project was abandoned.** And there, 
at this day, the uncompleted walls remain, an object 
of inquiry and a monument of man's frustrated 
plans and foiled ambition ; a total loss, except that 
the staircase is often found convenient in ascending 
or descending the cliff, as it is the nearest approach 
to the beach. 

The season is now at its height, and the little 
town is wild with gayety and gossip. Never in its 
history has it been so popular or so prosperous. 
And never, within the memory of the oldest Norman 
peasant, has there been such glorious, unbroken 
sunshine, day after day and week after week. 

Everywhere are pleasure-seekers, singly, doubly, 
or in groups. Stranger guests fill every cot and 
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castle. In the streets, on tli^ plage, the cliffs, — every- 
where, French, English, and Americans jostle each 
other most fraternally. 

The casino, that institution so absolute a necessity 
to French pleasure resorts, is in full blast in all of its 
departments. In the concert-hall, nightly plays, 
operettas, and soirees dansantes. On the terrace, 
afternoon concerts and twilight promenades. In 
the salle h jeu, les petits chevaux race away with the 
gamesters* francs with amazing speed. 

But the casino is now " deserted as a church when 
its worshippers are gone," for it is the hour of the 
bain de mer, and all the throng, old and young, 
grave and gay, are gathered on the beach. The surf 
is high and strong, but hosts of bathers sport fear- 
lessly within the dashing waves, while animated 
groups enjoy the scene from a safe, dry distance. 

Presently, a tally white-robed figure runs swiftly 
down to the water's edge ; with a dainty kick she 
releases two tiny feet from the loose-fitting sandals, 
drops her white mantle from her shoulders, and 
stands revealed, a very Columbine in black. Dart- 
ing up the tremplin, white arms gleam for a 
moment, and then, straight as a kingfisher for his 
prey, down she dives into the foaming deep; an 
instant more, and with arms crossed lazily under her 
head, she floats upon the topmost wave. 'T is the 
Countess de Bind6 at her morning bath. 

" By Jove, 't is a poem ! ** 
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The voice was Grey Langdon's, and issued from 
the centre of a familiar group. They formed a 
quintet — Mrs. Grenell, Mrs. Vincent, Angela, Brian, 
and Grey. 

" Yes, is n*t it ? *' said Mrs. Grenell in reply to 
Grey*s exclamation ; " but Jean and Claire are, I 
think, quite as expert. They sport in the water like 
genuine naiads. It is delightful to watch them, only 
I am in constant terror lest they forget that they are 
mortal land-maidens, and venture too far out.** 

" Are you going in this morning. Grey ? ** asked 
Brian. 

" No, indeed ; I had enough of salt water when I 
debarked on these hospitable shores, and it will be 
an urgent occasion which takes me in again ; besides, 
it is really too rough to go out now with safety.** 

" Yes, every one is coming in,** said Mrs. Vincent ; 
" I wonder where Claire and Jean are ; I am sure 
though they would not venture out in this heavy 
surf.'* 

At this moment an exclamation from Angela 
startled the group. " Look ! '* said she, pointing 
with her slender finger some distance down the 
beach, to a point where was placed another trem- 
plin. " Look ! is not that Jean ? Is n*t that Claire?** 
as two little figures ran up the tremplin, and dove 
headforemost into the heavy sea. 

" Good God ! ** said Grey, " and the tide is now in 
full ebb ! *' And away he dashed down the beach, 
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throwing off his coat and hat in the transit. Young 
Vincent, coming up at this moment, dashed after 
him. Brian, seizing a rope from a bathing-master, 
removed his coat and tied the rope around his waist. 
" Now hold this tightly," said he to the man. " We 
shall need help to pull us in against this tide.** 

Meanwhile the two young girls were swimming a 
race, little dreaming of the deadly peril they were in. 

" There, I have beaten you,*' shouted Jean to 
Claire. But her voice was drowned in the roaring 
of the sea, and besides, Claire had faced about, and 
was struggling against the outgoing tide. 

Jean turned and followed her example. They were 
two rods apart ; neither spoke. These two frail crea- 
tures were battling for life against a remorseless tide. 
They fought bravely, but felt themselves growing 
exhausted, as the shore grew fainter in the distance. 
The roar of water was in their ears ; a mist before 
their eyes. Instinctively they sought to approach 
each other. Their hands nriet — another breath and 
they must go down — simultaneously they gave a 
cry. Some great leviathan of the deep had seized 
them both — an instant more, and they were being 
upborne in strong arms slowly, very slowly, toward 
the shore. But the danger was not yet over. It 
would have been a hard struggle for strong, unbur- 
dened arms to fight successfully against that fast- 
receding tide. 

Grey and young Vincent each had seized the 
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figure nearest him ; whose it was neither knew as 
yet. Both struggled with all their manly strength ; 
the shore was still far, far away. Grey felt a sudden 
dizziness ; he had often, since his shipwreck, had at- 
tacks of vertigo, and, if he could not overcome this, 
two lives must end. But whose ? 

With a desperate effort he turned to look upon 
the face of her whom he held within his arm. It 
was Claire ! — and Jean ? — She was being carried back 
to life and love, in the arms of that young Ajax. — It 
was monstrous. — No, he would not give up his life, — 
and Claire ? — well, she should be placed safely in 
her mother's arms, and she might keep her there, 
too, forever, for all he cared ; but Jean, darling Jean 
— he made a superhuman efifort for mastery, — one 
bold stroke, and then another, and then — the veil of 
blackness spread again over his eyes, and the rush of 
waters roared above his head — a strong arm grasped 
him. — " Courage, Grey, lean on me. Here, give me 
the girl." 

They were saved. Strojig hands were pulling in 
the rope from the shore. Exhausted, but safe and 
unharmed, young Vincent deposited his burden on 
the beach. 

Jean was alive, and alive to the situation also. 
Mr. Vincent was certainly very brave and very kind 
to save her life, but really, would it not have been 
more natural if he had saved his own sister instead 
of her, and not let her be brought in by another 
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man ? Still Jean was more reconciled tp the justice 
of it all when she saw who the man was who was 
bringing Claire in. 

Poor Claire was scarcely conscious, and her mother 
and Mrs. Grenell bent all their energies on her. 

Grey was deadly pale, and staggered as he reached 
the shore. Jean was at his side in an instant. Their 
eyes met, hands clasped, but no word was spoken 
for a moment. Then said Jean, softly : " You are 
so pale, are you hurt ? '* 

" No, little one, no. There, don't be offended 
and run away as you once did, when you thought 
that I did not address you with sufficient respect. I 
really need you ; Uncle Brian says that you are a 
wonderful nurse. But, first, are you sure that you 
are all right yourself? " 

" Oh, yes, I only got a wetting, and that was what 
I went in for." 

Jean had wrapped herself in a snow-white woollen 
peignoir, so commonly used at the bath, and with 
the sandals on her little feet looked not unlike a 
young vestal virgin. Grey gazed at her with half- 
closed, adoring eyes. He was sitting now, leaning 
back against one of the bath-houses. He still re- 
mained deathly pale, and Jean was frightened. 

" Had n*t I better call Mr. Langdon?** asked she. 

But, really, no Mr. Langdon was there to call. He, 

with the rest of the party had gone up to the hotel 

with Claire. 
II 
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" No, no,. please," replied Grey, pleadingly, " but if 
you would not mind just holding your hand on my 
temples a moment, the trouble seems to be there. I 
believe that I have not been quite right since that 
most fortunate shipwreck.'* Jean was very sympa- 
thetic, and she placed her two soft palms on either 
temple, pressing them gently, then stroking them 
softly back and forth. Grey closed his eyes in bliss- 
ful enjoyment ; the color stole back to his pallid 
cheek. Jean watched it with satisfaction. 

" There, you* re better now, are n't you ? " said she. 

" No ! " Then seeing the pained look on Jean's 
face. " Yes, to be sure I am better. How could one 
help getting better with such a nurse ? " replied he, as 
with her assistance he arose. 

" Well, you had better be getting home then and 
out of your wet clothes. Are you quite able to 
walk ? " asked Jean, solicitously. 

" I 'm all right now, little one," said he, smiling 
down at her ; and Jean smiled back, never seeming to 
notice the obnoxious epithet he had used in address- 
ing her. Just at that moment, Mrs. Grenell, Brian, 
Angela, and young Vincent appeared again on the 
beach. 

" Come, good people," said Mrs. Grenell, ** it is 
quite time you were moving. Do you intend to re- 
main in this damp condition all day ? " 

**Ah," replied Grey, "I had forgotten all about 
conditions, but of course you are right, as you always 
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are," with a low bow to his practical friend and 
quo7tdam hostess. 

" How is Claire ? '* asked Jean, anxiously. She had 
forgotten all about her for a time. 

*' I think she is all right now,** replied Brian, who 
had involuntarily posed as medical attendant. " And 
here is Mr. Vincent, who I think can speak for him- 
self." 

And that heroic young man proved that he could 
speak for himself, and forcibly too. Jean turned to 
him with outstretched palms. 

" I greet you as my preserver," said she ; " and if I 
can at any time return the compliment, it will give 
me great pleasure." 

She was in exuberant spirits, considering the 
deadly peril she had just escaped. Her preserver 
was in a graver mood. 

" If," said he, " the life which I have saved is of as 
much value to you as it is to me, I am repaid." 

The tone was low and earnest, for her ear alone. 
Jean was embarrassed and uneasy at its evident sig- 
nificance, but she replied lightly : 

" Why, to tell the truth, I am so used to risking my 
life and having it saved for me, that it does not seem 
to amount to much." 

A clever remark that. Under cover of its apparent 
lightness was a deep significance. It showed to Vin- 
cent that another " preserver " had precedence. 
" Still," continued she, " I confess, that life on terra 
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firma did seem attractive, at the moment when I 
thought that a dreadful shark had seized me, and that 
I was going to Davy Jones' locker in sections." 

" I must beg your pardon for frightening you so, 
but I really had n*t time to apologize then." 

" I quite forgive you, considering that it enables 
me to have this conversation here now," said Jean, 
laughingly. 

Mrs. Grenell, who was always the managing spirit, 
now approached. 

" Come Jean," said she, " I must take you home 
with me to breakfast, for it is too late to go to the 
castle, and it will never do to let your Aunt Fanny 
know of this escapade." 

" Oh, my no," replied Jean, " she would never let 
me out of her sight again ; and you know that means 
pretty close captivity, as she never goes anywhere 
but up to her turret, and rarely looks out of that ; 
so don't one of you ever mention this affair." 

Vows of secrecy, and eternal silence on the subject 
were sworn, and Jean immediately recovered her 
careless, happy spirits. 

" How fortunate that this all happened after the 
breakfast stampede," remarked Angela, " so that we 
had the beach all to ourselves." 

At the moment that Jean and Claire had sprung 
from the treinplin^ the hands of the casino clock 
had clasped at its highest figure, which was the sig- 
nal for a universal rush from the beach; for the 
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twelve-o'clock breakfast is a sacred ceremony, and 
nothing must interfere with its observance. Hence, 
the relevancy of Angela's remark. 

She had taken no active part in the stirring events 
of the morning. Her position had been more that of a 
silent partner with heavy interests involved ; for, was 
not he, the man who she instinctively felt held her 
own destinies in his hands, engaged in this desperate 
struggle for life and death ? And in those silent, in- 
tense moments, was born in her pure soul a senti- 
ment unknown before ; which caused the rebellious 
blood to dye cheek and brow, as Brian's glance met 
hers, as he came safely to land with his almost un- 
conscious burden. 

Whatever the event, his first thought was, what 
will be its effect on her ? 

He saw, and was — content, 

A few moments later, and no sign of life remained 
on the pebbly beach ; while the restless surf still 
roared and shouted for its prey. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

THE FOURTEENTH OF JULY. 

The tricolor floats o'er cottage and hall ; 
The pompiers are clanging their brazen call ; 
And all the brave patriots, loyal and leal. 
Still rejoice at the fall of the ancient Bastile. 

It was the national fSte-Asy of Republican France. 

There were fites, and fStes, but this one stood out 
grandly, by itself, and Bienville was celebrating it in 
a manner befitting its dignity and patriotism. The 
little town was decorated it merveille. The narrow 
streets were arched with rows of ambitious gay- 
colored lanterns, that later would make nature's own 
night-lamps pale with envy. 

From the low balconies of the more pretentious 
habitations gorgeous draperies flaunted their glory 
in the breeze, and blinded the unwary pedestrian as 
he strolled beneath their folds. 

The boucheries were marvels of art. High art — 
one observes, as he views the defunct lamb and his 
silent porcine neighbor depending from their lofty 
hooks, and garlanded with gay flowers, the tricolored 
banner waving from their dumb, fixed jaws. 

i66 
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The cake-shops, too, were wonderful to behold, 
with their gingerbread pyramids, and Eiffel towers 
of lady-fingers, and lollypops. But the grand glory 
of the display culminated at La Place du Mairie^ 
which was lavishly decorated on all sides. In the 
centre was erected the traditional greased pole ; that 
is, traditional in circles of higher civilization, but 
here still a lofty, slippery reality. At its summit 
was a verdant wreath, from which depended the 
prizes to be won by the successful aspirants for the 
high honors. 

Valuable prizes they seemed to these rude, primi- 
tive people, with their simple tastes and possessions. 
A silver watch and chain, a dozen spoons, a tobacco- 
pouch and pipes, a flitch of bacon, and a bottle of wine. 

How they fought for them — these uncouth 
youths of this peasant populace. Climbing and 
slipping, climbing again a trifle higher, then down- 
ward again, faster and faster than before, amid the 
laughter and jeers of the crowd of onlookers. Failure 
follows failure, until at length, swaggering into the 
circle, comes one who is evidently confident of suc- 
cess. He is somewhat taller than his comrades, 
thin, and lithe as a feline rover. His brown sinewy 
arms are bare, and his hands are black and tarry. 

A murmur rises from the crowd, whether of ad- 
miration or some other and opposite feeling is not 
apparent to the little group of uninitiated spectators 
on the outer circle. 
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" These Norman peasants are neither prepossess- 
ing nor picturesque/* remarked one. 

" No, and I am greatly disappointed in them. 
Where are the pretty Normandy caps and the short 
skirts and high-heeled shoes in which they are repre- 
sented on the stage ? " said another. 

" Yes, and where are the pearly teeth, glistening 
between the rose-bud lips?'* asked a third. 

" Gone,** answered a fourth, in a slow, deliberate 
voice, " all save a few blackened stumps like the re- 
mains of a forest fire. And all because of the over- 
indulgence in their native drink, the Normandy 
cider, and too great abstemiousness in regard to that 
popular exotic, the American dentist.*' 

But hark to the shout — the tall lithe youth is 
nearing the goal. He releases the pole with one 
hand, and stretches it upward to touch the coveted 
prize. Fatal mistake ; downward again he slides ; 
then, furious but firm, he grips the pole once 
more with both his tar-stained hands, and slowly, 
painfully ascends. The jeers of the crowd rise 
tauntingly to his ears; his desperation is frightful. 
They shall not have the satisfaction of seeing him 
fail. He will force them to shout for his victory. 
Every muscle is strained to the utmost ; every 
nerve seems to twine round and round the unre- 
sponsive pole. Up, down, now up again. Once 
more he stretches forth his eager hand. A jingling 
of spoons, chains, and pipes attests that he has 
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reached the hard-won prize. The watch and chain 
are his. 

Now down he slides with the rapidity of Hghtning, 
amid thunders of applause. 

He has fairly won the glittering prize, and yet, 
after a moment, a sullen murmur rises once more 
through the .crowd. The victor hears, and 'under- 
stands. He knows his unpopularity, and feels, too, 
how they grudge him the prize. 

He swings round on the concourse facing him on 
all sides, and scowling, mutters curses under his 
breath. His libations have not been confined to 
Normandy cider to-day, and he staggers as he makes 
his way toward the border of the crowd, in the direc- 
tion of the little group of aliens whose remarks we 
have overheard. As he catches sight of a delicate, 
fair-haired maiden, a fierce light comes into his eyes. 
" Ah, ma belle^ I *11 have a kiss from you if I die for 
it. Curse the watch, I say ; a kiss from a pretty girl 
is worth a dozen watches.** And springing un- 
steadily forward he attempted to enfold her in his 
polluted arms. 

Another instant, and he was sprawling on his 
back, with a sound like the roaring sea in his ears. 
All was excitement. The peasantry could* not but 
say that it served him right, but still, to have one of 
those English swells overthrow a comrade like that, 
no matter how well deserved it might be, was not 
agreeable to them. 
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The two gens d'armes came trotting up " double 
quick/* the fat old mayor, purple in the face, and 
panting for breath, following in their wake. 

" Oh, dear, this is too dreadful," said a voice that 
we recognize as Mrs. Grenell's, " I think, Angela, we 
will come no more to these native merrymakings." 

A lively discussion was now going on between 
Langdon and the two pompous little myrmidons of 
the law. They were for arresting him and lodging him 
in the guard-house immediately, but the mayor, who 
was personally superintending the sports, and who 
had witnessed the whole affair, came up just in time 
to prevent such an indignity. Meantime the victor, 
who had so recently towered in triumph, at the 
summit of his ambition, on the top of the treacher- 
ous pole, was writhing on the rough pebbles, with 
which the place was strewn. 

No helping hand came to his aid, but at length he 
regained his unsteady feet unassisted, and slunk away, 
shaking his unwholesome fists, and muttering curses 
at the man who had so summarily meted out to him 
the punishment that his own comrades would not 
have dared. 

" Better keep out of Alixe Breton's way to-day," 
said one. " He 's just in the killing mood, and I for 
one, would not like to Cross him." 

'* No, nor I," sa^d another, '* he was like this the 
day that poor, jean Corniche disappeared and never 
was heard c;*£ again." 
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After sundry compliments and courtesies with the 
great man of the town, our friends withdrew from 
the place, where other rude sports were now be- 
ginning. 

"This may be very picturesque and primitive,'* 
remarked Mrs. Grenell, "but it is certainly very 
dirty, and Tmust say that I prefer tennis and base- 
ball, yes, even foot-ball, for our own young men/' 

Angela was evidently much agitated and anxious, 
not for herself, but for another. Why was it that 
this quiet, dreamy girl, who was almost unconscious 
of her own personality, should always be selected 
for the central figure of excitement or even of 
tragedy ? 

" Were you much frightened when that somewhat 
unprepossessing young man approached you ? '* asked 
Brian, as they were passing on through the narrow 
street toward the sea. 

" No, not so much frightened at his approach as 
at his departure. He is a dangerous man. 1 fear he 
will have his revenge on you." 

" Nonsense, Miss Angela. Do not give him an- 
other thought. These bullies who do such dastardly 
things as he attempted to-day are invariably cow- 
ards where men are concerned. He will not come 
into my presence again, if he can avoid it." 

" Ah, you do not know, you did not hear his dread- 
ful words, or see the dark, wicked look in his eyes. 
Believe me, he is not the ordinary man you think 
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him. You will have a care, arid be on your guard, will 
you not ? ** continued she, with anxious pleading. 

Brian looked tenderly down into the soulful eyes, 
and for a moment forgot to answer, as through all 
his being ran the sweetness of feeling that this anx- 
ious thought was all for him. Foolish it might be, 
but so sweetly womanly. 

" You will be careful ? " again she said. 

" Be assured that I shall take every precaution for 
my safety. My life is very precious to me now.** 

As they reached the beach, Mrs. Grenell and the 
Professor following them, they were met by the 
other members of the party with whom they were 
now daily associated. They were all en route for the 
Place du Mairie to see the merrymakings also, but 
when they were informed of the unpleasant adven- 
ture which their friends had just experienced, they* 
concluded that something more attractive might be 
arranged for the day. 

" I say,*' said Grey, " suppose we all go up to 
Bachelor's Hall, and have some sports of our own.** 

"Yes,** said Brian, "by all means, and Miss Ray- 
mond (for a wonder. Aunt Fanny had joined the 
party to-day) will come up and arrange us an al 
fresco luncheon, or breakfast, I suppose I should 
call it here.** 

" And then,'* said Jean, " we will have some tennis.'* 

" And a dance on the lawn,** said Claire. 

"And cricket,** said young Vincent. 
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There was a glad chorus of pleasant voices as 
they climbed the steep to the chdteau, and the un- 
pleasant experience of the morning was forgotten by 
all save two. One, was Angela, as she furtively 
watched her host, who with Aunt Fanny was deep 
in consultation with regard to the delectation of his 
guests. The other, a sullen-faced man, with tar- 
stained hands, sitting alone, half hidden under the 
shadows of the grim old cliff. 

At a late hour that night Brian Langdon was 
sitting in his own apartment at the chateau, await- 
ing the return of Grey from the castle, where he 
had gone as a sort of guard of honor, to escort Miss 
Raymond, Jean, and the Professor. Brian had him- 
self accompanied Mrs. Grenell and Angela down to 
the villa, but had returned immediately to the 
'ckdteau before nightfall, at the earnest' request of 
both, and according to promise had afterward re- 
mained within. 

It was time Grey should have returned, and Brian 
himself began to feel somewhat disquieted. Another 
half-hour passed by, and his disquiet had evolved 
into anxiety. 

He descended the staircase, crossed the wide hall, 
and stood for a moment in the doorway looking out 
into the darkness. At that instant he heard the 
metallic clang of the iron gate, and then, to his 
great relief, the sound of Grey's foot-fall on the 
gravelled walk. There was no mistaking that firm 
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buoyant step, albeit it sounded irregular and hurried, 
in the darkness to-night. A moment more, and 
Grey stood, pale and hatless, beneath the rays of 
the hall lamp, and Brian was gazing at him in mute 
inquiry. The new-comer, though almost breathless, 
was the first to speak. 

" Well, old fellow," said he, " did you think I was 
never coming back ? By Jove, I thought so myself 
at one time. See here," and he held up his hat, — a 
moderately low-crowned derby, through which a 
circular ray of light penetrated to the floor. A small 
bit of brim was also gone, as though bitten out by a 
sharp incisive tooth. " I really began to think it 
was a dangerous thing to wear on my head, and so I 
took it off." 

Brian staggered to the wall. So — Angela's fears 
were not so *' foolish," after all. What a wonderful 
instinct that pale, spirituelle girl possessed. Grey had 
been the victim of mistaken identity, — a mistake 
very easily made in the darkness, in consequence of 
the similarity of their build and carriage, and he had 
received the bullets intended for himself. Well, 
thank God, he had escaped injury, but, with two 
bullet-holes through his hat ; — a close call. But 
where was this dangerous villain whose aim in the 
darkness had so nearly hit the mark ? It would not 
do for him to remain at large. 

Brian put the question to Grey, as soon as he 
could speak. 
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" Have no fear of him ; he has gone where he will 
do no more mischief," said Grey. " I will tell you 
all about it presently." 

"Yes/* said Brian, ** but first let us come in and 
make ourselves comfortable." They closed and 
barred the door, and then entered the dining-room. 

" Have a glass of wine and a cigar, my boy," said 
Brian, going to the buffet. 

" Thanks, uncle mine, a cigar, but no wine, please. 
Do you know, since that infer — no — that most for- 
tunate shipwreck, that I have had an aversion to 
wine of all sorts." 

Lighting a cigar and puffing away at intervals, he 
began his recital. 

" You see, in the first place, I stayed later at 
Castle Dangerous than I intended, or was aware." 

" Yes," interpolated his listener, " of course you 
had to drink two cups of Miss Raymond's tea, and 
discuss conchology with the Professor — cut it — I 
know all that." 

" Oh, well, if you are going to chaff, you will never 
know the reason why I was n't shot dead to-night, 
or why you run no risk of the same fate to-morrow. 
Of course," continued Grey, " I recognize the fact 
that the bullets were intended for you, because they 
told me that the man who fired the shots, was the 
hero of the greased pole, and who was afterward so 
ignominiously laid on his back by the * English 
swell. 
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" Well, you shall have no further interruption, go 
on,** and Brian leaned back in his chair and blew 
into the air wreath after wreath of blue vapor. How 
insouciant these young Englishmen seemed, and yet 
it was hardly in the nature of man to be so, in face of 
the great danger through which one of them had 
just passed. 

Grey continued : " I had just come down from the 
castle, and was passing a wine-shop in the town. It 
was unusually noisy, and, I thought, these natives 
are continuing their merrymaking, so I stopped for a 
moment in the street to look and listen. You know 
the town is all illuminated, and quite a fine display 
it makes too. As I stood right in the light, just 
opposite the entrance of the shop, I heard the crack 
of a pistol, and simultaneously a peculiar whistling 
in my ear. Crack again, and another whistle, before 
I had ' time to move, or really comprehend what was 
happening. Suddenly there was a commotion within 
the shop, sharp cries, a scuffle, then another pistol- 
shot, the sound of something falling, and then — a 
moment*s silence, followed by a confusion of excited 
voices. My curiosity got the better of my fears, and 
I crossed the street and joined the crowd. 

"A villainous-looking fellow was lying just inside 
the door of the wine-shop in his last agonies, shot 
through the breast by his own hand. A silver watch 
had fallen from his pocket and lay on the ground 
beside him. 
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" A word and a glance explained all, and I has- 
tened home to find if you were all right.** 

" Yes, Grey, all sound physically, but sorely 
wounded in heart, and perplexed in mind. It seems 
to me that this is a tragic place for us two. Shall 
we leave it now, while we have life and liberty, or 
shall we still risk our chances here ? ** 

" I will take the risks," said Grey, and a deter- 
mined but hopeful look shone in his blue eyes. 

"And I will keep you company," said Brian. 

12 



CHAPTER XVII. 

OVERSHADOWED. 

Who dares to say that love is blind ? 

None see so keenly as he ; 
Give him but a shadow, he quickly will find 

The substance, the motive, the key. 

The westering sun, like a giant ruby in an opal 
sky, sinking to its setting of red-gold sea ; opposite, 
on a lofty cliff, two figures veiled in its roseate 
light : one, a woman, tall, fair, and slight, her face 
turned seaward with a rapt and radiant gaze; the 
other, a man, graceful and commanding, whose dark 
luminous eyes are bent eagerly, hungrily, almost 
despairingly, on her. Sees she, with spiritual eyes, 
far into the great beyond ? And hears she the mur- 
mur of voices on the far-away shore, all silent and 
dumb to the companion by her side ? Thus fears he, 
watching the rapt, far-away look on her spiritueUe 
face. 

Ever since their first meeting, Haworth had become 
Angela's shadow ; but another had been a shadow of 
the shadow. Anjl scarcely does the shadow fall on 
her, than it is overshadowed by another. And now, 
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down by the sea, where the breakers toss their sil- 
vered heads, down amid the deepening shadows of the 
cliff, stands a silent, tireless watcher. No movement 
of those above escapes his eager, searching eyes. 
The words he cannot hear, but feels their tenor 
within his inmost soul, as Haworth, with fine fervor, 
appeals to her — his heart's beloved. " Still silent, 
O Angela, hear you not my pleading ? Has thy 
pure spirit soared so far, into infinity, that naught 
can call thee back ? Angela, my beloved, my heart's 
desire, listen to my prayer." 

He caught her hands, she turned her perfect face 
to his with a strange awakening look, as though 
indeed she came from the border-land. " What is it 
that you say ?** an instinctive movement of the 
hands, as though they would withdraw themselves 
without awaiting her volition. 

" Oh, do you not know ? " he hastily replied, clasp- 
ing closer the slender fingers in his own. " Do you 
not know that I love you ? That my very soul 
consumes itself for you ? That I die, I die for you, 
for you? Ah, Angela, save me, be mine, be my 
wife ! " 

A start, a movement, almost of horror. 

** Your wife, your wife, no, no ; wifehood is not for 
me. No, nor joy, nor love, while all this great, sad 
world is crying in agony for lives depressed. No, all is 
wrong ; ah, you said you could help me in this great 
cause, and I believed you so grand, so great, so 
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unselfish ; and now you drop me in mid-ocean to 
struggle alone. Oh, is all the world but one selfish 
entity? Each crying for his own happiness, and 
trampling under foot that of his fellow-man ? " 

" Angela, listen to me, why do you say I leave 
you to struggle alone ? Do you not know that we 
can help each other, and all the world, more effec- 
tively when united by the sacred bond of love ? Ah, 
beloved one, you take life too seriously. You for- 
get yourself, you forget my love, you condemn me 
to outer darkness, while you compassionate so ten- 
derly, the great outside world, which you can never 
reach. Ah, have pity on him whose life is at your 
feet ! Angela, Angela, hear you not my despairing 
cry? Without you I am lost ! " 

He seized her trembling form clasping her close to 
his wildly beating heart. 

^* Rest in these arms,*' he whispered, " Heaven 
opens its gates to us.** 

His voice was living melody, his face, that hand- 
some face, was close to hers ; those magnetic eyes, 
burning with passionate fires, held hers enthralled. 
A deadly faintness overcame her. She had no power 
to struggle. For the moment, strength, volition, all 
were gone. And then came a lightning thought of 
another, and of that fateful day when he was strug- 
gling in the tide, so near death's portal, and of that 
mysterious, unknown thing which had so suddenly 
awakened in her heart. And then — all her veins 
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seemed running fire. With sudden, unexpected force 
she released herself from the arms which encircled 
her, and springing to the very verge of the mighty 
cliff, she turned, and faced her pursuer. 

"Approach one step nearer and I cast myself 
below,** she said. 

Brian had truly divined. " Haworth might attract 
and influence Angela to a certain extent. But a 
time would come when her pure soul would rise 
above him and free itself." That time had come. 
Under the influence of a sweet, mysterious power 
the spell was lessening fast. But other aid was near 
besides. 

As Haworth had taken the hands of Angela, forth, 
from the shadows below, sprang the tireless watcher, 
into the hidden stairway, and up, and still up, — one 
moment more and these two men stood face to face, 
while the slender form of the maiden was swaying 
almost over the fearful depths. 

" Coward," cried Langdon, as he passed swiftly by 
his baffled, furious adversary toward the cliff. 

" Curse you ! Are you to be forever in my path ? " 
came from the white lips of the other, and the 
melodious voice was now like the snarl of an angry 
beast cheated of its prey, and a dangerous, baleful 
light flashed from the passionate, luminous eyes. 

Langdon vouchsafed no other word or look to 
him, but reaching forth his arms to Angela — 

" Come," he said. 
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With a low, glad cry she springs forward, for one 
brief instant she rests upon his breast, and then, 
taking the deHcate hand in his, he draws it pro- 
tectingly through his arm. Burning words are 
trembHng on his lips, but he represses them. He 
longs to keep the chilled form within his warm 
embrace. But no, the time is not yet. He will not 
take advantage of this moment of excitement. He 
will not mistake an impulse of gratitude for that 
great thing for which his very soul is hungering. 
No, the time is not yet. Will it ever come ? Will 
this pale, spirituelle creature ever wake to life and 
love? Or will she forever wander in her land of 
dreams ? One thing is certain — never again must 
she come within the influence of this strange being, 
from whom she has just been rescued. No longer 
would Brian be the shadow of a shadow, but if 
shadow there must be, then he would be its sub- 
stance. Was his shadow in turn to have its shadow ? 

" Curse you ! Curse you ! " came from the now 
livid lips of Haworth, as he descended from the cliff 
into the rapidly darkening shadows below. " Curse 
you, I say, and think not that I have dropped out of 
your life. Once have I stepped between you and 
your love, and again shall you taste my vengeance. 
I swear it." 

The red-golden glory had deepened into purple, 
then changed to tender gray, and land and sea were 
wrapped in twiUght's mysterious, shapeless folds, as 
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Angela and Brian slowly descended the hill-side to 
the villa. 

Brian was saying : " But why did you disobey 
your physician's orders, and go out unattended ? ** 

"I really do not know," replied Angela; "Aunt 
Bloom and Marie were out in the garden, watering' 
the flowers, I think, and I was on the balcony alone, 
when suddenly I felt that I would like to go up to 
the old church, and sing with the organ. I had not 
been there since the night I first met you. The 
feeling grew stronger and stronger, until it was irre- 
sistible, and I forgot every thing else and hurried up 
the hill. I went into the church and sang awhile, 
when I began to feel a vague uneasiness, as though 
some one were looking over my shoulder. I looked 
around. No sign or sound of any one, and I began 
another prelude. Then I tried to sing again. My 
vocal cords seemed paralyzed. I could not utter 
a sound ; really alarmed, I arose and got out of the 
church as quickly as possible. 

"Once outside, the feeling passed entirely away. 
I opened my lips, and the notes that I had intended 
to sing within, rolled forth, apparently without my 
volition. I was reminded of Munchausen's wonder- 
ful coach horn, whose sounds were frozen in, and 
then released in the warm atmosphere of the inn. 
Then I stood for a while on the cliff, looking out on 
the sea and sky, and thinking, thinking, I scarcely 
know of what — Aunt Bloom would call it dreaming, 
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I suppose, — when again that indefinable feeling, as 
of another presence, came over me, and this time my 
instincts certainly did not deceive me, — and — ^with a 
sudden blush — but — you know the rest.** 

Brian gazed at the now glowing face, and hope 
grew strong within him ; — surely ** the time ** would 
come. 

The semi-darkness of early night, and these two 
belated loiterers descended upon the villa together. 
Mrs. Grenell had been anxiously watching for An- 
gela's return. But when she saw her in the guidance 
of Langdon, she smiled contentedly, and her only 
remjirk was that it seemed hardly safe to be out on 
the hills after sunset, as the dews were so heavy. 
Evidently, these Langdons enjoyed her confidence 
to the full. Angela pleaded fatigue, and, with a 
slight pressure of the hand, she excused herself 
to Brian, and retired to her room. But not to her 
couch ; nor did she look fatigued, for the light in 
her eyes outrivalled the stars, with which, sitting at 
her open casement, she seemed to be in close but 
silent communication. 

It was unconventionally late that night when 
Langdon left the villa to climb the height, which 
was dominated by La Chdteau des Fleurs, But the 
occupant of the pretty pink room still remained 
in the bay-window, and turned her gaze from heaven 
to earth as she heard his familiar foot-fall, and 
watched his upward way; in the tender light of the 
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crescent moon. A faint *' God bless you '* was 
wafted on the air as he reached the height, and 
must have found its echo in his soul, for instantly 
he turned and reverently he raised his hat, standing 
in silence a moment, and looking lovingly down on 
the now darkened villa before entering the enclosure 
of his temporary home. 

Before leaving the villa that night, an alliance, 
offensive and defensive, was formed between Mrs. 
Grenell and himself, which' 'promised well to keep 
suspicious parties at a respectful distance. 

Grey was awaiting his uncle at the ckdteau, and 
from his restless manner evidently had something of 
an interesting, if not exciting, nature to communi- 
cate. However, Brian was not particularly exercised 
about it. He had observed that Grey had for some 
time been inexcusably excitable about many things 
that he, Brian, would have passed unnoticed. One 
thing was, his unaccountable dislike for young Vin- 
cent, and his severe criticisms about every thing he 
said or did. He, Vincent, was really a fine young 
fellow. And it was all so unlike the generous- 
minded Grey. 

Notwithstanding the exciting evening which Brian 
had passed, he had already recovered his normal 
state of quiet strength, and Grey, unconscious of 
any thing unusual, began at once : 

" I say, Brian, I have just come over from the 
castle." 
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" No ! it is not possible," interrupted Langdon, 
with a look of mock surprise. 

" Ah, now be quiet, old fellow," said Grey. " Yes, 
it is just possible, and ' Aunt Fanny * " 

" Ah," sighed Brian, '' I was so anxious to hear from 
Aunt Fanny. But was not my little sweetheart, 
Jean, there too ? " 

" Miss Jean ? Well, now you mention her, I think 
I do remember seeing her somewhere in the back- 
ground." 

" Yes, she is just the kind of girl they make back- 
grounds of. A fine vivid color to show off neutrals on." 

Brian could not resist chaffing his "boy" some- 
times, especially when he was in such buoyant 
spirits as he was in to-night. 

Why was he thus ? He could not have explained 
it himself, but it was a patent fact. 

" If you will cease your irrelevant interruptions I 
will continue the proposition which I was about to 
make," said Grey. 

** Continue my boy, I am dumb." 

" Professor Raymond, as you know, is especially 
interesting himself in geology this season and pro- 
poses an excursion to La Ckambre des Demoiselles 
for to-morrow. Because of the destination, the ladies 
claim, that they have the * right of way * and are to 
join the party." 

" Apropos," said Brian, " who is the party, and 
who are the ladies who claim the * right of way * ? " 
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" The original party consisted of the Professor, 
Haworth, and Vincent ; it is to be supplemented by 
Mrs. and Miss Vincent, Mrs. Grenell, and the Misses 
Bloomfield and Brownlow. Grey Langdon also pur- 
poses to be one of the party, and he brings a most 
pressing request to his venerable white-haired uncle 
to join it also. Do you know," continued Grey, 
somewhat irrelevantly, " I envy you that silvered 
head, it not only adds to your personal beauty and 
distinguished appearance, but I do believe that the 
women have more confidence in you just because of 
it. Oh, I have been observant of many things.** 

" Grey, it is not good form to deal in personalities, 
but your words are milk and honey, and you are 
forgiven. I have almost felt myself without the 
pale of youth and beauty because of my venerable 
locks. But ' retournons h nos moutons,' I shall be 
very happy to join the exploring party. But — ** un- 
der his breath, " I greatly doubt if one of the original 
party be of the number.** 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

LA CHAMBRE DES DEMOISELLES. 

How strangely sound these legends wild 

Of a mysterious past. 
But is the present hour so mild 

That doubt on them we cast ? 

On the coast, two miles north of Bienville, and 
standing with feet among the breakers, is a lofty 
column with two turret-like heads. The ravages of 
time and the resistless energy of mighty seas have 
separated this stony offspring from its grim parent 
cliff, and between them seethes and tumbles the 
loud-roaring surf. 

A natural arch, gradually crumbling away, still 
forms a family tie, reaching from the brow of the 
cliff across to the shoulder of the column. 

So much for the handiwork of nature. Mysterious 
and wonderful, indeed, but more mysterious still is 
the unmistakable handicraft of man, as evidenced by 
the singular chamber hewn from the solid rock in one 
of these lofty turrets. It is irregular in shape, and 
somewhat spacious ; the opening, or doorway, look- 
ing land-ward. In the rear of the chamber, and com- 
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manding a sea view, limited only by the ocular vision, 
is an aperture some two feet square, but cut in such a 
jagged manner as to be imperceptible from the ex- 
terior. A veritable watch-tower, yet seemingly as 
blind and inpenetrable as its grim sightless neighbor. 

A portal of some kind must have enclosed it, in 
ages pastj for, embedded in the rock, at the side of 
the entrance, are the corroded remains of massive 
iron hinges. Many and wild are the legends con- 
cerning the origin of this weird apartment, but none 
of reliable authority. 

The one most generally accepted is, that it was a 
stronghold of smugglers and pirates before the terri- 
ble flood which devastated this fair valley some 
hundreds of years ago. 

Some time in the year of our Lord thirteen hun- 
dred and something, a subterranean river, which had 
from the beginning of time, as far as any one knew, 
flowed unobtrusively through the valley to empty 
itself into the sea, suddenly burst its cerements, and, 
rising above the unsuspecting land, rushed with 
resistless power through the town, which was then 
but a rough little hamlet on the border of the sea, 
and bore every thing in its pathway into the seeth- 
ing billows. From whence returned no living man, 
nor woman, child, nor beast. 

Then, as if content with its wild work, the river 
returned to its humble bed, where it still rolls on. 
And to this day it may be seen, at low tide, debouch- 
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ing its fresh waters into the saline foaming surf of 
the ocean. You may mark the spot by the bobbing 
white-capped heads of the brown-faced Norman 
blanchisseuses, who cleanse their linen in its cold 
pure waters and hang it on the stones to dry. 

Ages rolled on. Again came man to the fair green 
valley, but all, save the bare record of the little 
town*s existence, had been blotted out. No old 
inhabitant was left to hand its tales and legends 
down to its posterity. Hence no reliable authority 
in regard to the origin of the mysterious turret 
chamber, but a legend is told from which it takes its 
name. 

Many, many years ago a wild, fierce-looking crew 
landed on this coast, bringing two beautiful sad-eyed 
maidens, twin daughters of the captain of the band, 
a cruel, vengeful man, whom it was not well to 
thwart. 

Each maiden secretly loved, and was beloved in 
return. But when, through treachery, the fierce 
parent learned of it, his fury knew no bounds, for he 
had already chosen to be mated to his daughters two 
men of his own stamp and calling. Already too had 
he received his hands full of the rich yellow gold 
that he loved so well, and for which he had bartered 
their young lives. 

But the maidens, with his own bold blood surging 
in their veins, refused to obey his cruel mandates. 
And as stronger grew his oaths, so deeper grew 
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their vows, until at last he swore that they should 
yield or die a fearful death. 

Half fainting, almost unconscious, but still deter- 
mined to die rather than to succumb to his vile 
commands, they were carried up the cliff and im- 
prisoned in the turret chamber. (The chronicler 
here observes that this was about the hour of sunset.) 

Soon after nightfall loud-ringing blows were heard 
high up in air, and shortly after, a little skiff stole 
silently away from the coast, and was soon lost to 
sight in the gathering gloom. 

Meantime, the wicked captain and his rough crew 
were terrorizing the little town with their wild orgies. 

Late next day, when he had slept off his drunken 
stupor, the unnatural father ascended the cliff to the 
turret chamber, expecting to find his daughters 
starved, frozen, or frightened into a state of meek 
submission. 

What he really found was the ponderous door 
hanging loosely from its hinges, and the iron bars 
lying broken and useless on tlje ground. Substantial 
proof that in that olden time even as to-day the 
adage is true that " Love laughs at bolts and bars.** 

From that day to this the place has been known 
as ** La Chambre des Demoiselles y 



CHAPTER XIX. 

A MOMENTOUS EXPEDITION. 

Stranger than all legends of old 

This tale of mine, *til now untold. 

Ithuriel aid me in my task 

This hidden myst'ry to unmask. , ■; 

The afternoon sun is shining gayly on the frowning 
old cliffs, and the breeze is coming freshly from the 
sea, coquetting with feminine curls and draperies, and 
threatening to unroof the masculine crowns of our 
exploring party, as they come struggling up the green 
hill-side according to their several temperaments. 

Jean and Grey Langdon lead the van. Following 
closely in their footsteps is young Vincent ; indeed, 
it seems as if he chooses his steps, short and quick, 
planting his manly foot just where Miss Jean's light 
tread had for an instant pressed down the short soft 
grass. 

Angela and Brian, with Claire, come next. Mrs, 
Grenell and Mrs. Vincent follow slowly, evidently 
engaged in some absorbing topic of conversation. 
Lastly, the Professor. Haworth is not of the party, as 
Langdon had prophetically divined the night before. 
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But the Professor ; where is he ? All the rest have 
reached the summit. Jean, from her vantage on the 
hill-top, sees far below, his tall dark figure,' motionless 
and bent nearly to earth. Grey espies him also at the 
same moment. 

"Why, what has happened to the Professor?" 
exclaimed he. " Is he ill, do you think ? " 

" No, no,** replied Jean, with her merry laugh. 
" You don*t know him as well as I do. He has prob- 
ably found a new specimen, a botanical one, I dare 
say. He forgets that this is a geological explora- 
tion party, and will likely remain studying over that 
until sunset if not aroused, and we will be too late 
to visit La Chambre des Demoiselles with proper 
conventionality. Uncle John and I wander about 
so much, and have forgotten, and lost eacH other so 
many times, that we have agreed upon a signal 
which has proved very effectual in finding us when 
we are lost, and reminding us when we have forgot- 
ten. We will try its efficacy now.'* 

She took from her chatelaine a small silver whistle 
on which she blew a shrill blast. The effect was 
electrical. Immediately the Professor straightened 
himself to his full height, waved his hand as though 
invoking the spirits of the upper air, and then began 
the ascent, which he soon accomplished, Jean blow- 
ing a warning whistle whenever he seemed inclined 
to pause or swerve from the way. 

"These sages are great responsibilities,** remarked 
13 
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she, as she threw herself lightly down on the grass 
among the others, who were resting after their ascent. 

On the arrival of the Professor the party formed 
again, and advanced to the verge of the cliff where 
the archway began. The more timid ones, looking 
across the fearful chasm, declared unanimously that, 
really, they did not think the chamber of sufficient 
interest to visit, and that it was certainly much more 
picturesque from a distance. Therefore a consulta- 
tion is held which results in a division of the party, 
and only the Professor, Brian, Angela, and Claire 
cross over the dubious-looking bridge. 

Brian leads the way, holding Angela closely by 
the hand. Then carefully follow the Professor and 
Claire. Now neither Grey nor young Vincent were in 
any degree cowardly, but Jean, dear little Jean was 
timid, and is it not the duty of brave knights to 
devote themselves to the frail and fair ? 

As the brave quartet entered the mysterious 
chamber, the unmistakable odor of a good cigar 
seemed to permeate the atmosphere. 

" Well, notwithstanding the respectable antiquity 
of this place, it has a very modern odor,** remarked 
the Professor, sniffing and peering keenly about 
through his glasses, " and I could almost state that 
there is a bluish tinge in the air which is not ap- 
parent except when accompanied with phenomena 

of some ** but at this moment Brian*s voice was 

heard saying: 
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"There is no cause for fear, I assure you, Miss 
Angela ; you see there is no one here but our own 
party, and besides, no one could have been here for 
some time, for the entrance has been in full view of 
us all the time of our ascent, and it would be -impos- 
sible for a figure to cross this archway, Outlined as it 
must be against the sky, without our observing it." 

" Oh, yes, I know, but I seem to feel a dangerous 
presence here," said Angela, looking about with a 
slight shudder, ^^ a fear of something, — I knov/ not 
what. I suppose that I am foolishly nervous." 

"What, Miss Bloomfield afraid?" said Claire, 
laughing ; " I know that Jean, sitting across there 
on the rocks with my brother and Grey Langdon, is 
an arrant little coward. But Miss Bloomfield, so 
awe-inspiring herself, — oh, never. Do come here, 
dear, and look out of this — what do you call it ? — 
window or port-hole at this magnificent sea view. 
It is superb." 

Angela made an effort to recover herself, crossed 
to the back of the chamber, and stood looking out, 
but seeing nothing. An indefinable dread of the 
place possessed her every faculty, and though long- 
ing to flee, she stood there helpless, silent, im- 
movable. 

There was little of interest to detain one long 
here. Rough jagged walls, and here and there a 
projecting rock about two feet above the rugged 
floor, evidently left and intended purposely for seats 
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or couches ; not very inviting, and none of our party 
essayed them. 

The Professor and Claire soon finished their inves- 
tigations, and were now recrossing the archway. 
Brian, standing at the entrance, watched them as 
they crossed* safely over; but as they reached the 
cliff, a mass of rock from the centre of the arch 
became dislodged, and fell with a deafening crash 
and reverberation into the tossing waters below. At 
the same instant a wild shriek came from the 
interior of the chamber, but the voice was not that 
of Angela. 

Brian, shocked and amazed, turning like lightning 
within, saw her, mute and helpless, seized and envel- 
oped in the arms of the man whom of all others in 
the world he had most to fear. 

Langdon dashed forward and dealt him a 
stunning blow. The man released his clasp upon 
the now fainting girl, and with a fiendish laugh, 
turned and faced his foe. It was not the first time 
that they had met in deadly peril. Would it be the 
last? 

As Langdon gazed into Haworth's eyes, his blood 
ran cold — they were the eyes of a madman, 

Angela had fallen inert upon the ground as Ha- 
worth released her. Brian gave her one anxious 
glance, and then, every nerve, muscle, and sinew 
were brought into play, as he closed with his terrible 
adversary. With the quickness and ferocity of a 
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tiger Haworth sprang at him, attempting to grapple 
him by the throat, but Brian's agility saved him, 
and by his superior skill he managed to ward off the 
frantic blows of the other, always keeping Haworth 
in the foreground, between himself and the doorway. 
At length the madman, becoming more and more 
infuriated at his ineffectual attempts, made one last 
desperate effort, and succeeded in closing with 
Langdon and imprisoning his arms to his side in an 
iron grasp. Then, with superhuman strength, he 
dragged him onward and outward until they 
reached the very verge of the frightful abyss. 

Brian despairingly gave himself up for lost. His 
last hour had come. It was bitter, but there was a 
drop of sweetness in it. His enemy would go down 
into the depths with him, and she, his loved one, 
lying unconscious within La Chambre des Demoi- 
selles, would be forever released from his unhal- 
lowed power. Langdon gave one last farewell look 
at the grim turret walls, then closed his eyes, as he 
felt that they were going down — when the madman 
suddenly changed his tactics, and he was thrown 
roughly back upon the rocks. For a moment he 
was bewildered and almost stunned by this sudden 
reverse movement. 

On releasing Langdon, Haworth dashed back into 
the chamber, Brian following almost instantly. 
Entering quickly, no sight or sound of living soul 
was there save the form of his beloved one lying 
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still and white as death upon the rocky floor. 
Haworth had disappeared as suddenly and mysteri- 
ously as he had come. But this was no time to 
investigate mysteries. 

Brian raised the insensible form of Angela, and 
with the speed of the wind fled with her across the 
trembling arch. 

Masses of rock were falling at every step. It was 
evident that the causeway was doomed. As they 
reached the other side in safety, and were welcomed 
by their terrified friends, Haworth dashed out of the 
turret, wildly brandishing a heavy iron bar, and 
started in mad pursuit. As he reached the centre 
of the arch, a terrific crash resounded — a deafening 
report as of heaven's heaviest artillery, and man 
and archway went down together ; while the wild 
waters tossed their white arms in glee, and roared in 
triumph as they seized their prey. 

All this had taken place so quickly that the little 
group on the cliff opposite the mysterious turret had 
been unable to grasp its significance in the least, or 
to be of the slightest assistance to Brian in his dire 
need. As they had not been aware of a third person 
within the chamber, they were amazed and mystified 
to the last degree when they saw the two men 
struggling on the verge of the abyss. 

A few moments later, when Langdorv appeared in 
their midst bearing the still unconscious Angela, 
and all was explained. Grey said, excitedly : " So the 
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man was mad, was he ? And so he has been ever 
since he came here, and before, too, if I mistake not.- 
Now I understand his strange allusions to Charcot. 
It is my opinion that he has been in a maison de 
santey and in Charcot's charge." 

*' I will make investigations immediately,'* replied 
Brian. He did so, and found that their surmises 
were correct. Haworth had made his escape by 
strategy, and his keepers were still unaware of his 
whereabouts. That great man, Charcot himself, had 
been much interested in Haworth's peculiar case, 
and was greatly exercised about his escape. He was 
a dangerous character to be at large, he said, not 
only because of the violent attacks of mania to which 
he was subject under any strong mental pressure, 
but because of his wonderful hypnotic power, with 
which he might cause great evil if inclined. 

Haworth's effects at the Hotel Hauville were sent 
for by his guardians, which event caused no remark. 
The strange man had simply come and gone like 
hundreds of other summer guests. 

Poor little Jean trembled and turned white with 
terror when she learned of it all. To think that 
they had been almost daily associating with a mad- 
man, and she had been rather fascinated with his 
graceful ways too, only she had always felt a little 
" creepy " and managed never to be alone with him. 
And she was glad that he was — no — not that — but, 
— she was glad that they knew where he was. 
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The Professor remarked, rather regretfully : " There 
was certainly more * method in his madness * than in 
most men's sanity.*' And so each one gave him a 
little oral obituary, — all save Brian. He was very 
grave and non-committal. 

Late that night, after the catastrophe, he and 
Grey held a consultation on the balcony of Villa 
Aquarelle. 

Angela was in a raging fever and delirious. 

" You will go up to the chdteau, Grey, and send 
me the articles I mentioned. I shall remain here. 
God knows how it will all end. Good-night." 



CHAPTER XX. 



COMING OUT OF THE ** DEEP WATERS." 



Like a breath of summer o'er roses blown 

Love comes with a thrill to claim his own ; 

Runs riot in her flowing hair, 

Kisses her lips and brow so fair ; 

No rattling of chains discloses the truth 

That a captive is she of the mischievous youth. 

Two weeks have elapsed since the tragedy enacted 
in the last chapter. Great was the excitement 
and interest caused by the falling of the archway ; 
hundreds of gay pleasure-seekers sought the spot 
and gazed with a feeling akin to awe at the majestic 
tower, whose isolation would now forever guard its 
dark secrets from the prying gaze of man. 

It reminded the observer of those mediaeval towers, 
with portcullis drawn and surrounded by their dan- 
gerous moats. But there was a sullen majesty in this 
specimen of nature's architecture never to be ap- 
proached by the genius of mortal man, and a deep 
and vengeful, ever-present roar of its surrounding 
waters, unlike the black and turbid stillness of the 
man-made moat. 

201 
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Only those present at the time of the catastrophe 
were aware of the desperate human tragedy con- 
nected with the fallen arch, and one among them 
was unconscious of it still. 

Angela had been carried home insensible, and for 
some hours had remained in a condition almost 
trance-like. Then had followed anxious, weary days 
and nights at Villa Aquarelle. For the heart's 
darling of Aunt Bloom, and of another also, if signs 
be read aright, had lain on the border-land of life 
and death, or worse still, for reason itself was imper- 
illed. But physician and nurse had fought with the 
energy of love and despair, atid at the close of the 
seventh day Angela opened her eyes in wonder to 
find herself lying in her pretty pink chamber instead 
of — where was she last ? — Well, she could n*t think 
now, she was too tired. 

Brian was sitting beside her, his hand upon the 
delicate wrist counting the quick, fluttering pulse- 
beats. Aunt Bloom had withdrawn the curtains and 
stood with anxious face at the foot of the couch. 

Immediately on opening her eyes Angela's gaze 
fell on the seal ring which Brian wore. A sigh, a 
tremulous but happy sigh, breathed from her lips, 
and then : " Ah, 't is the signet of life and freedom," 
she gasped, and closed her eyes again. In an instant 
she was sleeping like an infant. The pulse became 
regular, the breath even and quiet, the fevered crim- 
son passed from cheek and brow, leaving her deadly 
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pale. But over Brian's face came the flush of a 
great joy. Aunt Bloom gave him an anxious, in- 
quiring look. 

" All is well," said he. Then burying his face in his 
hands, a great sob burst from his overburdened heart. 

This would have proved a dull time for Grey, had 
it not been for the " Castilians." Although he re- 
ligiously reported for duty at the villa every morn- 
ing and evening, there was little he could do to 
relieve the two devoted attendants in the sick-room, 
but he usually managed to get a message for the 
castle at least once a day. Then Jean, the Profes- 
sor, and even Miss Raymond came down often with 
anxious inquiries and offers of assistance, and, some- 
how, he always managed to meet them, somewhere, 
en route. 

The next morning after Angela*s favorable crisis, 
— it was near mid-day, — Grey went up to the castle 
to deliver the hopeful message that Mrs. Grenell had 
considerately given him. Arriving at the wide open 
entrance, none of the family were visible save the 
pompous peacock strutting back and forth like a 
gayly uniformed sentinel. Grey satirically raised his 
hat, made a him a profound obeisance, then entered 
the hall, aiid encountering no one, passed through 
into the garden, thinking to find a welcome from 
some one of the inmates. 

One of the inmates was there certainly ; but no 
welcome was extended to him. In the shady comer 
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hung Jean's hammock and in it a bright bit of color 
very like Miss Jean herself, except that it was quiet, 
even motionless, but for the slight swaying of her 
pendent couch. 

Grey had never seen her quiet before, but ap- 
proaching almost stealthily, he discovered the cause 
of the phenomenon. Miss Jean was fast asleep with 
her arms full of bright red poppies. She had evi- 
dently been out for her morning walk and gathered 
the gay-colored flowers, which were now in full 
bloom, and scattered thickly among the yellow grain 
on the hill-sides. She had come home like a tired 
child, thrown herself in the hammock and fallen 
asleep. 

The dear little thing, how charming she was in her 
innocent unconsciousness. Grey looked at her for a 
moment with a tender, softening glance, and then 
discreetly withdrawing to a little distance, seated 
himself on a rustic bench. Taking a note-book and 
pencil from his breast-pocket, he opened the former 
at a virgin page, and chewing the end of the latter as 
if for inspiration, he murmured, " By Jove, I *11 write 
her a lullaby.** And dashing away with his pencil he 
wrote : 

Ye gentle zephyrs softly sigh 

And sway her fairy form ; 
While bright above is the azure sky 

And far away the storm. 

Lullaby, sing lullaby. 
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Waft o*er her lids, ye drowsy god, 

The dust of restful sleep ; 
And all ye poppies lightly nod, 

Soothe her to slumber deep. 

Lullaby, sing lullaby. 

Wild spirit of dreams, 

Whisper low in her ear 
The " old story " that seems 

To all maidens most dear. 

Lullaby, sing lullaby. 

Kest, maiden, oh, rest 

In thy blissful repose. 
With the flowers on thy breast. 

That yield balm for all woes. 

Lullaby, sing lullaby. 

" There," said Grey, with a look of satisfaction, 
-' that 's not half bad." He re-read it and was re- 
placing the book in his pocket, when, without any 
preliminary signal whatsoever, Jean opened wide her 
eyes and discovering her unexpected guest, hastily 
attempted to rise. Disastrous attempt. The treach- 
erous hammock gave a lurch and out she came pitch- 
ing forward head-foremost. Grey sprang to her 
assistance, catching the light form in his strong arms 
before she reached 4:he ground. But the trouble was 
not yet over. Jean*s Louis Quinze heels (she al- 
ways wore high heels, thinking to add to her height 
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and dignity) had become entangled in the meshes of 
the net, and she was obliged to allo^v Grey to replace 
her in the hammock, while he, with elaborate ai)d 
most praiseworthy patience, extricated the little feet 
and placed them on terra firma, 

Jean was unhurt physically, but her pride and 
over-sensitiveness were deeply injured, and tears 
of mortification were welling in her eyes as she 
exclaimed : 

" Why is it that something ridiculous is always 
happening to me ? Now look at Angela ; when any 
thing unusual, happens to her, it is always to slow 
music, blue lights, great guns, earthquakes, or some- 
thing grand and dignified." 

" Well,*' said Grey, trying to preserve his gravity, 
"Miss Angela pays dearly for her *blue lights,' 
et cetera. Does she not ? *' 

•* Oh, yes, and have you heard from her this 
morning? I am so anxious to hear. Aunt Fanny 
has gone to the villa now, and left me to keep 
house.** 

" And a fine, trusty housekeeper you are, too ; 
fast asleep in the garden, with the doors of your 
castle invitingly open to every passer-by.** 

" Oh, it is safe enough with regard to the passer- 
by ; the danger comes from those who don't pass by.** 

" I cry quarter, Miss Jean, and my excuse for in- 
trusion is that I am the bearer of good news from 
Villa Aquarelle. Miss Angela's condition is much 
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improved since last night, and physician and nurse 
are both in the proverbial seventh heaven.** 

" Oh, I am so glad ! but why did you keep me in 
suspense all this time ? ** 

" Now, that is hardly fair, young chdtelaine, for 
it is the hammock alone which is to blame for the 
suspension.** 

" Fie,** said' Jean, laughing, " that is a very unre- 
liable thing to hang your excuses on, but I suppose 
that I must be hospitably gracious and accept 
them.'* 

" In simple justice I think you must, Miss 
Brownlow.'* 

Another week had passed since then, and a lively 
party were gathered in the pretty garden of the 
villa. The " last rose of summer ** had gone to join 
its " faded companions," but the nasturtiums, mig- 
nonette, and pansies still showed their pretty heads 
and exhaled their perfumed breaths. The luxuriant 
ivy, still satiny green, tender but strong, clung lov- 
ingly to the gray old walls, and sent its tendrils 
creeping over gateway and arbor. 

It was a bright, bracing morning, and Angela was 
seated in a steamer-chair, well wrapped in rugs, 
having much the appearance of a first-cabin pas- 
senger who has been forced out of her berth and 
brought on deck after a storm at sea. But there was 
a happy light in her eyes and a warm flush on her 
cheek as Brian arranged the cushions at her head 
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and looked down with a tender smile, inquiring if 
she were quite comfortable. I believe the great 
splendid fellow would have been glad to have her 
answer No ! that he might have excuse for still 
serving her. 

No word of love had he yet spoken to her. His 
manner was professional and friendly, ever kind and 
thoughtful, but he carefully restrained the natural 
impulse to betray any warmer sentiments. She must 
be perfectly free and independent of him in every 
way, ere he would ask aught from her. No tender 
gratitude, no sisterly affection would he accept in 
return for the divine passion which he felt for her. 
No, he would have all, to the very depths of her 
heart and soul, or — nothing. There should be op 
more fatal mistakes in his love-life. And so — he 
served in silence and bided his time — and the time 
was nearer than he dared to hope. 

For Angela had come to watch for the silvered 
head, which had bent so low before her at their first 
meeting, with an interest unfelt and unknown be- 
fore ; and the sound of his footfall was like an 
accompaniment to the surging melodies in her soul ; 
and the warm, firm clasp of that hand, the mate to 
which wore the signet ring, the very sight of which 
had seemed to call her back to life and love, gave 
her a new, strange feeling of happiness and rest. 

All is cheerful, and even gay, then, this morning 
at the villa, and the breakfast is to be served within 
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the arbor in the sheltered corner of the garden. 
Miss Raymond is here, faultless in toilet as ever, 
fresh, and well preserved. No envious sun or rough- 
ening breeze has browned the rose-tinted cheek, or 
disarranged the fluffiness of the silvered curls above 
her beautiful dark eyes. The Professor, too, is pres- 
ent, and engaged in collecting snails, with which the 
garden is densely populated. He is rather more 
successful in capturing these slow-paced fellows than 
in catching the more erratic butterfly. That part of 
the collection is generally left to Miss Jean, who is 
an adept at the dainty chase. 

The Vincent trio, with Grey and Jean, complete 
the party. Mrs. Grenell is bustling about with 
kindly energy, arranging all things for the comfort 
and delectation of her guests. 

Her manage was well conducted, albeit thoroughly 
cosmopolitan. An English man, a Yankee maid, a 
Parisian femme de chambre ; the cook and gardener, 
Norman peasants. Aunt Fanny remarked to the 
hostess: "You certainly must have the skill of a 
chemist to fuse all these elements into such har- 
mony ; but how do they manage about language ? " 

" Oh, beautifully ! In the first place they are all 
well skilled in pantomime, and then, they have 
established a sort of ' Volapuk ' that seems to an- 
swer the purpose for which it is intended. Then, as 
it is a little more trouble to talk, they don't do as 

much of it, and have more time for other things. 
14 
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So, after all, a babel of tongues is sometimes an 
advantage.** 

^^ Madame estservte,' announces the Parisian yj?w/«^ 
de chambre at this moment. 

The breakfast is all that a Sybarite could desire, 
and is partaken of with healthful zest. It being 
now un fait accompli^ the arbor is left tenantless, 
except that two of the party, evidently finding its 
friendly seclusion agreeable, still remain there en- 
gaged in light badinage, which is doubtless very 
enjoyable, judging from the merry peals of girlish 
laughter, accompanied by the deeper tones of mas- 
culine ditto, which ever and anon greet the hearing 
of those in the garden. 

But now a vigorous pull at the door-bell resounds 
within the deserted house and makes its ringing 
voice heard to the farthest limit of the little domain. 
Even the two within the arbor are startled and 
pause in their merry talk to listen. 

" By Jove," said Grey, '' the hand which pulled that 
bell is one that it would be difficult to refuse ' 

'* Then pray that it may never be offered you,** 
interrupted Jean. 

" Pray, Miss Brownlow, will you sometimes permit 
me to finish a sentence ; I really do not see how your 
Uncle John ever succeeds in saying any thing to 
you.*' 

" He never does,** replied Jean, " I do all the 
talking while he is thinking it out, but do be quiet 
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now, please ; here comes the vigorous bell-ringer, 
continued she, peeping out through the leafy 
screen. "See if you would have the courage to 
refuse that beautifully gloved hand. I really envy 
her the gloves, I have n't any but odd ones left." 

Grey felt somewhat like a culprit when she men- 
tioned the gloves, but this was not the time nor place 
for confession. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

MISS WILLIAMS. 
She came, she saw, and changed her plans. 

• 

Grey started in surprise as the new arrival came 
into view. " Where have I beheld that bewildering 
vision before?" said he, in a tragic whisper. And 
then, turning to Jean, " There is just one thing 
that will give me the courage to refuse so dazzling a 
personality as that, and if ever I find myself in the 
dilemma that you suggest, I shall call on you to 
pull me out of it." 

" Very well, considering certain critical situations 
that you have pulled me out of, you have the right 
to command my services, and they are at your dis- 
posal ; but hush ! just look and listen, it *s worth it," 
said Jean. 

A young lady, tall and well developed, with a 
fresh, fair face and azure eyes, dressed in the very 
height of fashion, was making her greetings to Mrs. 
Grenell, who, in spite of her fine tact and breeding, 
could not help showing a kind of perplexed surprise 
as in a very self-possessed manner the young lady 
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in question was effusively saying how delighted, and 
so forth, she was to find Mrs. Grenell and Angela at 
Bienville — " But there, I really believe you don't re- 
member me the least bit in the world," she exclaimed, 
bringing herself up shortly — and then : " Have you 
forgotten little Belle Williams, who has lived next 
door to you most all of her life ? " 

" Is it possible that you are she?" said Mrs. Gre- 
nell ;** why, but how changed you are, and how 
you have grown." 

"Well, have n*t I a right to be grown? I *m 
eighteen, and as for the change, dear Mrs. Grenell, 
do confess that it is for the better." 

" Perhaps I must, but I can hardly tell yet, you 
have so taken me by surprise. But let me present 
you to my friends." 

Miss Williams was thereupon duly presented^ 
comporting herself with the ease and aplomb of a 
society woman of thirty. 

** How long have you been over. Miss Belle ? and 
when did you arrive here ? You did not come 
alone, did you ? " asked Mrs. Grenell in her some- 
what impetuous way. 

" I have been on this side just seven weeks to- 
morrow, I arrived in Bienville on the top of the 
diligence at 5 P.M. yesterday, and I did not cross 
the big pond alone. But I almost wished I had 
before the voyage was over, for mamma was dread- 
fully ill and disagreeable all the way over, and papa 
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was down in the cabin taking care of her, so I was 
left to myself to manage the best way I could. But 
I did n't do half badly, for there were plenty of 
awfully nix:e men on board to whom it was a charity 
to furnish occupation, so one took my rugs, another 
my cushions, another arranged my chair, and indeed 
they all behaved beautifully, and I found them 
amusing as well as useful. But then they were Ameri- 
cans, you know." 

" Really, Miss Williams, there is an implication in 
that remark hardly complimentary to nous autres^ 

" Please don't make a personal implication or ap- 
plication of it. Really, I was not thinking of Eng- 
lishmen when I made the remark. Why, you might 
yourself have enjoyed the proud distinction of being 
an American if your ancestors had n't been too con- 
tent at home to emigrate. But a Frenchman every- 
where and forever will be a Frenchman, and so on 
with most other nationalities." 

" You astound me with the profundity of your ob- 
servation, and the unbiassed logic of your reasoning," 
replied Brian, with a movement of mock deference. 

" Ah well, I 'm an American too, you know, so 
that accounts for it all. I hear that no one is ever 
surprised at any thing an American girl may do over 
here, so you too, in turn, must be exceptional," said 
Miss Williams, laughing. " Is he, Mrs. Grenell ? " 

" Really, Miss Belle, * exceptional ' is such a com- 
prehensive and equivocal word that I can hardly 
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answer you. Still, on that very ground no one 
should take exception to it, and Mr. Langdon will 
pardon me if I admit that I do consider him some- 
what * exceptional. * " 

" Dear Mrs. Grenell, that is taking an undue ad- 
vantage of me, for because of the ambiguity of the 
expression I cannot know whether you say it in 
praise or in depreciation." 

" Always give yourself the benefit of the doubt, 
Mr. Langdon," said Miss Williams. 

" I think that he may in this case,'* remarked Mrs. 
Vincent. 

Angela said nothing, but it was evident that there 
was no doubt in her mind in regard to the expression 
in connection with Brian Langdon. 

" Well, we won't split hairs," said Mrs. Grenell. 
"Tell me. Miss Belle, how did you like London?" 

" How did I like it? Did n't like it at all ; hated 
it, horrid, poky old black place." 

" Yes, I know," said Angela, " it has n't any very 
bright surface beauty." 

** No, I should think not, nor overhead, nor under- 
foot either." 

" But," remarked Mrs. Vincent, ** it is so full of in- 
terest, of historic association especially." 

" Oh, yes, I know all that, but I hate history, and 
as for the musty old museums with their disgusting 
mummies, broken pottery, and tattered old parch- 
ments — bah ! " 
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" But," said the Professor, who had been watching 
this new specimen with the interest of a naturalist, 
"you certainly enjoyed the British Museum?" 

"Yes," laughed Miss Williams; "enjoyed the 
speed with which we got out of it. It took papa 
and me just fifteen minutes to go through it all, and 
ten minutes of that was spent in buying catalogues. 
We gave them all to mamma, and by the time she had 
found the place we were in the next room. But 
there was one place there which I did like ;, that was 
the gold-ornament room. Those rare intaglios I ad- 
mired immensely, especially those in sardonyx. In- 
taglios always seem to me so kind of mysterious, as 
though each one had a secret of its own, and hold it 
up to the light and peer at it as you will, it never 
fully reveals it." 

" Oh, I assure you that they will reveal their secret 
if the right method be applied," said Langdon. 
" But your idea is very pretty, and perhaps a truth 
half told leaves a more interesting, if imperfect, im- 
pression, because of its uncertainty, than in its posi- 
tive entirety." 

" Shades of Aristotle, listen to the reasoning," 
whispered Grey to Jean within the arbor. 

" Which, being interpreted, means that uncertainty 
keeps up the interest ?" remarked Mrs. Grenell, in- 
terrogatively. 

" Without doubt," replied Langdon. " But to re- 
turn to intaglios, as you are interested in them. Miss 
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Williams, perhaps you will like to look at this one. 
It is a veritable antique. Try if you can read its 
secret.** He slipped the ring from his finger and 
handed it to her. As she took it an expression of 
astonishment overspread her mobile face. 

" Why, this is the strangest of all,** said she. 
** Tell me, do you manufacture your antiques 
over here by the dozen ? I saw the facsimile 
of that on a hand, and a handsome hand it was, 
some weeks ago in Paris.'* Brian looked surprised 
in turn. 

" Pray, Miss Williams, whose was the hand that 
wore it ? ** 

" Why, how should I know ; a great, tall, hand- 
some fellow, who rescued me from the toils of a 
drunken cabman, just in front of the Louvre, and 
placed me in charge of another, who took me safely 
to my hotel. I suppose that I noticed the ring 
particularly, as he wore it on his right hand, which 
he rested a moment on the front of the cab as he 
gave directions to the cocker ^ 

" By Jove, the very girl,** exclaimed Grey, sotto 
voce ; "the plot thickens.** Jean gave him a quick, 
questioning glance, and then, both were listening in- 
tently to what followed. 

" Ah, yes,** said Brian, " I think that I know the 
man, and have reason to believe that he is in this 
part of the world at this moment.** 

" Ah, is it possible ; what a lark it would be if I 
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should happen to meet him again here. How aw- 
fully romantic.*' 

Mrs. Grenell fancied that she heard sounds of 
smothered laughter from within the arbor, and feel- 
ing that the conversation was getting embarrassing, 
not to say dangerous, hastened to change the sub- 
ject by asking her lively guest if she had been for- 
tunate enough to see the Queen while in London. 

** Fortunate ? Well, I was unfortunate enough to 
•see her, the horrid old frump ! why, her dress was 
enough to give one the nightmare. But her right 
royal son does know how to dress. I saw him at 
St. James' Palace one morning at guard-mount. I 
wanted papa to ask him for his tailor's address, but 
he would n't. Papa is entirely too indifferent about 
dress.'* And the speaker looked really quite dis- 
tressed as she glanced around at her auditors as if in 
sympathetic appeal. 

It was impossible not to be amused by this absurd 
young creature, who was just as conscious of her 
absurdity as were her listeners. A chorus of laugh- 
ter met her last remark. When it had subsided, 
Brian said : " I suppose of course you visited St. 
Paul's, Miss Williams ? " 

" Then you suppose wrong, sir ; I detest cathe- 
drals, cold, damp, lugubrious things. I never go to 
them, * they make me tired ! ' " 

" How is it that they make you tired, if you never 
visit them ? " asked he. 
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" Why, don't you * catch on * ? That does n't 
exactly mean that you are tired physically, it 's 
American vernacular for — well, I don't, know just 
what it does mean, but it is effective, is n't it ? " 
and she included the whole company in an adorable 
smile. 

" How long do you remain in Bienville ? " in- 
quired Mrs. Grenell. 

" Really I can't tell, my plans and purposes are 
all upset at this moment. When I entered here this 
morning I intended to say ' how do you do ? ' and 
* good-bye ' to you and Angela, and start en route 
for Paris by the afternoon diligence, but I have 
found you all so entertaining, and then there is a 
vague prospect for more fun besides, so I think I 
shall remain, — indefinitely." 

" How did you learn that we were here ? " asked 
Angela. 

" Oh, I have a systematic way of finding every- 
body out." 

" I should think that might be often agreeable to 
both sides," remarked Aunt Fanny rather tartly. 
Her ideas of propriety and good form had been se- 
verely outraged by this independent young country- 
woman of hers, and she could not help showing it in 
her speech. Miss Williams looked at her for an in- 
stant puzzled, and then, taking in the situation, was 
again herself, more emphatically than before. (What- 
ever qualities this young lady might possess, dulness 
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was not one of them.) With a light laugh she re- 
marked : 

" I was not speaking of plain, honest, social life, 
neither of analysis of character; but I think we 
understand each other perfectly, for no matter how 
long an American may live abroad, he ever retains 
that keen incisive wit and intelligence which is al- 
most superhuman. Is it not so, Miss Raymond?" 
and she smiled sweetly across to Aunt Fanny, who 
merely stared at her in dumb amazement. 

** Well, of all the cool assurance and egotism to 
come from the lips of a girl of eighteen," thought 
Grey ; " but there is no lack of wit, and she certainly 
uses good English, when she chooses." 

" As I was saying,*' continued she, now addressing 
the company generally, " I have a way of finding peo- 
ple out. My first business when I go to a new place 
is to learn if there are any knowable people about, 
for I am naturally socially inclined. First, I consult 
the hotel register, then look about me to see who is 
who, afterward I make inquiries about all the places 
in town and its suburbs. 

"In that way, before I had been in Bienville two 
hours, I learned that there was an American widow, 
fabulously rich, and a beautiful ghostly young lady, 
always in white, living at Villa Aquarelle. Who 
could that graphic description belong to but Mrs. 
Grenell and Angela? Then there was another Jittle 
American girl, always flying about the hills in red. 
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But by far the most important personages in the 
vicinity seemed to be two English Croesuses, living 
in that chdteau on the hill just back of here. 

" I hear that they are considered great catches, but 
I hardly understand that, as they have n*t any titles, 
but all the mothers with marriageable daughters and 
all the maiden aunts have laid siege to them. You may 
be sure that I inspected the besieging army, and, if I 
am any judge, their batteries are not at all danger- 
ous and the Croesuses are safe as far as they are con- 
cerned. I drove past the chdteau as I came here, 
and tried to get a glimpse of their high mightinesses, 
but they were not chez eux^ as far as I could see.'* 

" No ? I dare say, if called upon, they would have 
no difficulty in proving an alibis It was young 
Vincent who spoke, and, although there seemed to 
be no great degree of wit in the remark, it was 
greeted by an explosive laugh from the whole party. 
Mrs. Grenell came to the rescue immediately by 
asking : 

" Where is your mamma, now. Miss Belle ? " 

" Mamma ? Oh, she 's in Paris, taking a rest. 
She says we 're too rapid for her — papa and I. So 
we ran down here together, and are stopping at the 
Hauville. It 's very comfortable, but the livery is 
abominable. I think some of trying the donkeys." 

** Do not think of it. Miss Williams," warned the 
Professor, " unless, indeed, you are fond of athletic 



exercises." 
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" I wish she would," whispered Jean, a little spite- 
fully to Grey, who seemed to be greatly amused and 
interested in the garden scene. 

" Well, at all events, I shall tell papa to abonner at 
the casino^ and shall manage to get as much fun out 
of the place as possible. I suppose you all belong 
to the casino^ don*t you ? and I *11 meet you often, 
there ? " 

" Yes, we go there, sometimes," replied Mrs. 
Grenell. 

" I left papa there, betting on les petits chevaux^ 
when I came here this morning. How thoughtless 
of me to leave him so long in that wicked place ! I 
must absolutely go right away. I am feeling so dull 
to-day, I really ought to apologize for coming." 
And with a rustling of silks and a jingling of bangles 
she took her departure, Mrs. Grenell and young 
Vincent accompanying her to the door. 

Standing in melancholy patience on the drive 
before the entrance were two sorry little nags, with 
drooping heads and pathetic-looking tails, attached 
to a blistered, loose-jointed cart. In the rumble sat 
a forlorn little groom, bareheaded and swaying back 
and forth in unconscious slumber. 

" Wake up, there ! " came high and clear from the 
voice of the stylish, gorgeously apparelled young 
fady. 

The melancholy steeds pricked up their ears, and 
essayed to curve their long, straight necks into a line 
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of beauty. The somnolent groom awoke, replaced 
his hat, straightened his vertebrae, poised his head 
erect, and folded his arms in the correct wooden . 
style. The dashing driver sprang into the dilapi- 
dated cart, her resplendent draperies nearly envelop- 
ing its blistered surface. 

The metamorphosis was complete. The magic of 
the traditional fairy god-mother was eclipsed. 

Miss Williams grasped the reins, and, with a 
flourish of the whip, drove off at a rattling pace. 

" Bj^Jupiter, what an awfully jolly girl — a regular 
stminer ! '* was Vincent's remark, as he returned to 
the garden. 

*' Yes, a very remarkable specimen," replied the 
Professor. 

" Not much chance for other girls when she is 
about ; rather selfish of her, too, staying down here 
away from her poor tired mamma,** said Claire from 
an obscure corner, where she had remained speechless 
during the entire visitation. 

" Rather a breezy young lady,*' remarked Brian, 
with a quiet smile. 

" Breezy,** said Aunt Fanny, " I feel as though I 
had been in a Western cyclone,** and she gently 
smoothed the already faultless folds of her black 
satin gown, and gave a reassuring pat to her silvery 
curls. 

Within the arbor the two young people, who had 
heard and seen all that had passed outside in the 
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garden, were diversely affected. Grey's bright face 
beamed with merriment, while on Jean's brow was 
• something very akin to a frown, and on her usually 
sweet, smiling lips was an undeniable pout. 

But Angela — Angela, of all the last to expect it 
from — burst into a merry, silvery, hearty laugh. 
Aunt Bloom and Brian exchanged a happy, confi- 
dential smile. 

Angela was improving wonderfully now, both in 
health and spirits. Nothing had been said in her 
presence with regard to the tragedy which had so 
nearly proved fatal to her, and she asked no ques- 
tions. Haworth's name was never mentioned, and 
his memory seemed as utterly dead to her as though 
he had never entered her life and nearly poisoned 
her existence. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

THE CREMATION. 

The low-hung clouds droop like a pall, 

The night-wind sighs a dirge. 
Ghosts of dead hopes beyond recall 

In phantom shapes emerge ; 
And shadowy wings flit over all, 
Flit over all. 

Bienville is bubbling over with excitement. An 
Indian prince, a genuine Indian prince, of the blood 
royal, has arrived in town with a glittering retinue of 
attendants and slaves. 

Nothing so exciting has happened here before, 
since the flood. Woman forgets to criticise her 
sisters* toilet, and men pause in their games of 
fortune, or misfortune, to look and listen ; for there 
is somewhat strange to hear, as well as to see. Cos- 
mopolitan as is this resort, and babel-like as are its 
many tongues, never before has pure Hindustanee 
been heard within its bounds. 

One person is here, however, to whom it ' is like 
familiar music, and who has the proud distinc- 
tion of being the only one of all the many nations 
15 225 
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represented here to address his princeship in his 
native tongue. Vivacious little Mrs. Irwin is review- 
ing a chapter of her youth in India. The prince is 
still only a seven-days* wonder, and the curious are 
not yet sated with viewing his Oriental splendor, but 
she is already high in the royal favor, and almost 
indispensable to his lordship as an interpreter and 
chaperon in society ; for this young Indian is very 
socially inclined, and admires greatly the fair beauties, 
whose smiles and favors he is not slow in winning. 

Especially is he ^pris of Angela, whose spirituelle 
beauty, so entirely opposite to the sensuous warm- 
colored houries of his own land, immediately attracted 
him. Langdon watched with interest unmixed with 
anxiety this other foreign element coming into the 
life of this retiring girl. Her manner was always 
sweetly gracious toward the royal youth, but the 
ardent glances shot from his eyes of midnight black- 
ness caused no responsive thrill, and the extravagant 
sentiments which were interpreted to her by the 
faithful go-between occasioned her no uneasiness. 

Haply the interpreter was not magnetic, and, 
though true to the letter, was non-conducting in 
spirit ; or was her now all-absorbing love for Brian 
an impenetrable veil, blinding heart and soul and 
eyes to all outward considerations ? 

This morning, however, she had received so bril- 
liant and substantial an expression of his royal favor 
that it could not be unnoticed by the blindest of eyes, 
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unfelt by the bluntest of hearts, or ignored by the 
saintliest of souls. It is a superb necklace and pen- 
dant of diamonds and rubies, fit for a royal princess. 

Angela is in a dilemma. She knows not how to 
return it without offense to her princely adjnirer, and 
yet she cannot for a moment entertain the idea of 
accepting from this stranger so royal a gift. Mrs. 
Grenell is present and Brian also, and they are deep 
in consultation when Mrs. Irwin opportunely arrives. 

" Why, of course," says she, " there is nothing to 
do but to accept. If you were to return it, the prince 
would think that he had received a mortal insult, and 
I would not answer for the consequences. In the 
East among these higher classes, jewels are lavished 
as freely as flowers with us, and a passing fancy at 
a midnight fete might receive the next morning a 
jewel worth a king's ransom, and no more think of 
returning it than our daughters would of sending 
back a bouquet of roses. But there need be no more 
question about the matter just at present,*' continued 
Mrs. Irwin ; ** I have just received a communication 
from the personal attendant of the prince, to the 
effect that his royal master js quite ill ; — had a chill 
in the night and is feverish this morning. That will 
postpone our visit to La belle Ernestine s^ which we 
had arranged for to-day, will it not ? " 

" Oh, of course," replied Mrs. Grenell. " It would 
be very discourteous, if not worse, for us to go when 
he was so anxious to be of the party." 
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" Do you know/' remarked Mrs. Irwin, ** that I 
really feel quite anxious about the illness of this 
young prince. These Indians are not usually sus- 
ceptible to fevers, but when they do contract them, 
they are almost invariably fatal." 

Late that afternoon it was reported that the 
prince's malady was becoming more serious, and his 
attendants were greatly alarmed for the result. The 
fever ran fearfully high, and the royal patient was 
delirious. Two days later the doomed prince awoke 
to consciousness and a realizing sense of his precari- 
ous condition. He immediately requested that the 
kind English lady should be brought to him without 
delay. She obeyed the summons at once, and re- 
ceived from the lips of the dying prince his last 
requests. The most important one was, that his 
funeral pyre should be built down by the sea, and at 
midnight his body should be placed thereon and 
reduced to ashes ; these, to be placed in a funeral 
urn and returned to his native land. 

" Let it be done as secretly as possible," said 
he, '*that all the gaping crowd may not come to 
idly view this, my last. sacred right; but pray the 
beautiful fair-haired Am&icaine to be witness of it 
all and to wish him well, he who dies adoring her 
with all his soul, when he comes back to earth again." 

Mrs. Irwin called at Villa Aquarelle imme- 
diately after the death of the young prince, to 
inform them of the arrangements for the cremation, 
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and to consult Mrs. Grenell as to the advisability of 
allowing Angela, with her impressionable tempera- 
ment and delicate physique, to be present at such a 
solemn and weird scene. But Angela, immediately 
she learned of the request of the poor dead prince, de- 
clared her intention of being present at the ceremony. 

"' It will, of course, be very strange and solemn, 
but it will do me no harm ; and if his spirit still lin- 
gers in this alien land, will it not be some solace to 
feel that he is not utterly alone? and you will be 
with us too ? " she said, turning her sympathetic 
face toward Brian. 

" Yes, I shall be with you,'* said he. 

•x- * * * * * 

The dread night came, inky black. No moon, the 
stars all hid by sombre, shroud-like clouds ; no wind, 
but a chill, damp breath from the ocean, whose sul- 
len murmurs were like deep muffled tones of unhappy 
souls far out on the bosom of infinity. 

At the base of a grim, lofty cliff, by the sounding 
sea, a strange dark object loomed forth, like some 
gruesome, haunted terror, and across its summit lay 
stretched, in solemn silence, a long white object, just 
discernible in the gloom. 

Now and then human voices were heard speaking 
in subdued tones, or whispering to their companions, 
whose dusky forms were hardly visible even to each 
other. 
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A small quiet group, close down by the breakers, 
were waiting in intense anticipation for the sound of 
the midnight bell. Every moment seemed an end- 
less hour. At length, it pealed forth its twelve 
sonorous strokes, and immediately a flickering light 
appeared low down, almost at the surface of the 
ground, then, reaching its slender fingers upward, a 
weird light spread through the interstices of the dark 
pile, and illumined the white object on its summit. 
A gleam of white satin ; a glittering as of jewels ; a 
strange drowsy perfume of incense and spices ; — and 
then — a mighty roar ; and smoke and flame go min- 
gling together far upward, lighting the face of the 
rugged old cliff, which seems to say : " Thus passeth 
the pomp and circumstance of man, while I look on 
unchanged, from century to century, until the end of 
time." And then, in diapasons loud and deep, made 
answer the mighty ocean : 

" I, too, am here, forever and forever, in my rest- 
less ebb and flow.** 

The flame died away. Darkness reigned once 
more. A cold wind came from across the waters, 
chilling the little group of silent watchers. 

" Come,'* said a voice, " all is over ; let us go.** 

Very quietly they went away, leaving of the bright 
young life, which had so recently come among them, 
naught but a handful of ashes. Vale. 
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Coming up out of the darkness, and passing over 
the hill-top, six figures may be counted, two by two, 
like darkling ghosts on the shrouded sky. Grey and 
Jean as usual in advance, next Angela and Brian, 
and lastly the Professor and Mrs. Grenell. 

They are all advancing toward the hospitable 
villa. The castle, being such a long distance away, 
Mrs. Grenell had insisted on the Professor and Jean 
accompanying her home to remain for the rest of the 
night, which was indeed wellnigh spent already. In 
fact, that arrangement had been agreed upon with 
Aunt Fanny, who was opposed to the whole expedi- 
tion. She had no fancy for lugubrious entertain- 
ments of that sort, were they never so unique ; and 
the attendance of the Professor and Jean was secured 
only by Mrs. Grenell promising to exercise a watch- 
ful care over both, and see that they had some " hot 
tea '* as soon as they went in out of the night air. 
Assuredly Mrs. Grenell would keep her part of the 
contract to the letter. 

Immediately they were within doors the wonder- 
ful gas stove was brought into requisition, and soon 
hot tea and chocolate were being served to her 
chilled but grateful guests. Other dainties accom- 
panied these delectable fluids, and, under these warm 
and cheering influences, the little company began to 
thaw, and soon a genial warmth seemed to radiate 
from each individual presence. 

Angela, although quietly serious, was by no means 
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sad or nervous. A wonderful change was coming 
over the girl physically, and her mental tone was 
healthier and less given to morbid fancies. As Brian 
felt the light, confiding pressure of her arm in his, in 
the darkness of that night, his heart beat fast with 
love and hope, and he felt that the " time ** had 
almost come. 

Some change seemed to have come over Jean also 
of late. In truth, ever since that morning when 
Miss Williams had so breezily introduced herself into 
their little circle, she had been grave and fitfully gay 
by turns ; so different from the hitherto sunny little 
Jean. Brian had noticed her moods, for, absorbing 
as was his grand passion for Angela, his young pre- 
server was never forgotten or overlooked, and they 
still remained the same stanch, confidential friends. 
Brian therefore studied her attentively, and came to 
the conclusion that the change was not from physi- 
cal causes, and feeling that " no physician can minis- 
ter to a mind diseased," wisely forbore advice and 
prescriptions ; waiting until she should come in her 
confiding little way and tell him all about it ; but he 
waited in vain. 

It was now two weeks since the serpent, as Jean in 
her heart called her, had entered Eden. Mrs. 
Grenell's garden, of course, representing Eden, and 
the resplendent Miss Williams the wily serpent. 
The latter was still comfortably located at the Hau- 
ville, and her plans were yet uncertain, at least so 
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she herself averred. But Jean thought her plans 
seemed very decided and apparent. Miss WilHams 
had soon discovered her hero of the sardonyx seal ; 
and appeared to feel that she had the right to appro- 
priate him whenever and wherever she could. And 
she had such a "taking" way, that she usually took 
what she wanted without regard to its effect on 
others. 

Somehow it happened that in all their excursions 
Miss Williams was included, and somehow, too, she 
managed to be the centre of attraction, and somehow 
(and for the life of him he could not tell how) Grey 
was always next to the centre. 

In the meantime, where was Jean — his dear 
little Jean, as he had come to think of her ? Some- 
times he caught sight of her fluttering scarlet dress 
far ahead among the belated butterflies, and again, 
lingering far behind, collecting specimens of all sorts, 
with Uncle John. And sometimes, and this was 
worse than all, strolling by with young Vincent, 
whose head was ever lowered and his gaze bent ador- 
ingly on her, but she was always too far away, or too 
absorbed in some one else, to give one look to Miss 
Williams' unwilling attendant. 

Often Grey had striven to break away from the 
mesh so skilfully enveloping him, but at the very 
moment of his meditated flight some extra attention 
would be required by my lady — she had dropped her 
wrap, or she had turned her ankle, or she was sure 
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she had seen a snake, although she had been assured 
over and over again that no such thing existed in 
this part of Normandy. But to-night their little 
party was sub rosa^ as it were, and there was no Miss 
Williams or Mr. Vincent visible to mar theif pleas- 
ure. But the trail of the serpent was in Jean*s proud 
heart, and though it was heaven to Grey to have her 
again by his side, he felt an ugly, unseen presence 
between them. 

Sitting there in Mrs. Grenell's cosey salon, Grey 
was looking at the dear face and wondering about it 
all. How he longed to take the curly brown head in 
his hands, and press the soft scarlet lips to his. But 
Jean, with all her childish ways, was not so very ap- 
proachable, and brave and true as Grey was, he stood 
in wholesome awe of her at times. 

Meanwhile, as Brian was satisfactorily regarding 
Angela's improved condition, and Grey was puzzling 
unsatisfactorily over his situation with Jean, Mrs. 
Grenell and the Professor were both beginning to 
feel the effect of being up so late, and Langdon dis- 
covered his hostess amiably striving to hide a polite 
yawn behind her teacup. Thereupon he bethought 
him that it was quite time to make their adieus. 

It was an ever-to-be-remembered night, with its 
strange, weird sights and solemn sounds, and all had 
been intensely moved ; but it was of ho vital import 
to them, and it left no trail upon their lives. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

AT THE CASINO. 

Men and maidens gayly dancing, 
All to music most entrancing. 

Standing on the beach as near the water as its 
safety will admit is a long low wooden structure, any 
thing but imposing in its architectural effect, but 
which, in reality, is the most important and frequented 
place in town. 

It is the casino, the pleasure-seekers' paradise, for 
its unpretending walls enclose all the conditions to 
satisfy their exacting souls. The salle it jeu, the 
caf^, billiard and reading-rooms, the concert and 
dancing hall, and, lastly, a large detached room, very 
comfortable in its appointments of couches, fauteuils, 
et cetera^ which has been dubbed by the gayer mem- 
bers "Z^ Chambre des Antiques'^ in consequence of 
its frequenters being mostly those of over-ripe years 
who find the sea breeze too strong for their neu- 
ralgia, or the music of the band too confusing for 
their addled heads, or fear that their gouty feet may 
come in contact with the light fantastic toes of the 
dancers. 

235 
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Fronting the casino is an enclosure terraced up to 
a level with its entrance, and bordered by a broad, 
well-flagged promenade. At present it is crowded 
with gay revellers taking their twilight constitutional 
before entering the concert hall, where to-night is to 
be given one of those doubtful French comedies 
which seem to be so popular here. 

Among this gay and somewhat motley throng are 
two who, from their distinct individuality, stand out 
as if they were alone. One is Grey Langdon, the 
tall distinguished English Croesus, one of the " great 
catches " of the season, and his companion, the 
dashing young Am^ricaine, Miss Williams, in a 
ravishing toilet of tan-colored silk and golden-brown 
velvet. They are walking side by side, but although 
the darkening hour would sanction its propriety. Grey 
has not offered her the support of his manly arm. 

She is smiling up at him in the most entrancing 
way, and rattling on with original and amusing com- 
ments on all she sees and hears, from the old French 
woman with her mustache and ear trumpet, to the 
graceful, pretty actress from the Gymnase, and the 
fat, unctuous priest sitting together on a bench in a 
quiet corner. 

Grey cannot but be amused by this bright, quick- 
witted young creature, albeit he is somewhat distrait^ 
as he tries to catch a word now and then from the 
conversation taking place between the two im- 
mediately following him and his lively companion. 
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Often a clear familar laugh thrills his heart. Evi- 
dently Miss Jean is in a merry mood to-night, and 
enjoying greatly the society of young Vincent. 
Their conversation too (if such it can be called where 
one does all the talking) must be of the wittiest 
description. 

But Grey's wandering speculations are immedi- 
ately called back by an exclamation from Miss Wil- 
liams ; some clumsy person had tread on her foot, and 
she immediately thrust it forward to investigate the 
injury. It was a pretty foot, bien ckanus(fe in a tan 
SuMe tie and glossy silk stocking to match. It was 
well worthy of investigation, but no disfiguring 
marks were visible from the clumsy tread of the 
trespasser. As she slightly raised her foot from the 
ground a passer-by brushed against her flowing 
skirts, and she swayed as though she were in danger 
of falling. Grey immediately, with involuntary chiv- 
alry, offered his arm. 

It was a clever ruse, and Jean saw and understood 
it all. But Grey was unsuspecting, and censured 
himself for his want of gallantry, which had caused a 
lady in his society to sustain even so slight a discom- 
fort. His manner therefore had an increased gra- 
ciousness in it, and Miss Williams' hopes ran. high. 

After a few more turns on the promenade, the bell 
was heard ringing for the play. 

" You are going in to-night, are n't you ? " asked 
Miss Williams. 
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" No, I think not to-night — I — I have an engage- 
ment,'* replied Grey. 

And indeed he had, a mental one ; to see his little 
Jean, and if possible lay his ghosts of doubt and un- 
certainty. It remains to be seen if the engagement 
would be kept. 

" Well, here comes papa ; I shall make him take me 
to the play. It is an awful bore to him because he 
don't know a word of French, but I enjoy these 
little comedies hugely ; there *s such a go to them. 
Au revoir^ And taking possession of papa she 
turned him in the direction of the casino. 

Grey raised his hat in a dazed kind of way, and 
turned about to search for Jean. No merry laugh 
now to guide him ; no glimpse of the scarlet gown. 
He was glad that Jean always dressed in red ; how 
pretty and appropriate it was, this bright plumage 
for his gay little bird ! how effective upon the green 
hill-tops and down on the gray pebbly beach. 

He turned his steps toward the reading-room, 
where he knew the Professor was usually to be found 
at this hour. There he discovered the vivid color he 
was seeking, between two figures in sombre mascu- 
line attire. Uncle John had just arisen from his read- 
ing, and young Vincent was standing in close 
attendance. They were evidently about to depart. 
Jean gave Grey a careless little nod as he approached, 
and then turned again to her other devoted attend- 
ant who was radiant with happiness. Poor deluded 
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young man ! the only happy one of the three, and 
the one who had least reason to be so. 

Jean was no heartless coquette, nor was it in her 
kind, ingenuous nature to be misleading, or to arouse 
hopes only to dispel them, but Vincent counted for 
so little in her mind, that she had not considered the 
cost to him. He was simply a lay figure to hang her 
smiles upon when Grey was around ; a sort of con- 
venient screen behind which to hide her real feelings. 
But Grey, in his blunt, straightforward honesty, un- 
derstood Jean's tactics as little as he had those of 
Miss Williams, when she so cleverly succeeded in 
securing his coveted arm. Would she be as success- 
ful in securing his coveted hand? She had high 
hopes of it when he had left her to-night. Surely he 
had seemed quite devoted, and his half-embarrassed 
manner, when he had regretfully told her of his pre- 
vious engagement, augured well for her plans. She 
tacitly confessed to herself that she Aad plans, al- 
though outwardly denying it. 

Thus were these three young people equally erro- 
neous in their conclusions. How was it with Jean ? 
Did she rightly understand the truth of it all ? Hardly ; 
for personal feeling cannot but bias the judgment, and 
that sharp little sting, which she would not recognize 
as jealousy, blinded her usually keen perception. It 
remained then for an outside party to really under- 
stand the somewhat complex situation. But that 
outside party was certainly not the Professor. 
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Had these young people been bugs or bees, or 
even ants, this, sage-minded man would have been 
au couranty not only of every movement, but also of 
every motive, which actuated each individual one ; 
but he had never considered mankind of sufficient 
interest to study them analytically. His eyes were 
on the ground by day and in the sky by night : The 
intermediate strata of mere men and women he was 
hardly aware of, except as occasional obstructions in 
his pursuit of really important things. 

Now if Mrs. Grenell had been on hand, as she 
usually was, she would have drawn her deductions 
correctly, and perhaps her womanly tact would have 
helped matters a little. But Mrs. Grenell was not 
there to aid or counsel, and so these foolish young 
people went on blundering deeper and deeper. Jean 
smiled angelically on Vincent, filling his enraptured 
heart with heavenly light ; while Grey, growing 
every moment more insanely jealous, was forced to 
listen politely to the Professor as he explained to 
him the qualities and composition of a peculiar kind 
of rock which he had found that day. He handed a 
good-sized specimen of it to Grey, who felt that the 
most satisfactory thing to do with it was to pitch it 
at that *' young jackanape*s *' head ; however, he 
restrained the impulse and returned the precious find 
to the Professor, who placed it carefully in his coat 
pocket. No wonder his coat-skirts always had an 
aggressive look ; the mate to this pocket was loaded 
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to the muzzle with scientific books and papers. 
Jean had told him once that he '* looked more like a 
' man of war * with ammunition enough to rout all 
the armies in the world, than like a quiet, peaceful 
professor, who would n*t kill a bug, or even vivisect 
a toad, except for scientific purposes/* 

" Come, Jean," said he, feeling in his pockets again 
to assure himself that every thing was quite safe, 
" your Aunt Fanny will give us a lecture on propriety 
if we remain here much longer." 

** Well, my dear Uncle John, it *s all your fault, and 
you must confess it to her when we get home. I am 
too tired>to-night to listen to a lecture. I should be 
sure to fall asleep, and you know Aunt Fanny would 
think that very disrespectful." 

Grey gave Jean a quick, searching look ; the dear 
little thing did look weary, and for a moment he 
fancied there was a pathetic downward curve to the 
sweet mouth, which had been laughing so lightly an 
^""ant before. Grey's feelings almost overcarhe him 
^^^ he moment, and regardless of the man by her 
side, ^ g^jj impulsively and with his old manner to 
her: ' 

.vliss Jean, you must let me assist you up the hill 

^^night." 

Jean looked up at him ; there was a suspicious 

brilliancy in her eyes almost as though they swam in 

dew-drops, but the lips smiled bravely as she said : 

"Indeed, you *re more than kind, Mr. Langdon, but 
i6 
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as I have two escorts already, would it not be selfish 
in me to monopolize a third, especially when men 
are at such a premium here too ? '* 

It was said archly and closed with a little laugh, 
but Grey felt a cruel pang as he bowed his adieus and 
stepped aside to let them pass. Leaving the casino 
with its lights and music and revelry, he passed out 
into the silence and darkness of the night. Then, 
with his hat crushed low over his bent brows, he 
climbed the height to the Chdteau des Fleurs like 
one in desperate haste. Throwing himself down on 
the veranda, this noble-hearted, sunny-tempered 
young fellow yielded himself up to the demons of 
jealousy and distrust. Brian was not at home, and 
for the first time in his life Grey felt a rqUef at his 
absence. With all their mutual confidence heart- 
pathy, this was an hour when he must c, alone. 
He must think it all out by himself. 

Was it true then that Jean did care for chat man } 
It must be so, else why should she so coolly cut '*^^' 
when, too, they had been such fast friends, ? ^'' 
almost thought she must know how .he lo\^ '^ 
and he had fancied at times that his love was "^^ '^^ 
vain, — or was she a cold, heartless coquette ? "^ 
thought was torture. No, any thing but that ! ' >^ 
sweet image deep down in his heart of hearts cot^ 
never be any thing but pure and true. And come 
what might, never should a shadow of distrust 
again fall upon it. But, stop! Had he .himself. 
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done any thing to offend her or to merit her cold- 
ness ? No, he could think of nothing, absolutely 
nothing. Of course he had not been with her so 
much of late, but it was through no fault of his. 
Indeed, he did n't know hardly why it was. To be 
sure he had been obliged to pay Miss Williams some 
attention, — he could not do otherwise without down- 
right rudeness, she being a friend of Mrs. Grenell 
and a stranger here too, but of course Jean under- 
stood all that, and must know how irksome it was 
to him, and how he longed to be with her instead. 

No, absolutely the fault was not his. But one 
solution remained : she loved that Vincent — *' the 
young cad." Well, he was glad that he knew just 
how it was. The very worst certainty was better 
wj-.'-ong, aense. And the poor young fellow fairly 
groaned his " gladness.'* 

The u* er simplicity of this man of twenty-five 
regarding the ways and the wiles of. women was 
almost incredible ; but Grey's experience with the 
sex had been remarkably limited considering his 
advantages of personnel and position. Leaving his 
university when barely twenty, at the time of Brian's 
critical experience, he had afterward been his con- 
stant companion. They had travelled much of the 
time, and, naturally, women had been given by them 
a wide latitude. Having no mother or sisters, Grey 
had never known them in home life, and although 
by nature gallant and chivalrous, his first intimate 
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association with Eve*s daughters had been since his 
tragic arrival in this romantic spot. Therefore the 
heart in which Jean's " sweet image " was enshrined 
was as pure and true as her own. 

Just as Grey had reached the conclusion that there 
was no more hope for him, and that Jean had irre- 
trievably given her heart to another, a burst of song 
came floating up to him through the still night air, 
while the sea murmured its low, harmonious accom- 
paniment. Silently he sat and listened, strain 
after strain of m'elody rising to his ear and sink- 
ing deep in his saddened soul. Gradually the grim 
certainty that he had congratulated himself on 
acquiring, faded into dim uncertainty again. The 
deep gloom began to lighten, and hope, yes, actually 
hope, sang again in his erstwhile despairing heaftc-- 

" By Jove," said he, " what a glorious voice that 
girl has ! It moves me more than any thing I ever 
heard. I do. believe it saved my life and reason 
once, and now ** 

The windows of the villa below were wide opeji 
and aglow with light (Mrs. Grenell never could ac- 
custom herself to the dim funereal light of the bou- 
gies, which just make the darkness visible in some of 
the fashionable Paris salons) y and cheerful lights were 
always burning in her apartments. Grey looked 
down at the lighted windows almost enviously. 
Brian, happy fellow, was down there enjoying him- 
self undisturbed by any Williamses or Vinf -"*^s. 
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The cheerful lights seemed to blink an irresistible 
invitation to him. Almost mechanically he arose 
and was half down the hill before he was hardly 
conscious of it. 

He found Mrs. Grenell on the balcony. Angela 
was still at the piano, and Brian was at her side. 
They were absorbed in the music, and neither were 
aware of Grey*s arrival. 

Mrs. Grenell greeted him warmly. The very sight 
of her sympathetic face was solacing, and her first 
words gave him courage to speak. 

" What is the trouble. Sir Knight ? Something is 
wrong. I heard it in your step.'* 

" My dear friend, you have divined aright, as you 
always do. Something is wrong, every thing is 
wrong, and I have come to you to help me right it. 
You helped me once to the solution of a perplexing 
mystery, and I have had great faith in your oracular 
wisdom ever since ; tell me, then, what is the matter 
with Jean — Miss Brownlow, I mean." 

" Oh, never mind, we *11 call her Jean, just for 
short. But why do you ask? Is she ill?*' said Mrs. 
Grenell, demurely. 

" Ko, no, I do not mean physically ; but she is so 
changed of late. I can scarcely get a look from her, 
much less a word ; while that young Vincent is 
revelling in her good graces." 

*' And so you amuse yourself with Miss Wil- 
r-^u :?" 
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" You mean that Miss Williams deigns to amuse 
herself with me ; I can't understand how it is. Of 
course you know, and Jean knows, that my atten- 
tions to Miss Williams are those of almost forced 
courtesy, and that I would a thousand times rather 
be with Jean/' 

" Well, your manner to Miss Williams, and espe- 
cially the air of proprietorship which she assumes 
towards you, are certainly misleading, if it is as you 
say. I confess to having been a little puzzled my- 
self." 

" No, it is n't possible ! " exclaimed Grey, in aston- 
ishment. ^* Jean could not have believed for one 
moment — dear Mrs. Grenell, do you suppose that 
Jean's changed manner has been influenced by any 
such misunderstanding, instead of her 1 — preference 
for Vincent ? " 

" Gently, Grey, you are asking too much : a 
proud girl's heart is not such an. easy thing to read. 
You will have to find all that out for yourself." 

"Yes, but how am I to find out, when I canno/ 
get a chance even to speak to her ? " 

" You shall have the chance. I am so glad tliat 
you have told me all this that I feel incline^ U\ help 
you a little. I will take Miss Williams under my 
especial care. I am inclined . to think that she is 
more the cause of the trouble than Vincent." 

Grey's face lightened up wonderfully. 

" It is my opinion that you will find your hands 
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full if you attempt to take charge of Miss Williams/* 
said he, with a rueful laugh; *' but, dear Mrs. Grenell, 
can we not bring this thing to pass very soon ? " 

Mrs. Grenell considered a moment. ''Yes, we can 
and will. To-morrow night be at the casino early. 
I will chaperon Jean and Angela there. It is a 
dance night, and of course every one will be there.** 

" Meaning Miss Williams and Vincent, I suppose,'* 
said Grey. 

" Exactly,*' replied Mrs. Grenell. " Now, if you 
cannot manage to arrange matters satisfactorily 
under these conditions, you do not deserve the suc- 
cess I wish you." 

" My kind friend, you have again restored me to 
life ; I will prove myself worthy.** 
, And so it happened, that after all Grey's struggle 
with the demons of doubt and despondency, his was 
now the lightest heart of the three young people 
who had parted at the casino^ early in the evening. 
Fo^r Vincent himself was now in no enviable mood. 

Directly they had left Grey at the casino^ Jean pos- 
sessed herself of Uncle John's arm, and became as 
silent as the specimens in hfs overcrowded pockets ; 
but the Professor, on the other hand, was in a dis- 
cursive mood, and Vincent in his turn was forced to 
listen to his learned, but, alas, lengthened periods. 

On reaching the castle, Jean, with a weary in- 
clination of the head, breathed a languid good- 
night, and immediately disappeared within. Vincent 
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turned and retraced his way down into the valley, 
his hopes lowering in corresponding ratio with his 
descending steps. 

And Jean? — Late in the night her pillow was 
damp with tears, and her dear little heart was suffo- 
cated with the stifled sobs and sighs that she dared 
not let escape for fear of Aunt Fanny. Jean almost 
wished that she were in the far-away turret to-night, 
that she might sob her heart out, and no one be the 
wiser. What were shadowy ghosts and hobgoblins 
compared to this real living pain which was consum- 
ingher? 

****** 

A night and a day had passed, apparently event- 
less to our young friends, and again they are assem- 
bled in the casino. Mrs. Grenell, according to her 
promise to Grey, chaperons both Angela and Jean. 
Aunt Fanny will none of it, when she can consistently 
escape ; and she has full confidence in Mrs. GreneJl's 
competency to perform the task. But inde^-d, to 
this kindly sympathetic woman it is no task ; she is 
too fond of youth in general, and of these youths in 
particular, to consider the duty in any degree irk- 
some. Next to Angela in her heart, came Grey and 
Jean ; and although she is no typical match-maker, 
she is intensely interested in the situation, and will 
afford Grey all the aid she becomingly can, to favor 
his suit with Jean. 
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The dancing hall is well filled, although the hour is 
yet early. Mrs. Grenell sits with her lovely charges 
on either side, among the on-lookers, when from the 
orchestra come the swelling notes of a favorite 
Straus, rising and falling in graceful cadence, sug- 
gesting the very "poetry of motion.** Young Vin- 
cent approaches Jean for the first favor, but Grey 
heads him off almost rudely and secures her hand. 
An instant more and they are almost lost to view 
among the maze of dancers. 

Carefully he guides and guards her, his arm enfolds 
her dainty form, her hand rests lightly on his shoul- 
der. The rhythmic music of the dance enwraps 
them both as in a flowing mantle which with each 
graceful turn enfolds them closer and closer, until 
the two souls meet and merge in one. 

"Jean,** softly whispers Grey, "promise that you 
will never waltz again with any one save me.** She 
iooks up at him faint and pale, but with a glowing , 
light \n her tell-tale eyes. He is gazing down at her 
with a 1 his passionate love revealed in that one 
glance. 

" Promise me, Jean ! ** 

But the promise was not given. At that instant 
some one jostled against them and a clear, distinct 
voice at their side exclaimed ; 

" Really, you good people are altogether too slow. 
Don*t you see that you are not keeping time with 
the music?** 
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" I beg your pardon," said Grey, with a courtly bow, 
and immediately glided away with his partner, giving 
Miss Williams much more leeway than she desired. 

"Take me back, please," said Jean; "I am very 
tired ; I cannot dance any more now." 

Without a word Grey released her, and drawing 
her hand gently through his arm, led her back to 
her kind chaperon, Mrs. Grenell glanced at both the 
young faces. They were non-committal and told her 
nothing. 

"But, Mrs. Grenell, where is Angela?" asks Grey. 

For all answer Mrs. Grenell points among the thick- 
est of the dancers, where Brian's white head towers 
far above the diminutive Frenchmen who surround 
him, and in his arms is Angela, gliding in and out in 
the intricacies of the dance. 

" Whew, by all the gods ! the spook is dancing," 
exclaimed Grey under his mustache — and then — 
" I may occupy Miss Bloomfield's place until she !:^- 
turns, may I not? " And he seated himself by. Mrs. 
Grenell's side to watch the dancers. 

"What," said she, " has become of the traditional 
grace of the French dancing-master?" The query 
was not irrelevant. 

" Yes," said Grey, " I have often wond] -^^ Look 
at that Frenchman now, as he fairly ' es his 

partner's waist and spins away, round dna lound, 
faster and faster, until his coat-tails become horizon- 
tal and her draperies lose their moorings." 
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" Is n't it too dreadful/' said Jean. " It actually 
takes away my breath to see them.** 

She was recovering her spirits and self-possession 
again, the proud little thing. Grey gave her a bright 
look. He was not quite sure of her sentiments 
toward him, but he was by no means hopeless, and, 
although no decisive word had been said he felt that 
he had made an advance. 

Presently Langdon and Angela come gliding into 
view, and, closely following. Miss Williams and Vin- 
cent. But now, with an expiring sigh, the music dies 
away, the waltz is over, and the dancers return to 
their respective places. 

Brian approaches with Angela on his arm and a 
look of triumph on his face. Angela colors and 
beams, and is so much like other girls that Aunt 
Bloom smiles with happy content. 

Following them is Miss Williams on the arm of 
her partner. She affects the languid r^/e to-night 
and seems quite 6/as/ of every thing, and although 
the conditions seem all that could be desired, 
neither she nor her partner has that look of satis- 
faction so conspicuous on the faces of the others. 
The truth was that Miss Williams had been closely 
observ-'^ " the dancers, had drawn her deductions, 
and \\ ano n enough to draw them correctly. The 
result of which was that when they made their adieus 
that night. Miss Williams announced her intention 
of leaving for Paris the next day. Papa, she feared, 
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was getting too fond of " les petits chevaux */ mam- 
ma had written her to say that she was rested and 
felt quite equal to seeing them again ; and as for 
herself, she thought she had exhausted the place 
and all its possibilities. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

LE CHAUDRON. 

Amid the cold, white, clinging mist 

She sat her down to die, 
While howling surf and angry spray 

Joined in a dirge-like cry. 

Another day is born and grows apace. Sun 
shining, jreezes gently blowing, but soft is the light, 
as through a misty shroud, and moist is the breeze 
from the damp, salt lips of the ocean. 

The hardy fisherman scans with anxious look both 
sea and sky, and hesitates to lower his boat to the 
waters. The tide is low, lower than he remembers 
ever to have seen it before. No surf, but a languid 
swish, swash of the waters as they restlessly roll 
back and forth on the pebbly beach. 

But while the wise denizen of the coast hesitates 
to risk himself and his precious smack on this peace- 
ful-looking sea, the "landlubber," in his ignorance of 
their meteorological signs, congratulates himself that 
he has another fair day added to the many perfect 
weeks of the summer now on its wane. 

Our friends a^ castle and villa and hall, always 
ready to make the most of every fair but fleeting 
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moment, and to lose no opportunity of being to- 
gether, have arranged to-day an expedition to Le 
Chaudron. 

It is a wild, uncanny place near the base of one of 
the cliffs, a veritable cauldron, as its name indicates, 
which the fierce rush and swirl of the mighty waters 
have hollowed out from the solid rock. It may be 
reached when the tide is at its lowest ebb, by passing 
through a high and jagged archway in the cliff, but 
which is dangerously far from shore ; and woe to the 
mortal who finds himself within its rugged walls at 
the rising of the waters. Oh this particular morning 
one may walk dry-shod over its rocky bed, and easily 
reach La Chaudron from below. 

At high tide the place is most effective, for then 
the wild surf rushes in with a roar like thunder, 
filling the cauldron to its brim, and creating a terrific 
whirlpool which boils and bubbles like Hecate's very 
own. The hour of high tide, therefore, is usually 
chosen to visit this wild spot. At such times it can 
only be reached from above. 

There is a jagged, rough descent near and within 
the edge of the cliff for a hundred feet or more, arid 
then a low, dark, dripping tunnel. After that, 
another perilous descent, and the cauldron's brim is 
reached, some twenty feet above the sea. 

On this particular day the tide would not be at its 
height until high noon, and the little pleasure party, 
consisting only of the two Langdons, Jean, and the 
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ladies of Villa Aquarelle were to meet at the 
latter place an hour before then. 

Angela, having risen early and despatched her roll 
and coffee, found she had some time at her disposal, 
so departed on a sketching tour alone. She was 
very gifted, this strange girl, and her pictorial art 
was only second to her music. She had always had 
a desire to sketch that portion of the cliff enclosing 
the cauldron, but had never found the water low 
enough to attempt it. Therefore, as she reached the 
beach to-day she was delighted to find that her wait- 
ing and watching were to be rewarded, and dry as 
the Israelites passed over the Red Sea, she passed 
safely through the doorway of the great deep, and 
found herself close to the long-desired goal. Daintily 
picking her way over the rough stones that formed 
the beach, she seated herself beneath the entrance 
to the tunnel facing the weird-looking cauldron, her 
back directly toward the ocean. Somehow, since 
that night when she had had that experience with 
Haworth on the cliff, when she came so near casting 
herself down into the sea, she had formed an aversion 
almost amounting to horror of it, and never faced it 
wher avoidable. 

She had brought her color-box and brushes, and 
soon she was completely absorbed in her work. 
** Who would have believed that there was such a 
variety of tones in these rocks ? '* she half murmured, 
as tube after tube discharged its oily offering to the 
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harmonious whole, until her palette resembled a 
Turner landscape. She worked on and on, encour- 
aged and delighted with her effects, until she forgot 
all else, — forgot that which of all things she should 
have remembered, that " time and tide for no man 
wait." 

Meanwhile the little party were all assembled at 
the villa, but where was Angela? Mrs. Grenell 
sought her in her room. It was vacant. On the 
staircase she met the French maid. " Do you know 
where Miss Angela is ? ** 

" No, madamCy I have not seen her since earl^ this 
morning, when she took her sketch-box and #iQnt 
down to the beach.*' 

Mrs. Grenell ran out on the lawn. There she en- 
countered Francois, the gardener. 

** Have you seen Miss Angela this morning ? " 

" Ouiy fnadamcy she went through La Porte d^Aval 
at the low tide. Has she not returned ? " • ^ 

" No, no." , . 

" Man dieu ! " ejaculated the man, " and now the 
surf is rolling through La Porte in fury." 

At that moment Brian came out. Mrs. Giencll 
met him with blanched face and lips almost rigid 
with horror. '*-' \ 

" Angela — Angela," she gasped, " is down there 
through La Porte d'Aval, She must have gone to 
the cauldron from below." 

" My God ! " said Brian, and without another 
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word or sign he sped away toward the top of the 
cliff. 

The ill news spread quickly ; all was excitement at 
the villa. Grey and Francois attempted to launch a 
boat in the now boiling surf, but of no avail ; only 
time and energy wasted. Immediately it was 
launched on an outgoing wave it was upset and re- 
turned by its incoming neighbor. No aid could be 
given from below. The situation was desperate. 

At the summit of the cliff, and just at the entrance 
of the jagged stairway descending to Le ChaudroUy is 
a small hut in which the coast-guard shelter them- 
selves in time of storms. It was now vacant. Brian 
rushed in, seized a long coil of rope and plunged 
down the descent. As he found himself enclosed 
within the walls of the cliff, an involuntary shudder 
ran through his frame. Like lightning came to him 
th^thought of that other time when he had barely 
escaped so terrible a death within a prison-house so 
like unto this, and, staggering, he leaned for an in- 
stant against the rugged wall. 

But at this moment something higher and dearer 
than his own personal safety was at stake. The 
woman whom he loved with all the intensity of his 
strong, impassioned nature was in deadly peril ; and 
with renewed speed he struggled downward on the 
rugged way. Soon he reached the tunnel, and stoop- 
ing his tall form, he made his way through it, slip- 
ping and stumbling in the dim obscurity. 
17 
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As Brian dashed down the descent, a dense fog 
was swiftly rising over the sea. Reaching the open- 
ing of the tunnel, he gazed eagerly forth. Nothing 
to be seen but thick white mist ; naught to be heard 
but the roaring breakers, and the seething waters 
just beginning to enter the direful cauldron. Quick ! 
quick ! ere it is filled half to the brim — it will be 
too late ! 

No aid from sight or sound. Naught but the 
sense of touch and feeling left. 

" Great God, inspire and help me ! " 

While the mist was floating swiftly over the sea, 
shrouding every thing in its thick white mantle, 
Angela sat all unconscious at her work until, sud- 
denly, a foaming wavelet touched her foot, and, 
gazing around, a veil seemed to cover her eyes. A 
moment more, and she was wrapped in mist and 
foam. How the hungry breakers howled ! Why had 
she not heard their warning voice before ? And now, 
it was too late. Helpless, hopeless, ah, was she thus 
to die just as she had waked to life and found it 
heavenly sweet ? She wrung her hands in silent 
agony. No need to shout. None could hear her 
cry above this howling, cruel surf. How it licked 
her feet like a fierce mastiff, which would presently 
spring and strangle her young life. And then this 
frightful shroud of mist, how it draped her round 
and round, that none might see her die. Finally, 
she sat her down in calm despair. If it were to come, 
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then let it come quickly — something touched her 
shoulder, then lower it came, she grasped it in her 
hand, " as the drowning man catches a straw/* The 
thought of the old simile almost made her smile in 
her despair. It was a rope, the end of which was 
formed in a slip-noose ; on a scrap of paper attached 
to it she read, " Place this rope around your waist 
and trust to me. — Brian.** Trust to him ! A raptu- 
rous smile played on her pale lips. She kissed the 
blessed messenger, then seized the rope, and in a mo- 
ment the noose firmly encircled her slender form. 
Then, with both her hands, she grasped, the rope. 
She felt a gentle pull, another and a stronger ; her 
feet left the ground and she was slowly rising from 
the seething waters. 

// was time I 

Was it an hour or only an instant, before she felt 
herself enveloped in something stronger and more 
substantial than the clinging mist ? As Angela's feet 
touched the top of the sheer ascent, Brian's strong 
firm hands reached forth and drew her upward over 
the rough and perilous way. At last, exhausted, 
almost breathless, but triumphant, he reached the 
entrance of the tunnel with his almost lifeless 
burden. 

Folding her almost fiercely to his heart, he kissed 
the pale lips back to life and color. 

" My love, my love,** he whispered, " have I not 
fairly won thee ? ** 
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A quickening flush, and then the pure eyes opened 
and shone with such a love light into his own that the 
strong man trembled with the burden of his great 
joy. The "time" had come. The surrender was 
complete. There was no capitulation. 

Voices were now heard approaching the tunnel. 
Some one entered holding a lantern. 

** Saved ! ** cried Brian. And " Saved ! " went 
sounding up the line until it reached the top of 
the cliff, where Aunt Bloom was awaiting in frantic 
grief, not daring to hope. Soon the rescued and the 
rescuer, with their attendant train, emerged into the 
beautiful world again ; but another transformation 
had taken place in the face of Mother Nature since 
they had last beheld her. 

The thick, white misty mantle had been torn 
to tatters by the wind, and its fragments gone 
to join the low-hung clouds which now covered 
land and sea. 

The breeze grew ever fresher, as our little party 
hastened toward the hospitable shelter of Villa 
Aquarelle, which they reached just as the heavy 
rain came pouring down, preceded by a furious blast 
which made the casements rattle. 

It was the beginning of the great storm which 
lasted many days, and left its ravages on land 
and sea* 



CHAPTER XXV. 

A WEEK WITHIN DOORS. 

Fierce roars the Storm King's voice without ; 

Within reigns the Goddess of Love, 
Though never so loud, or fearful, his shout. 

Her whisper resounds far above. 

The great storm had lasted seven days before 
it showed any sign of abatement. Its devastation 
was widespread and severe. 

Beginning with the wreck of the humble bathing- 
houses on the beach fronting the casino, it extended 
its fury inward and upward, tearing off the shutters 
and blowing in the casements of the hotels and 
lowlier dwellings, dashing down the signs from the 
little shops in the town, and riddling turrets and 
splintering balconies on the chdteaux and villas on 
the hill-sides. 

These had proved dismal days at Castle Dan- 
gerous ; for Aunt Fanny and the Professor occu- 
pied the great roomy place entirely alone, except 
for the domestic contingent who faithfully attended 
to their creature comfort. No gay girlish laughter 
or chattering tongue cheered the silence of the 
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Professor's darkened den ; no burst of joyous sound 
awoke the echoes in the long, close-shuttered salon; 
no sound of light tripping footsteps on the creaking 
stair, — for the youthful member on which these 
cheerful duties devolved was absent, and the silence 
echoed it in melancholy strains. 

Jean, being at the villa when the storm burst 
so suddenly upon them, had rejnained there, it not 
being considered safe for her to return to the castle. 
To say that she regretted her enforced stay would, 
perhaps, not be strictly true. Of course, she loved 
Aunt Fanny and Uncle John very dearly, and she 
hoped they would not be lonely up there in their 
spooky old castle without her ; but there was a 
cheerful freshness about the atmosphere of the 
villa, much more in accordance with her taste and 
temperament. 

Mrs. Grenell was so kind and sympathetic, and 
did not take one up so sharply, if they committed a 
little solecism, as Aunt Fanny did ; and then, Angela, 
whom she used to be actually afraid of, was getting 
to be very nice and companionable. Another ele- 
ment also recommended itself to her, which, being 
formulated, was : that Mr. Langdon and Grey called 
there often, very often. Indeed, they seemed to be 
always calling, if they were not already there; and 
Jean was very fond of the " white-haired old gentle- 
man," whom she had so opportunely met at the little 
old fort, and whose hand she had so timidly touched 
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as it eloquently reached upward to seek her grasp ; 
and Grey, being his nephew, naturally came in for a 
share of her good graces. Why not? Then, since 
that night at the casino, he had really behaved very 
well, and, on the whole, after weighing all the pros 
and cons, Jean found ih.Q pros in a large majority, and 
resigned herself to having a very nice time indeed. 

Villa Aquarelle was, from its situation, well 
protected from the fury of the storm, but La Chd- 
teau des Fleurs, situated on the height, felt the strong 
winds in all their power. Chimney-pots soared in 
the air like broken-winged eagles, and shutters were 
scattered so conveniently about that the proverbial 
litter might be easily arranged for any unfortunate 
suddenly rendered helpless by the mighty Storm 
King's rage. 

This same chdteau, yclept ** Bachelor's Hall," had 
been the great success of the season. The two rich 
unmarried Englishmen had been courted and lionized 
by the whole population, especially by the feminine 
portion of it, but with no result other than a gener- 
ous and general courtesy to all. Many and bril- 
liant had been the fStes and receptions on their hos- 
pitable domain, but they were over now. The sum- 
mer crowd had lessened greatly during the past 
week, and none of our little group of friends regretted 
it. As the circle narrowed they were drawn the 
closer, and now this terrible storm had overtaken 
them together, shutting out the whole world beside. 
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All undaunted by its wild work were the two 
brave tenants of Bachelor's Hall. Boldly defied 
they the fury of the gales and the fearful deluge, to 
serve their gentle neighbors down at the sheltered 
villa, with an ardor worthy of a — nay, say not — a 
better cause, for what cause is better than that of 
love? 

Brian and Grey were always welcomed by Mrs. 
Grenell as members of her family, and if the greet- 
ings of the younger ladies were not as outspoken 
they were as effectively given. A perfect under- 
standing existed among them all in regard to the 
relations between Angela and Langdon. But Grey 
was not so certain of his position with regard to Jean. 
She seemed to him the most difficult thing in the 
world to understand. Poor fellow, his understanding 
was so limited in these affairs. Well, he would 
make no more attempts to say any thing definite to 
her until she was back at the castle under the pro- 
tection of her legal guardians, and then — there 
should be no more temporizing. He would know 
the best or — the worst. In the meantime he hoped 
that the storm might be more favorable to his 
wooing than the sunshine had been. 

Delightful mornings, pleasant afternoons, and en- 
trancing evenings were the diurnal experiences of our 
quintet during this stormy time. Jean was really a 
fir\Q pianist ey but her gay out-of-door life of the sum- 
mer had interfered with her practice, and the cold 
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ivory keys and her soft warm fingers had felt no 
responsive touch for many weeks. But now within 
closed doors they renewed their intimacy with most 
pleasing results. 

Grey dusted his neglected Stradivarius, and brought 
it down from the heights. Tender, sweet, and ap- 
pealing was its tuneful voice as his clever fingers 
drew the bow. Then Angela's glorious voice, 
instinct with a richness of soulful sound never heard 
in it before, and often mingled with it the deep, 
full notes of Brian's fine baritone, filled a programme 
not unworthy of the royal opera. 

Then, too, the books, which had lain on their 
dark shelves with close-shut eyes while the bright 
sun was shining, now opened their pages, and freely 
gave of their hoarded store, grave or gay, light or 
heavy, according to the mood of the hour. 

On one of these wild, dark mornings Mrs. Grenell 
was in her chamber struggling with some very 
tangled accounts. These same accounts were a 
genuine bite noir to her, with their kilos, and demi 
kilos, and francs and centimes. What a muddle it all 
was, to be sure ! Why could n*t they have honest 
dollars and cents, and pints and pounds, as they do 
in America? That America was young and crude 
was very true, but she had some institutions worth 
respecting; and Mrs. Grenell, sighing, attacked her 
accounts again with persistent but bitter energy. 

Down in ^^ salon Grey and Jean were practising a 
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duet on piano and violin, while Angela and Brian 
were seated en t^tc-a-tite in a far corner. It seemed 
an hour for confidences. They were speaking quietly, 
but with deep earnestness. 

*' Yes, my darling," Brian was saying, " I knew that 
the time must come when you would ask me of these 
things, and we, your Aunt Bloom and I, thought it 
best not to mention them until you did. You were 
asking me of Haworth, how he came to appear so 
singularly and suddenly in La Chambre des Demoiselles 
that day when we thought ourselves alone there. 
That, I do not know for a certainty any more than 
you do, but there must have been some hiding-place 
within the rugged walls which escaped our notice, but 
of which he understood the secret and made most 
marvellous use. He had evidently been smoking just 
before we entered. You remember the odor and ap- 
pearance of cigar-smoke which we observed. After- 
ward I trod on a yielding substance, and stooped to 
examine it. It was a half-smoked cigar. You remem- 
ber, too, my attempting to reassure you by saying 
that there was no one there save ourselves, when you 
seemed so alarmed. That was before I discovered 
the ci|[ar.** 

" Yes, yes ; but it was not the odor of the cigar or 
the apparent smoke which affected me. It was a 
something — a sort of frightened inner conscious- 
ness, — which seemed to warn me to fly ; and yet, I 
assure you, I could no more move than if I had been 
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chained to the rocky floor. I must have felt as one 
does when charmed by a serpent. It is a hackneyed 
simile, but I can find no other to so exactly express it.'* 

" It is a very natural and correct one in this case/* 
replied Brian. 

" I have often felt in the same way, when alone 
this summer, but have been entirely free from any 
such feeling since that terrible day.*' 

" Do you remember when you first experienced 
these strange feelings ? Try and think, dear ; I am 
questioning you now as your physician, anxious to 
gather all the data that I can, with a view of pro- 
tecting my patient from any like experience again."" 

" Wait ! let me think," and she pressed her hand 
tightly against her brow and remained silent a 
moment or more. Then, speaking slowly, and as 
though each separate word were drawn forth with an 
effort : '* It — was — out — there — in the garden. I 
remember now,** — speaking more quickly, — " Aunt 
Bloom had a garden-party one afternoon, and I was 
there, in the centre of the garden with a group of girls. 

** That morning, I remember, I was feeling so 
happy, I can hardly tell why ; but perhaps it was 
because Aunt Bloom had given me some good 
advice, and I was acting upon it. At all events, I 
think r was feeling happier than ever before — as 
though some weight had been lifted from my life, 
and I was free for the first time in — in — as long as I 
can remember. 
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" I gathered some pink roses, and that afternoon I 
wore them. As I said, I was with some other girls 
in the garden, talking all sorts of nonsense, I sup- 
pose, when suddenly I felt uneasy, and as though I 
wanted to get away from it all. And it seemed, all 
at once, as if the fresh pink roses were unfitted for 
me, that they were too bright and cheerful for 
my life, and that I had no right to any thing but 
cold, white, lifeless things. And now that I look 
back at it all, I believe that I must have been rather 
melancholy at times. Have I seemed so, Brian ? " 

" Brian " — ^how the name went echoing down the 
heretofore empty corridors of his soul, stirring its 
depths, and sending the sweet waters welling up to 
his eyes. Heavens ! how he loved this woman, and 
how her pure white soul had suffered ! 

" Go on, dear ; go on,** he said, attempting to 
conceal his emotion. 

Angela leaned toward him, love's own smile on 
her lips. " There 's nothing more ; it is all over now. 
Ah I I am so happy, so content." 

Jean and Grey were absorbed in the intricacies of 
andantes and adagios, Brian took the dear bright 
head in his hands, and pressed on her responsive lips 
the seal of his great love. One eloquent moment of 
silence, and then, from Brian : 

"Tell me, Angela, have you no more questions 
to ask ? ** 

" Yes, one. What became of — of that man ? " 
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" He IS dead,** answered Brian, solemnly. 

" Yes, yes, I knew that — I felt it ; but how ? " 

Brian hesitated ; he could not tell her all the 
terrible truth. For all answer he said : " Drowned." 
And then, quickly : " But not by my fault — you 
must believe that. Now shall we forget him, as we 
forgive ? We are so blessed.** 

Angela laid her hand in his, but it was quickly 
withdrawn. The duet was ended, and Mrs. Grenell 
was just entering the door of the salon^ with smooth 
brow and triumphant smile. Evidently the b^te noir 
had been exorcised, and the battle of the columns won. 

" What a fine concert you have given us this morn- 
ing," said she, genially. 

"Yes,** replied Brian, "we have enjoyed it very 
much." 

" Oh I have you, sir ? " said Jean, saucily. ** Then 
you may prove your gratitude by giving us a song, 
instead of empty compliment.** 

" Nothing would give me greater pleasure ; but, 
really, I am not in voice this morning.*' 

" Then perhaps Miss Bloomfield will sing for us ; 
hers is a voice to be relied on,*' said Grey. 

•* Very well, what shall it be ? " asked Angela, as 
she seated herself at the piano, striking a few chords 
and running her fingers lovingly and deftly over the 
keys with the air of an expert. 

" Suppose you try a lullaby," suggested Grey, 
nonchalantly. 
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Angela gave him a quick glance of intelligence, 
and then, to a most fetching, swaying melody, she 
sang, with the clearest enunciation possible, the 
lullaby which Grey had written, under the influence 
of Jean's somnolent presence, in the garden of 
Castle Dangerous. Mrs. Grenell and Grey had 
heard it before, but it was entirely novel to Brian 
and Jean. 

" Oh, how sweetly pretty ! " exclaimed she, enthu- 
siastically ; " why, it *s like a picture ! " 

" So it is,** said Mrs. Grenell, " and a pretty one 
too ; who do you think posed for it ? *' asked she, 
laughingly. 

** Rest, maiden, oh, rest 
In thy blissful repose, 
With the flowers on thy breast 
That yield balm for all woes." 

quoted Angela. Jean flashed a quick glance at 
Grey — the culprit was revealed. Jean flushed scar- 
let, hardly knowing whether to laugh or cry, but she 
decided on the former, and Grey breathed again. 

" Well, it is very bad verse, any way,** said she. 

"Why, Jean, you said it was 'sweetly pretty/" 
remarked Angela, with her silvery laugh. 

** Oh, I meant the music,** replied Jean ; " one 
recognizes a master mind in that.** 

" No, that is only home-made too. The whole 
thing is of entirely domestic manufacture," said 
Angela. 
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" Well, the music is very nice, any way, and if it 
is not of the past, it will probably be the * music of 
the future,* ** said Jean, amiably. 

" Now that is unfair to give all the praise to the 
musician and nothing but censure to the poet. I 
assure you. Miss Jean, that it was an inspired writ- 
ing,** said Grey, appealingly. 

" Oh, don*t talk of inspired writings, they always 
give me the * creeps.' I heard too much of inspired 
writers when I went to Sunday-school in Massachu- 
setts,** said Jean, with a make-believe shudder. 

" Please don*t be severe on the boy, Miss Jean,*' 
pleaded Brian ; " I think he did very well, considering 
the '* 

" Oh, yes, considering the subject of his inspira- 
tion,** interrupted Jean. " I really did not think, 
Mr. Langdon, that you would join the enemy against 
me, when I am so defenceless too,** with an adorable 
pout of the pretty lips. 

"You defenceless. Miss Brownlow?** said Grey, 
with an incredulous smile. 

"Well, I was defenceless when your inspiration 
attacked you, you can*t deny that,** retorted Jean, 
triumphantly. 

A chorus of laughter announced that Jean had 
won, in the midst of which Grey*s voice was heard 
crying, " Truce ! *' 

" Now, young people,** said Mrs. Grenell, " leave 
war to the elements outside for the rest of the day, 
and come to breakfast/' 
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While life at the villa has been flowing on so 
pleasantly, at the castle it has been made bearable 
by the fact of both its members having resources 
within themselves, which make them, to a great 
extent, independent of the outside world. And 
never within their earthly sojourn have these same 
resources proved of such inestimable value to their 
possessors as now. 

Aunt Fanny has her meditative moods, and during 
such periods, absorbs herself in knitting red silk 
stockings for that little romp, Jean. And the de- 
mand always equals the supply, for which Aunt 
Fanny outwardly rebukes the careless consumer, but 
which, inwardly and secretly, delights her comfort- 
giving heart. Therefore, during these dark days, 
she has nearly knitted a pair of these pretty, glossy, 
useful articles, read unnumbered romances, and 
drank unlimited tea. Note — This is Miss Raymond's 
only dissipation. 

As to the Professor, he has unveiled the ** Cab- 
bala,** annotated R6nan*s " Christ " from A to Z, and 
in his " higher criticism," torn the four Gospels into 
tatters not large enough to pin one's faith to. Then 
he has written two exhaustive, scientific articles on 
a certain popular subject, one for the other against 
the same, and both equally convincing and conclusive 
to any fair-minded person. 

Now, at first thought, that seems unlike the 
honest Professor ; but the spirit of argument and 
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the love of logic being such strong elements in his 
cociposition, he cannot advance a weighty proposi- 
tioti without the immediate desire to refute it by an 
opposite one of equal force. Hence this seeming 
insim^erity on the part of the really ingenuous Pro- 
fessor. 

He had just finished ,his second article, and felt, 
with satisfaction, that it entirely disproved the rea- 
soning of his first, and was smoking his last cigar, 
when the murky clouds were rent asunder by a 
mighty ray, which illumined all the sombre world, 
and placed a brilliant arched crown upon the brow 

of Heaven ere Nature's lids were dry. 
i8 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

EMBARRASSING BUT OPPORTUNE. 

Flitting down from her lofty tower. 
In the sunlit morning hour, 
A maiden, seeking liberty, 
Returns in love's captivity. 

The summer was dying, but dying hard, with now 
and then a good day or hopeful hour, as in physical 
life the robust frame struggles with an insidious dis- 
ease, that threatens and flatters by turns, but which 
is fatal in the end. 

On one of these favorable days Jean, impatient at 
being confined at the castle for nearly a week, dashed 
impetuously forth from the gloomy doorway, across 
the lawn and down the hill-side, with all her motive 
powers in full play, as though in mortal terror of 
being captured and taken back to her prison-house. 
Just before disappearing from view of the castle, 
she glanced back to find if her flight had been dis- 
covered. Nothing to be seen but the haughty pea- 
cock spreading his Argus-eyed tail in the sunlight, 
and strutting across the lawn in front of the gray 
old pile. 

274 
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Uncle John was busy in his musty old den pack- 
ing his precious books and treasures preparatory to 
their Paris flitting, which was now in the very near 
future. Not even Jean's dainty fingers might aid in 
depositing these rare specimens in their proper cases. 
No, Uncle John would labor alone ; and long will it 
be ere the labor is completed, judging from his de- 
liberate and careful manner of accomplishment. 

Jean, seeing the hopelessness of securing his soci- 
ety for a ramble, and knowing that Aunt Fanny 
would be horrified if she were aware that she had 
gone out alone, concluded that her only chance for 
freedom was in flight. Hence the haste in which 
we find her speeding away from Castle Dangerous. 
As soon, however, as the friendly hillock hid her 
from view, panting and almost breathless, she sat 
down to plan her campaign for the day, and decide 
how best to use her stolen liberty. 

To go to the villa was out of the question, for 
that hospitable and attractive mansion was not in 
condition to receive visitors, were they never so un- 
conventional. Mrs. Grenell and Angela, she knew, 
were in the throes of packing, and then she might 
meet some one else too, if she went that way, and 
it might look, somehow, as though she were glad, 
and — oh, dear — well, of course she would n't be — but 
— starting up suddenly — ** I know just what to do; 
I *11 go and take a last look at the cliffs of F^ Camp, 
it *s my only chance, and I will have it all to myself, 
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too. I don't believe there are a dozen people left in 
all Bienville except the natives." 

Jean was about right in her calculations. As soon 
as the great storm abated, so that there was safety 
in travel, the summer guests had flocked away like 
belated birds. Their gay plumage fluttered no more 
on cliff, or plage, or terraced court. The Vincents 
had been gone a week. Miss Williams had flitted 
away as suddenly as she came, and was now in Paris, 
spending her mornings with the great Worth, who 
was allowed carte blanche to produce for her his most 
startling inspirations ; her afternoons with Felix, 
who was also submitted to no limitations ; and her 
evenings wherever she found the liveliest enjoy- 
ment. 

No one now remained of our particular group of 
summer friends, save those at the villa, the castle, 
and the tenants of La Chdteau des Fleurs, But what 
matter, thought Jean ; the world is very lovely all 
the same, and in the joyousness of her young heart 
she carolled forth a little snatch of song, as fluttering 
down the slope she reached the foaming breakers. 
Then she ceased her song to listen to their wild 
whispers. 

" Yes, I know,'* she said, as in reply ; " you tell a 
nice fair tale to-day, but I know you well, your white 
lips lie, and your clinging arms are cruel ; oh, I have 
felt them — no, you shall not even touch my gar- 
ment*s hem." And daintily raising her skirts, she 
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ran up the beach, pursued by an ambitious wave, 
which, with a sullen, disappointed moan, rolled back 
to meet its stronger mate, only to be broken into 
silver spray. 

Jean passed as rapidly over the beach as its rough, 
flinty pebbles would permit, and entered the stair- 
way leading to the summit of the cliff, where stands 
the gray old church. From the top of this stairway 
is an enchanting and most romantic view of the 
irregular little town, pressed lovingly between the 
green hill-sides. The casino with its terraced prome- 
nade is just below, and then — the sea ; spreading out 
and far away to the Briton coast. 

This has always been a favorite vantage-ground of 
Jean's, and now, climbing up until she is nearly in 
the shadow of the old church, she throws herself 
down to take a last loving look at the places where 
she has had so many and varied experiences, — some 
strange and startling, others almost blissful, others 
again with a sweet mystery in them. But Jean is 
not given to introspection or analysis. Her life 
blood flows too healthfully, and the hours are too 
eventful, to stop and think what every thing means. 
Even now this moment is full with a richness that 
the preceding one lacked. 

On the terrace of the casino appears a tall manly 
figure idly walking to and fro. Jean could almost 
hear his foot-fall, if it were not for the roaring sea 
and rustling breeze. Oh, that restless sea ; and this 
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selfish envious breeze; why can't they be quiet just 
for one instant ? 

Jean sprang to her feet — ** What does make me so 
nervous to-day ? I feel as though something great 
were going to happen. Fie ! I am getting as fanciful 
as Angela. I will race it off *' ; and away she sprang 
out of sight over the hill-top. 

The solitary promenader below saw only a flash 
of scarlet ; but there was a significance in it which 
no other color had for him, and in a moment more 
he was lost to sight within the accommodating 
stairway. 

Meanwhile, Jean bounded on some distance be- 
yond the brow of the hill, when suddenly she 
stopped short. 

A dozen or more cows were ranged in line, almost 
on the pathway that she was following. Now, Jean 
had a mortal terror of all horned animals ; and 
these peaceful creatures, with their lowered heads, 
cropping the short grass, seemed to her excited 
imagination to be arrayed in line of battle, with 
bayonets drawn ready to pierce the enemy to the 
heart, toss him to the skies, or trample him into the 
earth. 

One thing reassured her : she discovered that they 
were all tethered. How ridiculous, she thought: 
these people not only plant their trees in rows, but 
tie their cows in rows also. Finding that if she did 
not approach them within the limit of their ropes 
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she would be virtually safe, she gave them wide 
range, and had nearly passed the line, when one of 
the animals became restless at sight of her fluttering 
red skirts and began frantically pulling at the tether 
which confined it. The rattling of chains, a furious 
stamping of hoofs, and the stake which secured it to 
the ground gave way, the maddened animal starting 
off with frightful bellowing and frantic speed. 

Jean turned and fled in blind terror from whence 
she came, seeming each instant to hear the clanking 
chain nearer and nearer, and to feel the breath of 
the frightful bellowings and the touch of those 
terrible horns already entangled in her clothing. 
Her last moment had surely come. She uttered a 
piercing shriek as she felt herself seized. 

A deadly faintness overcame her, and for an in- 
stant she was unconscious ; but — she was not dead. 
What did it mean ? She felt no piercing horns ; 
she heard no frightful bellowings; she was not 
trampled under foot. No, she was standing upright 
and unharmed. But how ? Why ? She opened 
her eyes — Heavens ! Here she was again, in the 
arms of the great ogre who had rescued her from 
that detestable donkey, and saved her neck when 
she tumbled out of the treacherous hammock. It 
was abominable ! but at least there was nothing 
ridiculous or laughable about the rescue of to-day. 

Jean remained in his protecting arms still panting 
for breath as she looked gratefully up at him. This 
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time the little fury was subdued. Grey ventured on 
a closer pressure than was absolutely essential for 
her protection at the moment, and looking down at 
her asked, with a suspicious quaver in his voice and 
a mirthful glance which he tried in vain to hide : 

" But why, little girl, did you run so fast ? You 
are exhausted and all out of breath.** 

" Why did I run so fast ? Why, did n*t you see ? ** 
Jean replied, gasping. 

" Yes, I certainly did see a frightened little girl, in 
a scarlet gown, flying right here into my arms, while 
an equally frightened cow was making her escape in 
the opposite direction." 

Jean looked quickly around. No sight or sound 
of living thing save a straight line of peaceful teth- 
ered cows in the safe perspective. Jean turned a 
face of blank dismay toward Grey. 

"Are you telling me the truth?" said she. 

" I swear it," replied Grey, striving to suppress 
his merriment. 

" Then," said she, slowly, " I will never speak to 
you again in my life. Release me at once." And 
she made a movement to withdraw from him ; but 
Grey was on his guard. He had gained wisdom 
from his previous experience with this little one, 
and understood her tactics now, and regardless of 
conventionalism or her dignified command, he but 
held her the closer. Either before she left his arms 
he would have a right to hold her there forever ; or, 
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— this meeting should be their last, and life would be 
over for him. He was in deadly earnest now. 

" Jean, Jean, my darling, be reasonable. Don't 
you know how I love you ? Ah, little one, before 
my eyes ever beheld your sweet self, you were en- 
shrined within my heart of hearts.'* 

** Oh, no, no, how can any one ever love a girl who 
is always having such ridiculous things happening to 
her? " And Jean actually sobbed. 

" Well, dear," said Grey, soothingly, and pressing 
the distressed little face close to his breast, " we will 
waive that side of the question and ask if that is any 
reason why she should not love some one else. Ah, 
little sweetheart, don't torture me ; do not trifle with 
my honest love. If you only knew, Jean, darling, 
how I have longed and waited for this moment. 
Why, without your dear bright presence, life is 
death. You know all now, my heart's beloved — I re- 
lease you ; you are free. Do as your heart tells you." 

For all answer, Jean nestled closely in the loving 
arms, and raising the sweet tear-stained face, smiled 
up a look of love. The blond head bent low and 
close over the soft brown curls — a moment of elo- 
quent silence — and then — " Dear little wife," he said. 
Then, after a moment : 

" Grey," softly. 

" Yes, Httle one." 

" Is n't this a little — irregular ? Don't men always 
ask papas for their daughters' hands ? " 
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** Well — yes/* — reluctantly — ** there is a sort of 
apocryphal custom to that effect." 

" Very well, then,*' — severely — " you must ask 
papa before you ever call me such a name again." 

** With all my heart, dear, if you will tell me when 
and where to find him. Where is he now } ** 

" Oh, my, how unfortunate. I have n*t the slight- 
est idea. The last time that we heard from him he 
was coasting up in the Himalayas.*' 

" Well, I wish he were coasting here in Normandy 
instead,*' said Grey, impetuously. " But when is he 
coming home ? ** 

" Oh, dear, he has n't any home. He never stays 
long enough in one place to make one.** 

" But how long has he been away, and when do you 
expect him back } " 

** He has been gone two years now ; and we never 
expect him back at any specified time ; he *s so unre- 
liable. He said he should be away probably ten 
years, but it may be twenty before he returns.** 

" Jean, Jean, you try me too much. I 'm not an 
angel of patience, to stand outside the door of Para- 
dise forever.** 

" You need not have told me that, sir ; it is too 
patent not to be recognized." 

" Why did n't your father stay home and attend to 
his paternal duties? He deserves to have his daugh- 
ter stolen without a word of warning.** 

" Grey,*' gently. 
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" Yes, darling,'* with a little extra pressure. 
"That is a good idea of yours; suppose you steal 



me. 



" May I ? ** eagerly. 

" Yes,'* with a little sigh, " only we '11 tell Aunt 
Fanny and Uncle John." 

There was a silent but eloquent language of the 
lips ; and then Jean's face went back to its happy 
resting-place on Grey's breast, while he gazed in 
blissful triumph down on the beloved head, with a 
mist before his eyes. 

These two young people were so absorbed in their 
new-born joy that they were oblivious to all surround- 
ings, and did not hear a strange hurried tread over 
the soft turf, which crossed the hill-top and suddenly 
stopped. Nor did they hear the smothered ejacu- 
lation of the new-comer, as he viewed with angry 
amazement the effective tableau vivant beneath his 
eyes. 

Another moment and he stood facing the some- 
what abashed pair. Grey's arm quickly released the 
little form, but he still retained the soft hand which 
quivered in his grasp. 

" Papa ! " exclaimed Jean, pale with astonishment, 
" is it really you ? " 

" Yes, it is I, and I suppose this is you ; but I 
hardly thought it, when coming back, at our first 
meeting I find you in the arms of this stranger." 

" Not so much a stranger as my own papa," said 
Jean. 
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The words cut him Hke Damascus steel ; they were 
so sharply true. He held out his arms to her. 

*' You are right, my child. Forgive me/* and he 
kissed the happy, forgiving lips. 

" But who is this man ? And by what right does 
he hold you as — no man should unless " 

" Why, that is Grey, and — I think he has something 
to say to you.'* 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

SOME PRECIOUS THINGS DISPOSED OF. 

Love, for love, I give to thee, 

But gold, for the glittering gems, said she. 

Great was the mingled astonishment and satis- 
faction at the castle when, without any warning or 
avant courier whatever, in walked Arthur Brownlow 
this fine morning. 

He had a genius for taking people by surprise 
in that way, and if he met with surprises in return 
surely he had no right to complain. And also, if he 
neglected his own natural and legitimate duties he 
could not censure others if every thing did not 
transpire exactly as he intended. He, himself, was 
obliged to acknowledge the justice of these propo- 
sitions. 

The Professor was literally deep in his packing 
when Mr. Brownlow was shown into his " den," by 
the tidy little French maid who, obedient to a ges- 
ture from him, retired without the usual form of 
announcement. 

The Professor was leaning far over into a deep 
packing-case, and nothing was visible of him but the 

285 
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coat-tails of his " Prince Albert ** and his loosely 
fitting black-and-white-checked trousers. However, 
there was an individuality about those coat-tails 
with their bulging pockets, and an expansive /^rj^«- 
nel about the baggy knees of those nether garments 
never to be forgotten or ignored. 

John Raymond's first introduction to Amherst, 
his beloved Alma Mater y had been effected in a cos- 
tume the nether part of which consisted of a pair 
of black-and-white-checked trousers. His valedictory, 
four years later, slowly rolling forth in sonorous 
Greek, was delivered in garments, if not the same, 
identical in pattern, fit, and finish. And now, forty 
years later, his classmate Brownlow recognizes him 
by the same old landmarks. Can conservatism fur- 
ther go ? 

His visitor stood quietly by while the Professor, 
with patient precision, deliberately arranged and 
re-arranged his precious stores below. Any other 
man with more blood and less brain would have been 
asphyxiated in that position in half the time; but 
when the Professor's superstructure appeared above 
the top of the case, his face beamed with a mild 
satisfaction, which changed to pleased surprise when 
it reached his consciousness that the man whom of 
all men he most wished in all the world to see, stood 
before him. 

For some time Aunt Fanny and Uncle John had 
felt anxious misgivings about their young charge. 
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Jean was no longer the gay child, content to chase 
butterflies all day long, say her prayers at nine 
o'clock and go to bed. She had grown to be a 
woman — a pretty, fascinating woman; and the re- 
sponsibility was growing heavy for her unworldly 
guardians. Serious councils had been held about 
the advisability of calling Mr. Brownlow back to take 
the charge and responsibility of this dangerous 
young person, always with the decision that he 
should be sent for immediately. One obstacle pre- 
sented itself — they had not the remotest idea in 
what quarter of the globe he was to be found. But 
now, as good luck would have it — or was it by some 
stronger, subtler intelligence or power ? — here he was 
at the supreme moment, and in their greatest need. 

Aunt Fanny was radiant when she learned of his 
arrival ; laid down her knitting without even waiting 
to reach her " seam needle,*' a thing unheard of 
before, and came tripping down from her pretty 
turret chamber and right into the Professor's chaotic 
and dusty " den," without even raising the train of 
her satin tea-gown. 

But where was Jean? They sought her in the 
garden, on the lawn, '* upstairs, downstairs, and in 
my lady's chamber." No Jean to be found within 
the whole domain of Castle Dangerous. Aunt 
Fanny was frantic. Where could the careless child 
have gone ? and all alone, too — how very improper. 
The Professor would also have been anxious if he 
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had not had other things of so much more importance 
to engross him just at that moment. 

*' I dare say that I shall easily find her," said Mr. 
Brownlow ; ** there seems to be nothing especially 
dangerous about this quiet place. There is a spirit 
of peaceful rest here which I felt as soon as I entered 
the valley, and whose influence has grown within me 
until I feel like dropping the rSle of Wandering Jew 
and settling down to civilized life.** 

" I heartily trust that you will continue in the 
same spirit, for I think that Jean really needs you 
now,** said Aunt Fanny. 

** Yes, the dear child,** said Mr. Brownlow, absently ; 
" does she still play with her dolls? ** 

" No,** replied Aunt Fanny, smiling a little through 
her anxiety; "Jean seems to have lost her interest 
in dolls of late, but do not let me detain you. I 
think if you go in the direction of that old church, 
you will probably meet her somewhere in the vicinity, 
for it is usually one of her objective points.** 

With that suggestion, Mr. Brownlow started out 
in quest of the little daughter of whom he still 
thought as a child playing with her dolls and toys. 
And so it strangely happened that, while the two 
young people on one slope of the hill were meditat- 
ing reprisals on the delinquent parent, that same 
important personage was climbing the opposite 
slope, and bringing to them, unconsciously even to 
himself, his paternal blessing. 
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-- An hour later this interesting trio appeared, cross- 
ing the lawn of the castle, evidently on the best of 
terms. Jean's hands were clasped affectionately 
over her father's arm, while Grey walked closely by 
her side. Aunt Fanny met them at the^ doorway. 

" Jean," she began, severely — but where was that 
madcap ? With one bound she had passed into the 
broad hall and was up the staircase out of sight 
before another word of the anticipated rebuke could 
be uttered. 

The morning's excitement had been too much for 
Jean's equipoise, both physically and mentally. 
Reaching her own room she threw herself on the 
couch, relaxing every muscle, and lying with closed 
eyes through which the tears flowed silently. But 
they were not tears of grief, only a very feminine 
reaction from the intense nervous excitement and 
exhilaration of the morning. After a little the 
smiles came again ; ** Ah, how happy I am," she 
sighed. Then she arose, and glancing at herself in 
the long mirrored armoire^ began divesting herself 
of the scarlet gown. 

" Never again will I wear that detestable color, 
after the experience of this morning," confided she 
to the pretty reflection in the glass. 

A few minutes later the group in the salon were 

electrified by the entrance of a radiant vision in 

flowing white. It was a revelation to Grey. Was 

this quiet, serene-faced maiden, and the excited, 
19 
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frightened child whom he had rescued from an im- 
aginary danger an hour ago, one and the same ? If 
so, then of a truth she had in her that ** infinite 
variety '* that " custom cannot stale." At all 
events, be it thus or no, he was blissfully happy and 
content. 

Uncle John and Aunt Fanny had been informed 
by Mr. Brownlow of the crisis in Jean's fate, and of 
his arrival at the ceremony just in time to be too 
late for any thing but the benediction. That, he had 
given provisionally. It remained for them to give 
him Grey's credentials. They were satisfactorily 
given and received, and Jean's bark was apparently 
launched on a smooth and smiling sea. 

Meanwhile this beautiful morning was being con- 
sumed at Villa Aquarelle in preparations for depart- 
ure. Mrs. Grenell, as usual, was actively engaged, 
and bearing the burden of it all, but Angela herself 
had really become quite useful. To be sure there 
was still much to be desired on the score of practi- 
cability, and Mrs. Grenell did not trust her with any 
very weighty interests ; but she was advancing 
steadily toward a healthful, happy life. 

Brian had just stepped down from the chdteau, 
bringing a basket of brilliant autumn flowers from 
the garden. After sundry effective expressions of 
greeting had been exchanged, and they were seated 
in the somewhat disordered salon, 

" Brian," said Angela, somewhat timidly. 
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" Yes, dear one, what is it ? " he asked, as she hesi- 
tated as if half in doubt how to begin. 

" Brian, I am troubled and oppressed about some- 
thing. Many times I have been going to speak to 
you of it. I don't know why it is, but I have 
always felt strangely about mentioning the subject. 
It is in regard to that magnificent necklace the poor 
unfortunate Indian prince sent me just before his 
death. Somehow I feel that it is a kind of sacred 
trust left me to dispose of for the good of others ; 
and why not for these poor people here who have 
such hard, poverty-stricken lives. 

" You know, dear," she added, " that my great 
hope in life before I knew you was to be able to sing 
the gold from the pockets of the rich into those of 
the poor. But you also know that I became ill, and 
could sing no more, just as I thought my life's hope 
had become a certainty. Then you came, and," said 
she, with a little flush, ** life has taken another mean- 
ing. I do not think that I could sing again for a great 
public, even were you willing I should do so. I hope 
that I am not growing too self-conscious," continued 
she, with a little smile, " but I recognize myself now 
as an entity, a thing I never realized before." 

" And what, my darling, think you has wrought 
this wonderful change ? " 

The reply came not in words ; but Angela's down- 
cast eyes and rising color in silence answered him, 
and on his lips trembled that divine word — Love. 
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Angela placed in his hand a circular case of bril- 
liant red morocco. The thing had a foreign spicy 
perfume, and as Brian received it from her, she 
seemed again in the midnight darkness, and to see 
the smoke and flames ascending, and to hear the 
crackling roar of the young prince's funeral pyre. 
Then for a moment a deadly faintness overcame her, 
and she leaned her head against the high-backed 
fauteuil for support. 

** What is it, Angela ? *' exclaimed Brian, in alarm, 
as he saw her deadly pallor. But Angela was already 
recovering. 

" Oh, it is nothing," replied she, faintly. " Do not 
think me getting fanciful again, dear ; but the odor 
of that casket seemed to me like the soul of the 
dead prince speaking solemnly to us both." 

'' Well, dearest, we will hope that it is a benedic- 
tion, and receive it gratefully. It is wonderful," 
continued Brian, " what effect a perfume has on the 
memory, to reproduce the person, place, or scene 
where we have first encountered it." 

As he spoke, he pressed the spring of the casket, 
which, flying open, disclosed the circlet of glittering 
gems within. Brian examined them critically. 

" They are very beautiful and costly,*' said he, 
" and will represent many a fatiguing night of song 
to you. These are the things which charm the gold 
from rich men's pockets. You will realize well for 
your charities. Let us be grateful to the memory 
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of the generous donor whose ashes are even now 
crossing the great deep to his far distant native 
land. 

" Entrust this treasure to me, and you will soon 
have a little fortune for your poor unfortunates. 
But, Angela, have you well considered ; do you not 
know that you are doing something almost un- 
womanly in thus disposing of this princely gift ? '* 
continued Brian, smiling a little ironically. '* Before 
we dispose of it forever, let me clasp it around your 
neck," and he raised the dazzling circlet from its 
resting-place, holding it before her admiring eyes. 

How it sparkled, and flashed and scintillated, as 
though all the sunbeams, moonbeams, and glittering 
stars in the whole universe were concentred and 
imprisoned within its small circumference. 

" Oh, how beautiful, how splendid ! " exclaimed 
Angela. 

Brian made a movement to place it around her 
neck. Angela instantly opposed him. " No, no," 
she said, appealingly ; " please do not." 

" Why," asked Brian in surprise, " you do not like 
to wear the gems? " 

" Oh, no, it is not that. It is quite the oppo- 
site; I confess it," said she, flushing and smiling 
rather shamefacedly. I have never taken it out of 
the case ; I thought it so beautiful, and feared that 
I might be tempted to keep it. Please take it 
away." 
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Brian smiled indulgently, closed the case, and 
placed it in his breast-pocket. Not so unwomanly 
after all, was his mental comment ; and the thought 
seemed to please him greatly. 

Soon ; almost suspiciously soon, for such a negotia- 
tion, Angela realized on the sale of her necklace, and 
was amazed that Brian had found so liberal a buyer. 

Many a poor fisher family had comforts the ensu- 
ing winter which they had never even dreamed of 
before. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

OFF FOR PARIS. 

They cast a grateful backward glance 

0*er land and tossing sea, 
Where kindly fate, or happy chance, 

Had wrought their destiny. 

The storm had shrieked and howled, like a thou- 
sand demons, all night long, sometimes seeming to 
shout in fiendish laughter, and again to drown the 
world in tears. 

There was little sleep on the coast that night, and 
especially wakeful were the expectant voyagers of 
the coming day. Trunks were corded in castle, 
villa, and hall, for their tenants had become so 
nearly " one heart, one soul, one mind *' that they 
were loath to part, and what one suggested was 
immediately agreed to by the remaining party with- 
out one dissentient voice. 

Notwithstanding a somewhat sleepless night. Aunt 
Fanny was up betimes, and bustling about with an 
air of cheerful importance. For she was preparing 
for the whole party what she considered of the 
deepest import and the greatest cheer when trav- 
elling — " a good, wholesome lunch and plenty of it." 

295 
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How sweetly she smiled as she spread each delicate 
sandwich and gently pressed their yielding sides to- 
gether ; and what a happy light beamed from beneath 
her long lashes as they lovingly adhered. Again, 
with what rapture did she disjoint the tender, plump- 
breasted chickens, that Marie had roasted the night 
before ; and then, the dainty relishes which supple- 
mented these delectable substantial. Aunt Fanny 
may be pardoned a self-satisfied smile as she folded 
this gastronomical triumph in snowy linen and 
deposited it in a conveniently-sized portmanteau. 
This dainty nineteenth - century Sybarite would 
have none of lunch-baskets, with cinders sifting 
through the meshes and peppering every thing 
indiscriminately. 

From Bienville to Les Ifs, the nearest railway 
station, there is a distance of several miles, which 
must be travelled by diligence or carriage. The 
seniors of our party had elected to go by carriage, 
but the junior members preferred the more sightly 
— or unsightly. Aunt Fanny would have called it — 
positions on the top of the. diligence. 

The rain had ceased to fall, and the clouds were 
scudding through the upper air as though lashed by 
invisible demons ; but there was a sort of poetic 
justice in their wild punishment, considering the 
sleepless anxiety which their deluge had caused the 
now triumphant voyagers. 
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A longing, hungry roar from the wildly tossing, 
foam-capped ocean came climbing on the breeze, as 
the diligence crept slowly up the steep white road- 
way, bearing triumphantly away his erstwhile covet- 
ed victims. Reaching the summit the careful driver 
stopped his jaded beasts to rest, and the travellers 
took a backward, farewell look, at the place so rich 
to them in its vital and thrilling experiences. 

Characteristic and diversive were the expressions of 
each. The consensus of opinion among the younger 
party was, however, decidedly in favor of Bienville, 
and they all waved back an affectionate ati revoir. 
I am not sure that Aunt Fanny voiced the sentiment 
of the. seniors when she declared she was sick unto 
death of the old place with its frightful cliffs and 
chasms. Why, hardly an excursion, however short 
and simple it might appear at first, that did not end 
in a tragedy ; and as for the dinner hour, no more 
attention was paid to it than if it did not exist, and 
she was very glad to say adieu to Bienville forever. 
Paris was really much quieter and less exciting. 

After reaching the summit of the hill they jour- 
neyed more rapidly over a level well-built road,often 
passing romantic picturesque-looking old thatched 
chaumi^res close on their path ; and in the middle 
distance, clumps of trees from which an occasional 
chimney reaied its ambitious head. They were the 
Norman farmsteads, picturesque in the landscape, but 
very untidy and uncomfortable on close acquaintance. 
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Arriving at Les Ifs, great confusion prevailed in 
consequence of the immense quantity of small lug- 
gage. Every one's hands were filled except those of 
the Professor, who was never expected to take 
active part in any thing, except discussion. In truth 
that was in a great degree Aunt Fanny's own fault ; 
as she never considered him reliable enough to en- 
trust any thing to him. But to-day she was obliged 
to impress him into service. 

" Here, John," said she, " you will have to take 
one of these bags, but be sure that you don't set it 
down somewhere and leave it." 

The train came shrieking in, and a wild rush for 
seats ensued. By exceieding skill and alacrity our 
party succeeded in obtaining a carriage by them- 
selves, dragging in the Professor just as the guard 
was closing the doors. 

" Oh, dear, John," said Aunt Fanny while an anx- 
ious perpendicular line described itself on her brow ; 
" where have you been ? You do worry me so. I 
thought we should have to go on without you." 

'* Why, my dear, there was no hurry, I just stopped 
to get some papers," said the Professor, deliberately. 

" Well, thank fortune we are all here now," said 
she, " there are no more changes to make, and for- 
tunately we have not to get out for lunch either," 
and she thought complacently of the delicious con- 
tents of a certain gripsack, as she comfortably en- 
sconsed herself in a corner of the well-cushioned 
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carriage. One hour passed, and then another in gay 
discursive talk which could hardly be dignified by 
the term conversation, but which answered the pur- 
pose satisfactorily judging from the happy expres- 
sions of all. The Professor was columns deep in a 
scientific review and entirely undisturbed by the gay, 
chattering nonsense of the merry party. Presently 
Jean calls out to Aunt Fanny — " Is n't it time for 
lunch ? From certain unerring indications I am 
quite sure it is.*' 

" And from one indication, I think, my child, that 
you are right, for we are nearing Rouen, and that is 
the legitimate luncheon station," replied Aunt Fan- 
ny, with gracious suavity. The truth was she had 
been thinking of proposing it herself for some time. 
She was not hungry and did not care for a morsel 
herself, but she would enjoy seeing the others revel- 
ling in the delicious viands which she had prepared. 

" John," said she, briskly, " hand me the bag, 
please." 

The Professor continued his reading perfectly 
unconscious that he had been addressed. 

" John ! " — rather sharply this time — "the bag, 
please." 

"The bag, what bag?" murmured the Professor, 
absently. 

" Why, the lunch bag, I gave it to you at Les Ifs." 

" I don't remember," said the Professor, abstract- 
edly and feeling in his pockets. 
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" Oh, well," said Aunt Fanny, *' you won't find It 
in your pockets, but it is probably here somewhere." 

And the search began. Up in the racks, down on 
the floor, in the comers, under the seats. Bags there 
were, of all sizes ; boxes of all colors, walking-sticks 
and umbrellas, top-coats, ulsters, and mackintoshes; 
but no portmanteau with a delicious symposium to 
tickle the epicurean palate. 

Dismay reigned supreme. A direful, deadly 
silence ensued. The Professor would gladly have 
exchanged places with the haunted Czar of Russia. 
Aunt Fanny, although not given to small-talk, was 
by no means a silent partner, and talked earnestly 
and well, if the subject were of sufficient interest and 
importance. But here, the injury was too deep for 
words, and for a moment her usual weapon was use- 
less. An angry tear scintillated in her eye, which 
she passionately dashed away, and then her natural 
volubility returned. 

*' John Raymond," said she, *' of what earthly use 
are you in this world ? " 

" I positively do not know," replied the Professor, 
meekly, " unless to furnish occupation for my dear 
Sister Fanny." 

" Then I must say that you fill your mission 
nobly ; why, you are no more fit to be trusted with 
any thing than a new-born baby, and require just as 
much care. Why, you 'd starve to death, and let 
every one else starve too, before you would wake up 
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enough to natural facts to know you had ever been 
born ; unless, indeed, you would look at yourself 
through a microscope, to see what strange kind of a 
specimen you were. But you would be pardoned, 
that I 'm sure. And,*' ended Aunt Fanny rather 
lamely, " I am perfectly discouraged about you." 

Meanwhile the poor Professor, like the involuntary 
culprit he was, received submissively this rather 
lengthy and severe rebuke. One thing enabled him 
to bear it with equanimity. The very abstraction of 
character which caused him to commit a fault, or 
omit a duty, was a sort of armor against the poig- 
nancy of punishment. Thus does Nature sometimes 
compensate her unfortunate children. 

The situation was somewhat embarrassing. Jean, 
the brave little thing, came promptly to the* rescue. 
" Well, things are never so bad but they might be 
worse,'* exclaimed she, somewhat tritely, but with 
clever application. " It is lucky we discovered our 
loss before we reached Rouen, for Uncle John and I 
will go out and create a famine there in two minutes, 
and we will feast all the way to Paris.'* 

" And I will go too,** said Grey. 

Mrs. Grenell said a comforting word to Aunt 
Fanny ; but Angela and Brian, sitting quietly to- 
gether, seemed almost selfishly indifferent to the 
dread calamity. 

The train drew up at Rouen. The foraging raid 
on the refreshment counters was successful. The 
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inner man was comforted, and peace was restored. 
Since that memorable epoch, the Professor has 
enjoyed an immunity from bearing burdens of all 
kinds, except those immediately connected with his 
own natural pursuits. 

After the luncheon, which even Aunt Fanny ad- 
mitted was really very fair, the talk flowed on in a 
desultory way, but principally about the events of 
the past summer. 

" There is one excursion which I regret not 
making,** remarked Angela, " that is, to La belle 
Ernestine's ; I am sorry not to have seen her amid 
her romantic surroundings.** 

" You would have been disillusioned if you had," 
said Miss Raymond : ' Once a captain, always a cap- 
tain,* unless promoted ; but once a beauty, not 
always beautiful, and no chance of promotion with 
advancing years. You probably have not heard of 
Queen Isabella's visit to La belle Ernestine last 
summer. You know that she is not very beautiful 
or attractive herself ; but I assure you she compares 
very favorably with La belle Ernestine now. Of 
course, like every one else who goes to Bienville, she 
heard of her. How painters had painted, and poets 
had praised the graceful little beauty of la cabaret. 
Her local renown is equal to that of Ninon de 
LEnclos^ so off goes Isabella in great haste to visit 
her. Arriving at the place, she found the entrance, 
which is not narrow, entirely filled by the broad, 
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oleaginous figure of a ruddy-faced woman, with a 
dark mustache and bold black eyes. 

" * Quick ! quick,* says the Queen, * where is La 
belle Ernestine? Fetch me La belle Ernestine' 

" The woman placed her arms akimbo, and burst 
out laughing, ' Me voiciy said she. Imagine the 
eflect on her Royal Highness." 

" See what you have been spared, Angela," said 
Brian ; " I dare say that Isabella in her somewhat 
adventurous life has had many illusions dispelled, 
and doubtless bore this one stoically. But the dis- 
illusions of youth are always to be regretted, and it 
is better to have the romance stripped bare by 
another hand than one's own. Are there any more 
regrets ? ** continued he, lowering his tone for her 
hearing alone, ** any thing that you would have 
different ? " She shook her head — " Nothing." 

Mr. Brownlow is not of the travelling party to- 
day. He had remained in Bienville until the 
preceding day, a longer period than he had ever 
tarried in one place since his wandering life began. 
He had gone on to Paris in advance of the others to 
make " assurance doubly sure " that all things were 
in readiness for their reception at a favorite hotel 
which had been chosen unanimously for dipieda terre 
while awaiting more definite arrangements. 

Mr. Brownlow enjoyed immensely the life among 
his friends. His restless, wandering demon had been 
exorcised in this bright, congenial circle, and he 
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seemed still genially submissive to the spirit of 
peace and rest, which he had encountered on enter- 
ing the quiet valley. He had taken astonishingly to 
Grey ; and Jean was in the fulness of happy content 
which she had never known before. Poor, dear 
child, she had had many lonely hours that no one 
ever suspected, until these two had come into her 
life, filling it with love and joy. 

Her father had become her hero. He was a hand- 
some man, with fine dark eyes, gray hair, and full 
mustache to match. A thorough cosmopolitan, and, 
through never having a home, he found one every- 
where. How proud Jean was of him as he enter- 
tained them with the marvellous tales of his own 
personal experience in strange, far-away lands, where 
the ordinary tourist never goes. " But now,** he 
said he was "through with his wild roving, and he 
was going to become a tame, domestic animal — what 
kind of one he could not yet tell, being so new to 
the situation.** 

" Well, papa dear, be any thing you like, except a 
donkey ; I draw the line at donkeys,** said Jean, with 
her merry, contagious laugh. Grey, who happened, 
strangely, to be present, remarked significantly : 

"The line you draw on donkeys is not always 
effective, you know.** 

"Oh, bother the donkeys,** replied Jean, with a 
pout. 

" And I say bless them,** said Grey. 
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When the train bearing the Hght-hearted travellers 
from their summer outing rolled slowly into the 
station, Mr. Brownlow was there awaiting them. 
And never in all his restless roaming life did the 
heart of the lonely man beat with such exciting an- 
ticipation. 

At last they come. The guard throws open the 
door of their compartment with a mighty flourish 
and obsequious bow. He has evidently been well 
tipped. 

One, two, three, four, five, six, seven — yes, they 
are all there. And then out comes the hand lug- 
gage. They do not count it now, but all know that 
there is one piece less than when they started. 

'^John,'* says Aunt Fanny, with cutting sarcasm, 
" I won't trouble you to carry any thing ; we can 
manage it all now without your efficient aid.'* 

They are a little dishevelled and somewhat 

darkly tinted, but all are in the best of spirits, as 

Mr. Brownlow advances with outstretched hands, 

and eagerly welcomes them to La belle Paris. 
20 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

TWO YEARS AFTER, 

•• Parting is such sweet sorrow," she said, 
. And the echo still lingers to-night, 
For the spell of her love is over us spread 
As they pass evermore from our sight. 

Deep-toned and continuous was the roll of car- 
riages on the upper Champs £lys^es. For two mor- 
tal hours it had been thus, always ceasing at one 
certain point ; and that point, glittering like a bright 
particular star with its family of satellites. 

A grand fite was being celebrated at one of those 
magnificent palaces which front on the Cltamps &ly- 
s^eSy but whose grounds extend ambitiously around 
the corner into the neighboring street. The night 
was fine, and the gardens were illumined with hun- 
dreds of bright-colored lanterns, which outrivalled 
the plumage of the inmates of the famous aviary, 
where reproachful chirpings, and restless, impatient 
flappings were heard, in protest at being disturbed 
at such an untimely hour. 

The elaborate and massive portal of the entrance 
hall was thrown back to its widest extent, giving an 
unobstructed view of the low marble stairway leading 
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up to the sa/on and reception rooms. On one side of 
the superbly paved hall was another staircase, loftier 
and enriched with facings of onyx and other precious 
stones. Up and down this stairway went and came 
the richly apparelled crowd, to and from the dressing- 
rooms. 

On every hand were superb and elaborate works 
of art : colossal vases of rare Sevres, Italian statuary, 
royal Gobelin tapestries, gems of malachite from 
Russia, paintings, ancient and modem, of all schools 
and of priceless worth. 

At the entrance of the grand sa/on the host, a man 
eminent and popular in diplomatic circles, receives 
his guests with gracious affability. At his side is 
a delicate little woman, superbly dressed and fairly 
blazing with gems. But they seem to suit her well. 
Albeit she is so petite^ and the jewels so brilliant and 
grand, they do not eclipse her. The poignancy of her 
wit and the wealth of her natural goodness outrival 
the costly, flashing gems. 

After the first gracious greetings, the guests stroll 
on at their own will, within and without. Every- 
where music, softened lights, and the perfume of 
rare exotics mingling with the subtle distillations of 
the clever French chemist. 

How the silks rustle and the satins shimmer be- 
neath the misty lace, and how the jewels sparkle, 
lighting up the plainest, and enhancing the beauty 
of her whom Nature had sufficiently adorned. 
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" Who IS that exquisite creature with the black 
brows, blond hair, and superb necklace of rubies 
and diamonds ? ** asked a voice, whose owner was 
hidden behind a hanging of priceless Gobelin, as, 
with rhythmic grace, a tall willowy figure in diapha- 
nous white came gliding down the softly lighted salon 
on the arm of a distinguished-looking man with snow- 
white hair. 

" Why, don*t you know ? " replied his companion ; 
" you must have been in another hemisphere, not to 
know the sensation of the season ; of two seasons, I 
should say, and of two countries also, for she created 
B. furore in London, when she appeared there in so- 
ciety two years ago, as the bride of Brian Langdon. 
Of course the women were all furiously jealous and 
aggrieved. They had enough American beauties 
there already ; and Langdon, although a commoner, 
has immense wealth, and a record that would put to 
blush many of our noblest titles. He was consid- 
ered a great catch, and all the marriageable women 
in society had spread their matrimonial meshes for 
him, but of no avail ; and it was generally conceded 
that he would never marry, until one fine day, after 
an absence of some months, he appears in England 
again, bringing with him this exquisite creature." 

" Thank you very much, my friend, for all this in- 
teresting confidence, but really I am more attracted 
by her jewels than by herself. She is of the icy 
order of women who freeze one to death. But look 
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at the fire in those rubies. I am something of a con- 
noisseur in gems, and I have never seen such royal 
beauties on this continent ; only in the Orient do 
they wear them in such lavish splendor. These 
Langdons must be nabobs." 

" Oh, yes, they are immensely rich, but I have 
heard that there was some kind of romance connect- 
ing the necklace with an Oriental prince and a love 
affair, that burned out for want of fuel ; or else the 
prince was burnt up because of too much flame. 
But no one knows the truth of it ; at all events the 
magnificent necklace, * worth a king's ransom,' as 
the reporters had it, was the groom's bridal gift." 

" Thanks, that is very interesting. But what has 
become of Grey Langdon ? I used to know him 
very well when he was a young fellow in Berlin." 

" Oh, Grey is in clover. * Struck oil,' as they say 
in America. Married an outrageously pretty young 
American worth several millions. And the best of 
it all is, that he did n't know she had a dollar, neither 
did she, -until after the wedding. It was an honest 
love match, which you don't see every day. It 
seems that her father, who has been a great travel- 
ler all his life, is immensely rich, but the world knew 
it not, and this attractive little heiress has lived very 
quietly with an uncle and aunt, until Grey Langdon 
discovered her, two summers ago, down in Nor- 
mandy. And then it was all up with him, and no 
wonder. Now they are all living in England. The 
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young Mrs. Langdon has built a museum for the 
curiosities which her father has picked up in strange 
lands ; and a laboratory, observatory, and heaven 
knows what else for her uncle, who is a great savant^ 
litterateur, et cetera.'' 

" A very fine arrangement for all parties," remarked 
his listener ; " but how comes it that you are so au 
courant with all this ? " 

** Oh, one learns every thing in society, you know, 
but the most of this I learned from the Vincents, 
friends of mine whose estates join the Langdons'. 
Young Vincent was hard hit by the little heiress, too, 
whom he met at the same time as Grey Langdon, 
and has gone to America to live it down, poor fellow. 
But, by Jove, here comes that stunning American 
Duchess de Fouquet, n^e Williams; how I admire 
her cool aplomb'' ; and the speaker placed his glass 
in his eye, pushed aside the folds of the curtain, and 
indulged in a prolonged stare. 

" Do be a little more cautious, not to say respect- 
ful," said his companion, from within the folds of 
the drapery. 

" Oh, do not be alarmed ; if she should discover 
me, my devoted attention would not disturb her in 
the least. Ten to one she would raise her lorgnette 
and return the compliment until I should blush 
from very timidity. You don't know these American 



women." 



" These American women ; that is a very com- 
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prehensive phrase/* replied his companion, a little 
heatedly. " Let me tell you I do know some 
American women, and I hardly think you would 
feel inclined to be disrespectful even in look to 
them/* 

" Very well, we will waive that issue ; I know you 
have a kind of weakness in that quarter; but sup- 
pose we move on, I am not inclined for a ' curtain 
lecture,* even though the subject be enticing.** And 
the two society triflers, neither better nor worse 
than the average, passed out into the crowd. Some 
late comers just then created quite a stir at the 
entrance of the saloUy and a pleasant familiar voice 
was heard saying to the hostess : 

*' Pray, my dear, pardon us for being so late. If 
you were any one else but the dear old friend you 
are, I should not have come at all, for we have had 
such a series of contretemps ever since we left Lon- 
don this morning. Befogged on the Channel, acci- 
dents and delays on the railway, and in fact a 
Jeremiad of woes of all sorts. John was terribly ill 
on the crossing, lost the tickets, and in searching for 
them we nearly lost the train at Boulogne.** 

" How very unfortunate ; but, Fanny, dear, did 
you not find the tickets ? ** asked the hostess, sympa- 
thetically. 

" Oh, yes ; John had used them for book-markers. 
We found one ticket in a botany treatise, and the 
other in the ' To-morrow of Death/ which he had 
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been reading on the journey over. The to-day of 
death, I thought about that time, would have been 
more apropos to our case. You know that we were 
to have crossed over yesterday with the rest of the 
party, but John went to the British Museum to look 
up an inscription which he said would only take half 
an hour; but train time came and no John appeared. 
You may imagine I was frantic. 

" I hailed a cab and drove post-haste to the 
Museum. I had an idea where I should find him ; 
and there he was, chained to the rock of the past 
and forgetful of the sands of the present. He was 
studying Chaldee on the Rosetta stone. Perhaps I 
was n't furious when he calmly looked up and said : 
* Ah, Fanny, this is very interesting ; why, this 
precious relic has done more toward enlightening 
the ' Well, I did n't wait for any more enlight- 
ening ; I just took him by the arm and led him away, 
and I have kept him within calling distance ever 
since. And here we are — at least I am ; but where 
IS John ? "• 

" Do not worry any more about him, Fanny, 
dear," replied her hostess, laughingly ^ " he is safe 
for the rest of the night ; for there he is, deep in 
discussion with Dr. Gatherumin and Professor 
Piqumup. You really are the most devoted sister 
in the world, and I don't know what John would do 
without you. What would become of these brainy 
men if they had not some practical, devoted woman 
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to take care of them? Ah, there are the rest of 
your party coming this way. I am glad to see them 
all looking so well and happy/' And the gracious 
hostess smiled and bowed, as her attention was 
called to other guests. 

Grey, with Jean on his arm, was just coming in 
from the garden — " well and happy ** — yes, indeed, 
if appearances are to be relied on. Had Jean grown 
taller? or was it the long graceful train of pale pink 
brocade, and the hair dressed high and tipped with 
a sparkling aigrette, that gave her that effect ? Well, 
tall or short, one thing is patent — she is still just as 
high as Grey*s heart. The brave, handsome fellow , 
how his fine eyes shine with delight and pride, as he 
looks down at her, and sees, too, the admiring 
glances that follow her as they pass through the 
brilliant throng. 

It is all very well to be content with one's posses- 
sions irrespective of what the world thinks and says, 
but it does give an added zest to the enjoyment to 
know that it approves and looks admiringly on ; and 
surely Grey had never been more triumphantly 
happy in his love than on this night. 

Immediately following this happy young pair are 
Mr, Brownlow and Mrs. Grenell, in animated con- 
versation ; and just entering the salon, from the 
direction of the library, where he has been dozing 
all the evening, is the aged and decrepit Duke de 
Fouquet, accompanied by his young and dashing 
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Duchess. A glittering coronet is on her brow, and 
something else too, very ill in keeping with its 
shining halo. A frown — a dark, ugly, unmistakable 
frown — forms itself in lines quite well defined, and 
looks as though it were at home there. 

" Poor Belle," said Mrs, Grenell to her familiar 
spirit within, "poor, foolish, misguided girl, have 
you already found a thorn in your coronet, and 
does it press so deeply that those lines are inef- 
faceable ? *' Fear not, gentle heart, she will console 
herself. You shall see. 

The ill-assorted pair approached the hostess. 

" Dear madam," says the voluble young Duchess, 
" the Duke is not feeling quite himself to-night, and 
I trust you will pardon him if he takes an early 
leave. His man is awaiting him outside, and he will 
send the carriage back for me. I really lack the 
heroism to leave this fairyland quite yet, and I have 
also old friends here whom I wish to meet. 

The Duke made his adieus with maundering 
senility^ and a moment later his valet was lifting 
him into the luxurious carriage with its emblazoned 
escutcheon. 

Hardly had the old Duke left the salon when a 
dashing young officer in full-dress uniform entered, 
and approaching the Duchess bowed low over the 
beautifully gloved hand cordially extended to him. 
The ugly frown had departed, leaving the brow 
serenely smooth, while the glittering coronet flashed 
madly in the mellow lights. 
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The evening was far advanced. The lights in the 
gay-colored lanterns had burned themselves out. 
The feathered songsters of the aviary had ceased 
their impatient protests, and with heads tucked 
snugly under their pillowy wings had already for- 
gotten the human bipeds who had disturbed their 
legitimate repose. 

The supper-room was like unto a field of battle 
after fierce carnage. The bougies in the crystal 
candelabra had begun to nod and drop oleaginous 
tears, and even the music, so gay in the early even- 
ing, had a languid tone, sighing in the rhythmic waltz 
as if for rest. 

The carriages have again begun their ceaseless 
roll, and the night air is laden with angry shouts, 
well spiced with imprecations from the waiting Jehus 
as they fight for place in the close-crowded proces- 
sion, while my lady stands shivering, with her 
daintily shod feet on the cold, damp pavement. 

Among this crowd of departing guests are some 
with whom parting is " sweet sorrow.** As Grey 
places Jean carefully in the waiting carriage, the 
light shines full on his right hand— the signet-ring, 
that telling witness of his heirship, has disappeared. 
And many years must come and go, ere the tiny 
finger of the new-born heir will fill the shining circle. 

"Brian,** said Angela, as he wrapped the soft, 
white plush cloak closely around her, " don*t you 
think we may cross the Channel to-morrow, and 
reach home by night ? " 
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"Dear littleanxious mother, it shall be as you wish.** 

Ah, the sacred, tender mysteries of life and love! 

Mr. Brownlow placed Mrs. Grenell and Aunt 
Fanny in the carriage, and the Professor feelingly 
selected a cigar, all the while gazing heavenward, as 
though to draw a " light ** from its celestial fires, 
undeterred by the remembrance of the illustrious 
example of him who suffered so terrible a penalty 
for a like offence. 

" The night, or rather the morning, is fine," said 
Mr. Brownlow to the ladies, " and if you will excuse 
us, the Professor and I will walk to the hotel." 

The carriage rolled away, with its tired occupants 
comfortably ensconced on its luxurious cushions. 
The two men lighted their cigars, but not with fires 
celestial, judging from the bluish flame and sulphu- 
rous fumes that were observable for a moment in 
the air. Then, strolling slowly down the broad, 
magnificent avenue, which now seemed steeped in 
silence, they discoursed on subjects deep and vital. 

" Depend upon this," said Mr. Brownlow, " a 
moral influence is unceasingly at work righting the 
wrongs of this lower world, but, like those famous 
mills of the merciless gods, it sometimes works 
* exceeding slow.* " 

" Yes," replied the Professor, with a poetic in- 
spiration born of the glory of the departing night 
and the freshness of the coming morning. 



** Whatever be the great * First Cause,' 
None may evade Its fixed laws." 
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